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Overcome the handicap of obsolete handling 
methods —let Towmotor Mass Handling help 
you increase productive output in your plant. 
Versatile, gasoline-powered Towmotor Fork 


Lift Trucks and Towmotor Accessories provide 
all the benefits of modern handling tech- 
niques for every plant, large or small... 


Is Your Plant as Modern as Your Product ? 
Step Up Productive Output with TOWMOTOR A H 


your handling problem. Follow the lead of 
the men who have to make handling pay a 
profit. More professional handlers use Tow- 
motor than any other fork lift truck. 

If your handling problems cannot be solved 
with a standard Towmotor unit, our engineers 
are available to analyze your procedures 


and design special equipment necessary to 
meet your specific needs. Details available 
without obligation. 


handling raw materials and finished products 

of every size, shape and type . . . 24 hours 

a day. Turn to Towmotor for the solution to 
% MH is Moss Handling, the ge eee 
systematic movement of 
the most units, in the short 
est time, at the lowest cost. 


os 










\ Towmotor Fork Lift Truck, 
\ Model LT-50, equipped 
with Towmotor Revolving 
Carriage Accessory for 
transfer movement of 
bulk materials. 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOK! 


Towmotor Fork Lift Truck and Trac- 
tor Guide—informative, helpful in- 
formation about the complete line 
of Towmotor materials handling 
equipment. Send for a free copy. 





TOWMOTOR CORPORATION 
Division 19, 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES IN U. S. AND CANADA 


} FORK LIFT TRUCKS ong TRACTORS 
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DOW CHEMICAL saves thousands of 
dollars annually with G4KER 7KUCKS 


At the Pittsburg, California, plant of The Dow 
Chemical Company, five Baker Fork Trucks 
expedite handling of material in production, 
storage and shipping departments. 


Two of these trucks, one of them fitted with a 
Trayner-Reinhart cylinder carrier, transport 16” 
cylinders of ammonia—twelve at a time—from 
production to warehouse and from warehouse to 
shipment. Trucks load cylinders directly into 
boxcars, or onto highway trucks. 


The remaining trucks speed handling of chemi- 
cal products in bags or cartons on pallets—taking 
Raker Fork Dusk with Thayusr-Relahart epliader carvlar them from production to storage, where they 
easily transports twelve 16” cylinders. are high-tiered to conserve floor space, and from 
; storage to shipment, where further man-hour 
savings are made in loading. 


Prior to the installation of the Baker Trucks, 
material was transported manually and hand- 
stacked. Cylinders were rolled by hand, one at 
a time. The use of the trucks has resulted in 
savings of thousands of dollars annually over 
former methods. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 
2176 West 25th Street @ Cleveland 13, Ohio 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corp. Lid. 





Bagged material, stacked on pallets as it comes from the 

line, is tiered to the ceiling in storage. Cartons of finished 

chemical products are handled in pallet loads to save 

manual handling in transporting, storing, and car or 
truck loading. 


See us at the 3rd National Materials Handling 
Exposition, Philadelphia, January 10-14, 1949 
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you get more work out of Mack Trucks 


i 














“Mack Mono-Shift performance is sensational . . . gives 
us quicker shifting ... higher average speed.” So writes 
Kessell Transfer & Storage Co., Des Moines, la. Like numer- 
ous other long-distance haulers, this company has found 
that when it comes to working harder and lasting longer 
at lowest cost, there’s nothing on the road to beat a Mack. 


hecause..we put more work into Macks 





There is no guesswork about the stam- 
ine of Mack parts. This testing machine 
determines the strength and elasticityof 
Mack axle shafts by imposing measured 
torque up to point of fracture. Sample 
shafts are tested to destruction, thus 
insuring that all Mack shafts fully mea- 
sure up to Mack's exacting standards. 


cing, New York 1, 
Bwn, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J. 
g Island City, N. Y. Factory 
in all principal cities for service 
anada, Mack Trucks of Canada, Lid. 


eave SINCE 1900, AMERICA’S WA ST-WORKING TRUCK 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER—Giant air 
carriers of the Berlin Airlift, con- 
centrated at Tempelhof Airfield, are 

rt of a 585-mile-long conveyor 
which is transporting desperately 
needed supplies to beleaguered Ber- 
liners . . . Read in this issue what 
Charles L. Saperstein has to say 
about this truly tremendous achieve- 
ment made possible through the 
efficient coordination of various 
agencies of distribution: handling, 
warehousing, transportation, finance, 
and service and maintenance. Air 
Force photos. 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY . .. Our policy is based on the premise that dis- 
tribution embratés all activities incident to the movement of goods in com- 
merce. If distribution is to be made more efficient and economical, we believe 
business management must consider more than sales, because more than sales 
are involved. Marketing, while vital, is one phase only of distribution; seven 
other practical activities not only are necessary but condition marketing costs. 
Most commodities require handling, packing, transportation, warehousing, 
financing, insurance, and service and maintenance of one kind or another 
before, during or after marketing. We regard all of those activities as 
essential parts of distribution. Hence, the policy of DISTRIBUTION AGE is to 
give its readers sound ideas and factual information on methods and practices 
that will help them to improve and simplify their operations and to standardize 
and reduce their costs in all phases of distribution. 
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START THIS WAY 

70 SHIPTWA 
REACH FOR YOUR PHONE. THERES A 
TWA, AIR CARGO OFFICE NEARBY 
wn READY TO ANSWER QUESTIONS... 


EXPEDITE YOUR SHIPMENT. LOOK UP 
THE NUMBER NOW. KEEP IT HANDY. 






























RIGHT INTO THE ie 





' ALL-CARGO. 

—A TWAFIRST 
Big all-cargo planes first flew TWA 
routes during the war. For over a year, 
now, regularly scheduled flights rush 
TWA Air Cargo direct to destinations 
east or west 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
U.S. A.* EUROPE -AFRICA-ASIA 









KEEPER OF THE KEYS 

A FLYING CARGO AGENT TRAVELS ABOARD.ALL 
7WAl INTERNATIONAL CARGO FLIGHTS. HE 
KEEPS AN EYE ON VALUABLES. AND FOR 
MAXIMUM PROTECTION..GOLQ SILVER, PLATINUM, 
GEMS AND JEWELS ARE CARRIED UNDER LOCK 
AND KEY IN ATON-SIZE STRONG BOX BUILT 


















HALF-TON TURBINE 
TAKES 16,000-MILE HOP 


WHEN A 1000-POUND TURBINE FAILURE 
CRIPPLED A POWER PLANT SERVING OHAHRAN 
AND SURROUNDING SAUDI ARABIAN TERRITORY 
OFFICIALS PONDERED THE PROBLEM OF REPAIRS 
IN A HURRY. DESPITE DISTANCE, IT WAS DECIDED 
TO SHIP THE MACHINE HALF AROUND THE WORLD To 
THE PHILADELPHIA MANUFACTURER WHO BUILT IT. 
A RACE WITH TIME..SO TWA WAS CALLED. 
DETAILS, PROMPTLY HANDLED, THE HUGE TURBINE 
*FLEW THE 16,000-MILE ROUND TRIP VIA AIR 

CARGO...WAS BACK ON THE JOB 

IN A MATTER OF DAYS, 
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TWA AIR CARGO CAN 
BE ALMOST ANYTHING 


WHETHER YOU HAVE AN EMERGENCY 
SHIPMENT PERISHABLE, OR TYPICAL 


*RUSH ORDER®.6000S SENT VIA 
TWAl AIR CARGO TRAVEL FAST AND 
AT LOW COST. 











“HIGH” WAY TO WORLD MARKETS 

TWA Air Cargo travels above the clouds...the “high” way to 
Europe, Africa, Asia. Call TWA today. Frequent flights... 
low rates. If you are shipping overseas, any international 
freight forwarder can also give you complete information. 
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Here’s good news for operators hauling heavy loads of 
milk, petroleum, machinery ... logs and lumber... stone 
and ore... furniture and freight. Substantial produc- 
tion of GMC 720 series Specialized Tractors and 800 


series straight truck models, assures quick delivery. 





GMC 720 series tractors have gross combination weight 
ratings of 40,000 pounds... the 800 series trucks 
have gross vehicle weight ratings of 30,000 pounds. 
Both are offered in wheelbases of 136 to 196 inches, 
with cab-axle dimensions of 60 to 120 inches. Both have 
big 426 cu. in. engines of the same basic design as the 
war famous “Army Workhorse.”’ Both have many other 








features specific to the jobs for which they are built. 


if you need a new truck in either classification, put your 
money on one of these all-truck, heavy duty GMCs. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION ¢ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


GAAC 


THE TRUCK GASOLINE 


OFvaue Pepe tiled €5 © DIESEL 
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Type F-26T 








2000 Ibs. capacity 

24” load center a 

ers 
the | 
equa 

cost 
Delt: 
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Freig 
venie 
Freig 
shutt 
Atlan 
Dalla 
Here 
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Per | 
LIGHT WEIGHT ‘e 
only 4550 Ibs. with battery; ideal for Chico, 
low capacity floors and elevators Cincin 
Atlant 
IMPROVED VISION Dalles 
due to dual, side-placed hydraulic Cincin 
cylinders Detroi 
Detroit 
TOP MANEUVERABILITY — 


straight linkage steering; short turning 
radius 


LOW PRESSURE HYDRAULIC SYSTEM 
less chance of leakage 


LOW CENTER OF GRAVITY 
permits higher speeds on turns 


QUICK ACCESS OR EXIT FROM 
EITHER SIDE 


ADAPTABLE FOR SPECIAL 





com, 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


LOAD HANDLING DEVICES WHY? Elwell-Parker has produced this 
new low-capacity fork truck in view of 

AIR FOAM, FORM FITTING SEAT ever increasing costs of common labor. 
Model F-26T is the latest member of the 

LESS COUNTERWEIGHTING EPE “AIR RIGHTS” Series. The Elwell- 
Parker Electric Company, 4110 St. Clair 

HYDRAULIC SAFETY VALVES CONTROL Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. ~ 

LIFT & LOWERING 


senDror 4 &LWELL-PARKER 


ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN 
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Delta Air Freight 


Direct from your dock, 
Delta picks up shipments and deliv- 
ers them overnight in the cities of 
the South. And all at rates about 
to, and often below, the total © 
cost by first class surface means. 


On All Flights 


Delta Air Freight is available on all 
scheduled passenger flights, as well 
as on special all-cargo “Flying 
Freighters.” Timed just for the con- 
venience of shippers, the “Flying 
Freighters” operate as a steady 
shuttle serving Chicago-Cincinnati- 
Atlanta-Birmingham-New Orleans- 
Dallas-Fort Worth. 


Compare These Rates 


iwewtseadverld|/ 


Here are a few examples to show the 
on of this cargo service. Pick- 

delivery is optional; you 
don’t pay for it unless you use it. 





Per 100 Pounds Air Freight 
from Airport-to-Airport 


Chicago-Cincinneti .......$3.07 
Cincinnati-Atianta ....... 4.55 





Pe /————~ Fast. — Frequent — Direct 


ae TO and THRU 


the South! 






















Call or Write... 
Any Delta office will be glad to give you 
complete rates and schedules. From off-line points, 
just write: Air Freight Department, 
Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Are you losing sleep over messages like this? You 
don’t have to! 

Goods shipped overseas in Dravo Transportainers 
are arriving at destination intact—and undamaged. 
One shipper eliminated 75% of his breakage by 
shipping bottled goods in these 275 cu. ft. steel 
shipping containers. 

Another’s export packing costs were reduced 67% 
—a savings of $120 on each container load. On a 
highly-pilferable commodity, loss from theft has 
been completely eliminated since inauguration of 
Transportainer shipments. 

With a capacity of 12,000 Ibs., these vault-like, 
weatherproof containers are carrying many different 
kinds of cargo to ports all over the world. Over 
700 are now in use. 


DRAVO 


CORPORATION 


Neville Island, Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 


SHIPYARDS: Pittsburgh 25, Pennsylvania, and Wilming- 
ton 99, Delaware @ EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, New York @ EXPORT ASSOCIATES: 
Lynch, Wilde & Company, Washington 9, D. C. 
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Your carrier may be able to offer you this modern 
means of handling export shipments. Consult with 
him, or, use the coupon for further information 
and literature. 


REDUCE 
@ HANDLING COSTS 
@ WATCHING TIME 
@ INSURANCE CHARGES 





PROTECTION FROM 
@ PILFERAGE 
@ DAMAGE 
@ WEATHER 














DRAVO CORPORATION, 
Room M-1114-10 2 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 


| 

| 
We would liketo know more about DRAVO Transportainers. Please | 
send literature. | 
| 
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1. REDUCE INVENTORIES. Lessen risk and 
expense of big stocks. Let United Air Freight 
move in supplies as you need them. 


2. CUT WAREHOUSE COSTS. Eliminate 
costly distribution points by shipping direct. 
Your markets are only hours away, via United. 


Ways to Sell more, Save more 


by using United Air Freight 





3. WIDEN DISTRIBUTION. Perishable prod. 
ucts — and others formerly limited to local 
markets — can now be sold across the nation, 





ac a, 


4. IMPROVE SERVICE. Be there first with 
new products. Offer quick deliveries, through 
United Air Freight, as a big “'service-plus''! 








5. SPEED TURNOVER. Get products out of 
slow-moving, money-losing “‘pipelines."’ Use 
United Air Freight to speed sales and profits. 





6. INCREASE SALABILITY. Rush fruits, 
flowers, sea food, and like products to market 
at the height of freshness on United. 








7. HIT DEMAND PEAKS. Certain items sell 
fast, but only temporarily. Hit demand peaks, 
using United Air Freight to fill orders rapidly. 
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8. KEEP PRODUCTION MOVING. Avoid 
costly interruptions. Specify United Air 
Freight for shipment of parts and supplies. 





Unirep Am Lines, with its unequaled route, interline 
connections, equipment, and frequency is the ideal 
cargo route of the nation .. . and a valuable tool of 
modern business. A United Sales Engineer will be 
glad to call. He'll tell you about the economical 
rates. He’ll suggest profit-making ways to fit United 
Air Freight into your distribution system. Call your 
focal United office. Or write United Air Lines, Cargo 
Sales Division, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, IIl. 


UNITED AIR FREIGHT 





In Mexico, LAMSA Airlines 





9. SAVE ON INTEREST. By keeping goods 
moving — and out of non-productive storage 
or slow transit — you have less money tied up. 





AIR LINES 


Member !.A.T.A. 
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Bassick 
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THE COMPLETE LINE 


From tea tables to ten-ton 
trucks — there are sizes and 
types of Bassick casters for 


anything you move. 








GROOVED 
WHEEL and 
POSITION 
LOCK 





‘Floating 


-Hub” 





ny 


x 
Bass Th 4 Bassick casters gre sold by leading industrial distributors. For catalogs ° 

or help with special applications, write to the world's largest manufac- 

MAKING MORE KINDS OF CASTERS turer of casters: THE BASS!CK COMPANY, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


MAKING CASTERS DO MORE Division of Stewast-Warner Corporation. Canadian Division: Stewart- 
Warner-Alemite Corporation, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario. 
OCTOBER, 1948 





SOLVES THE 
PROBLEM OF 
FIRE SAFETY IN 
FUR STORAGE 

VAULTS... 


No longer need there be danger of heavy 
damage from smoke or fire in fur storage 
vaults and similar high value enclosures. 
ADT Automatic Smoke Detection and, 
Alarm Service now provides a high degree 
of fire safety for such establishments by 
means of devices which detect the presence 
of smoke, automatically give an alarm and 


automatically close dampers and shut down 


fans. 

Especially engineered and designed for 
protective purposes, these devices operate 
instantly whenever smoke intercepts a beam 
of light. Incipient fires are thus detected 
and reported, often before there is any sign 
of beat or fire. 

Air ducts of air conditioning or other air 
circulating systems may be similarly pro- 


tected through application of the same type . 


of devices to provide ADT Automatic Fire 
and Smoke Control Service. 

Continually dependable operation is 
assured by constant supervision, regular in- 
spections and complete maintenance, pro- 
vided through ADT Central Stations in 
principal cities of the United States. 

Write for further information on this and 
other ADT Protection Services. 





Controlled Companies of 
AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 
155 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
Central Station Offices in all Principal Cities cf the United States 
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in a dusty old desk drawer” 


@ “I happened to be rummaging through an old desk about 
to be discarded for a newer model. In one of the drawers, 
gathering dust, I came upon a booklet labeled ‘ATCO Ma- 
terial Handling Survey’. 


“Upon closer inspection, I found it to be a complete and 
thorough study showing how we could save $6,222.50 in just 
one phase of our radio cabinet unloading operation. It 
seemed fantastic ... perhaps that’s the reason it remained un- 
acted upon. But $6,222.50 is a lot of money to save. So I 
called in the ATCO Material Handling Specialist who made 
the survey. 


“His time studies and cost figures told a truly amazing 
story of human energy saved, handling costs slashed unbe- 
lievably in the unloading of hundreds and hundreds of car- 
loads of our difficult-to-handle radio cabinets. 


“On the basis of his survey, we ordered 2 Automatic Skylift 





sag 
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Electric Trucks, and 3 Transporter Motorized Hand Trucks. 
Skylift not only moved huge loads of radio cabinets from low- 
doorway freight cars, but also stacked them ceiling-high in 
storage. Then Transporter midgets of electric power moved 
the cabinets to production and the finished radios from the 
end of production line to shipping. 

“Where formerly it took 25 man-hours to unload 1 carload 
of radio cabinets at a labor cost of $32.75 per car, it now 
takes only .. . 6 man-hours to unload the same car...a 
saving of 19 man-hours or $24.89 labor cost saved per car. 

“Multiply this by the hundreds of carloads on our unload- 
ing schedule, and it adds up to a $6,222.50 SAVED ...a 
return of 75% on our investment... and on just one phase of 
our radio manufacture operation. 

“An ATCO Specialist may be able to do for your business 
what he did for mine. At least let him make a survey. It costs 
you nothing. Mail the coupon.” 





Automatic Transportation COmpPany 

Div. OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
115 West 87th Street, Dept. T-8, Chicago 20, Il. 
Please mail me, without cost or obligation, complete facts about 
AUTOMATIC SKYLIFTS and TRANSPORTERS, the miracle elec- 
tric trucks and how they can cut my handling costs. 
( ) Have an ATCO Material Handling Specialist make a FREE survey of 
our handling costs. 
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OU may not consider your Traffic De- 
partment as a part of the production 
end of your business—but it is! 


The degree of efficiency with which mate- 
rials flow into and out of your plant has 
a tremendous effect on total costs — and 
that’s where your Traffic Manager comes in. 


He'll tell you, for example, that hundreds 
of manufacturers are designing motor trans- 
port right into their new plants — tying it 
into their production set-ups to eliminate 
storage and the multiple handling of mate- 
rials, thus speeding inventory turnover. 


Or perhaps, in your case, he’ll show you 
how you can cut costs by merely providing 
adequate loading and unloading facilities 
for motor transport. 


Only Fruehauf 
Builds 
Stainless Stee! 
Trailers 





“ENGINEERED 


TRANSPORTATION" 








He knows that motor transport offers a 
flexibility of service unmatched by any other 


.,method — a service which can fit into most 
*businesses to cost-cutting advantage. 


You'll want to discuss your present set-up 
with him—but, even more important, make 
sure you get his thinking on the part motor 
transport can play in your expansion plan- 
ning for the future. 








YOUR PLANNING COMMITTEE SHOULD INCLUDE: 


. your Traffic Manager . . . your Architect . . . 
your Contractor and your Motor Transport Operator. 
Working together, they can materially aid in your plans 
to provide a “built-in” efficient transportation set-up. 





World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32 ° LOS ANGELES 11 
In Canada: Weston, Ont. 


76 Factory Service Branches 


Hear Harrison Wood, Interpreter of World Events, Every Sunday 3:00 P.M., E.S.T. over ABC. Consult Your Local Pa 
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Motaircargo 


FEW years back—as recently, in fact, as 1942— 
A motaircargo as we know it today existed only 
in the vision of a few farsighted men. But times and 
people change. The practical realists who smiled indul- 
gently when this publication, foreseeing that the future 
of aircargo depended upon organized rather than hap- 
hazard coordination of air and ground services, devised 
and first publicized the double-barrelled word “Motair- 
cargo," as symbolizing this need, now realize that each 
passing day is bringing fresh evidence not only of motair- 
cargo's reality but of its growing importance in the na- 
tional and international distribution picture. 


Events of the recent past are milestones in air trans- 
portation history. Of outstanding importance, is the 
announcement of Air Cargo, Inc., of pick-up and de- 
livery arrangements with motor carriers in 144 of the 
cities served by the participating airlines. Equally im- 
portant, as Dr. John A. Frederick points out elsewhere 
in this issue, is the fact that joint air-motor carrier trans- 
portation is now available to thousands of shippers and 
receivers in central states, located outside airport cities, 
as a result of agreements with some 850 motor carrier 
lines represented by the Central States Motor Freight 
Bureau of Chicago. Within the region affected only one 
standard shipping document will be required for the 
acceptance and delivery of freight. Plans to provide 
similar service in other areas now are going forward, 
Dr. Frederick tells us. 


A long step in the simplification of ground service 
rates, heretofore a veritable hodge-podge of confusion, 
was taken when Air Cargo, Inc., filed with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board its revised pick-up and delivery tariff. 
Under the new simplified tariff, there are twenty-one 
rate groups applying to as many as twenty or thirty 
cities served by the airlines. Formerly there were almost 
as many tariffs as cities. In the pick-up and delivery 
arrangements thus far consummated, Air Cargo, Inc., 
has been able to obtain more favorable cartage rates 
than were previously being paid by the individual air- 
lines. This saving is made possible by the fact that a 
definite schedule of service is arranged for all airlines 
serving a particular point thus assuring cartage operators 
of adequate tonnage. 
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These steps undoubtedly will lead to an increase in 
aircargo volume and this, in turn, will benefit distribution 
in many ways. It will profoundly affect the marketing of | 
goods. Producers who have been limited to restricted 
marketing areas because of relatively slow ground trans- 
portation can now expand into national or international 
markets. Sales will be increased because aircargo 
makes a wider variety of goods available at point of 
sale. Aircargo will improve all modes of transportation 
by stimulating competitive modes to greater effort and 
to greater efficiency. It will increase the efficiency of 
ground handling which in turn will improve handling 
methods in other fields. It will make better packing and 
packaging necessary. It will encourage warehousing 
operations and may have the effect of simplifying fi- 
nancial arrangements and of standardizing insurance 
policies because the time element involved in the trans- 
fer of many commodities from buyer to seller by air- 
cargo makes smaller inventories, faster capital turnover 
and short term insurance coverage feasible. Better 
service and maintenance in all these phases of distribu- 
tion will be required also by the exigencies of new 


_ demands. In short, as we repeatedly have pointed out 


in these columns, the development of aircargo is quick- 
ening improvements in all aspects of distribution because 
the things that will facilitate better aircargo operations 
are the very things that are needed for more efficient 
and economical distribution. 


While aircargo is making truly Gargantuan strides, 
as a perusal of articles in this issue will demonstrate, 
maximum development is dependent on several factors: 

1. The number of aircargo services which eventually 
will become available. 2. The maintenance of per- 
formance schedules, despite weather. 3. An increase 
in airport facilities and the use of improved handling 
techniques and equipment. 4. Lower rates through the 
use of specially designed all-cargo planes and better 
loading facilities. 5. Fair and efficient public regula- 
tion based on an understanding of the inherent needs 
of aircargo transportation in relation to the best 
interests of the public. 


, ae : 





Editor. 
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LETTERS to the 





Tue November issue will feature: 
THE ROLE OF TRAFFIC MANAGE- 
MENS IN DISTRIBUTION . . 
More and more, industrial traffic 
management is becoming a top 
managoment concern because it 
functions at every stage of physical 
distribution for greater coordination 
and efficiency. Outstanding traffic 
men and staff correspondents will 
discuss the expanding role of in- 
dustrial traffic management in dis- 
tribution. 
* 


PROFESSIONALISM OF  INDUS- 
TRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 
. «. Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson, prominent 
transportation authority, discusses 
the “whys” and “wherefores” of The 
American Society of Traffic and 
Transportation and its unique role 
in raising professional standards and 
in furthering the advancement of 
qualified men and women. Dr. Wilson 
is well qualified to discuss the aims 
and objections of the A.S.T.T. since 
he was instrumental in its founding. 
* 


COORDINATED PACKAGING PRO. 
GRAM ... “Men who move produc- 
tion should be consulted on package 
design." This is the theme of a con- 
structive article by Fred Merish, 
special correspondent. Mr. Merish 
gives cogent reasons why top man- 
agement and the sales and advertis- 
ing departments must keep in close 
touch with all other departmental 
activities if losses and missed oppo- 
tunities are to be obviated. 
¥ 


THE PUBLIC BE DAMNED has given 
way to THE PUBLIC BE SERVED... 
Public interest is a primary concern 
in the development of a national 
over-all transportation policy. Adher- 
ance to this policy has led the Con- 
gress to delegate wide regulatory 
authority to the ICC to combat un- 
fair competition and thus further the 
use of all forms of transportation. 
Henry G. Elwell, traffic consultant, 
authoritatively discusses the regula- 
tory powers of the Congress and the 
ICC in an article of unusual interest. 
* 


SEARS CURES AN L.C.L HEAD- 
ACHE ... The upswing in l.c.l. de- 
liveries and terminal congestion 
posed a problem to Sears, Roebuck 
executives. Sears found that better 
“channelization of shipping” facili- 
tated railroad consolidation, with 
consequent faster delivery and lower 
costs for both the railroads and the 
shipper. Randall R. Howard, special 
correspondent, hits the high spots in 
his steo by-step outline of the new 
Sears lI.c.l. improvement program. 
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Thank You, Mr. Lodge 


Sir: 

I have read with great interest your 
Editor’s Page in your August issue, 
just received, entitled: “Highway 
Transportation.” 

This is one of the very finest articles 
I have ever read dealing with the very 
perplexing problems of the Motor 
Freight Industry. 

I congratulate you Sir, on your very 
excellent presentation of this matter 
and I hope every Motor Freight As- 
sociation in every State of the Union 
reads this article with profit to them- 
selves and to their members. 

Such an article should surely war- 
rant a flood of subscriptions for your 
magazine, DIsTRIBUTION AGE. 


—Lester L. Lodge, President, Werner & 
Dunn Trucking Co., Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


Gummed Tape 


Sir: 

The second paragraph of the article 
“Gummed Tape for Safe Closure” by 
Don Budge in your June issue con- 
tains this statement: 

“The parcel post minimum require- 
ment is that 60° pounds basis weight 
and not less than 2%” in width be 
used.” 

Our local post office officials say 
they can find no such regulation. Will 
you please advise as the authority for 
the statement? 


—Edward T. Van Dyke, Traffic Manager, 
Hart & Cooley Manufacturing Co., Holland, 
Mich, 


Editor's Note: 


The Postal Bulletin of February 17, 
1948, covers this ruling. Postal regu- 
lations covering the typing and fasten- 
ing of parcels weighing 30 lb. or more 
were modified in Postal Bulletin 9-5-39, 
issued under date of Aug. 31, 1939 to 
permit the use of gummed tape, as 
follows: 

“All tape to be used as sealing strips 
to be made of gummed cloth not less 
than 40 units Elmendorf test, 2 inches 
wide, or gummed paper tape 3 inches 
wide made of No. 1 kraft paper, 60 
Ib. test, and be firmly glued to the 
container. All seams to ke covered 
with sealing strips. The sealing strip 
over the center se>m to extend 2% 
inches over the edges. 

“Where any flat side or sides of the 
container measures 18 inches or more 
a reinforcing strip of not less than 3 
inches, 60-pound kraft paper, or 2- 
inch cloth tave shall be applied at 
the center of the v-rcel, completely 
circling the container.” 


A Postal Bulletin dated March 16, 
1942 further modified the above ruling 
as follows: 

“The order of August 31, 1939 which 
appeared in the Postal Bulletin of Sep- 
tember 15, 1939, under the above head 
is modified to permit the use of 
gummed paper tape 2% inches wide 
made of No. 1 Kraft paper—60-lb. 
test where 3-inch wide gummed paper 
tape has heretofore been required.” 


Multiwall Paper Bags 
Sir: 

I read with interest Fred Hester’s 
article on “Multiwall Paper Bags” in 
the August issue of DisrrrpuTIon Ace. 

From 1923 to 1947, I was connected 
with the traffic department of the beet 
sugar industry and traffic manager of 
the second largest company in the 
United States, and before joining this 
organization was assistant traffic man- 
ager of the largest beet sugar com- 
pany in the United States. I know 
from experience that the beet sugar 
industry used both the Bates valve bag 
and the open mouthed bag in sizes 
from 2 lk. up to 100 Ib. 

At the beginning, we had consid- 
erable difficulty with stacking the paper 
bags in the sugar company’s warehouse 
and with breakage. However, I be- 
lieve both difficulties have been over- 
come profiting from earlier experi- 
ence: 

I know the paper bags are generally 
used in the sugar industry although I] 
fail to find any mention of that fact 
in your article. 


M. P. Hester, General Traffic Manager. 
Riss & Co. Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 


Sir: 

I have read with interest Henry G. 
Elwell’s article in your July issue, 
“Household goods—rail vs. truck.” In 
part you state: “when shipping by 
railroad the household goois shipper 
must pack all goods in crates, etc., in 
accordance with tariff requirement.” I 
would like to call your attention to 
Consolijated Freight Class‘fication No. 
18, Item 24235, which reads in part: 
“must be fully protected by boxing, 
crating or wrapping.” Therefore, it is 
not necessary to crate all goods. In 
1932 we originated the idea of shipping 
household goods by rail eliminating 
crating wherever possible and we feel 
this is the practicable way to ship on 
long haul. 

—C. A. Miller, General Movers, 1213 W. 
Carroli Ave., Chicago. 
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WINTER’S TOUGH ON TRUCKS- 
GET ’EM READY NOW! 


RUCKS must give top-grade performance in winter. Let International 
winterize them now. Interna- 
tional Dealers and Branches are 
ready: 
© With precision tools and ma- 
chines to analyze and correct 
truck problems. 
® With factory-trained mechan- 
Tune in James Melton on — 
“Harvest of Stars.” @ With International Parts that 
: fit accurately, wear better and 
CBS Wednesday Evenings. last longer because they are just 
like the originals in Interna- 
tional Trucks. 


THE 
RIGHT TRUCK 
FOR EVERY JOB 


International builds the only com- 


plete truck line—a truck of the right 


type, size and power for every 
delivery and hauling job. 


international — 
Standard of the 
Highway 


© With International Exchange 
Units—rebuilt by factory meth- 
ods to perform like new and to 
cost you less than new units do. 


© And with International-Ap- 
proved Truck Accessories to 
increase efficiency, safety and 
driver-comfort. 


For expert maintenance service 
that provides truck-stamina for 
tough winter operation, take 
your trucks to your nearby 
International Truck Dealer or 
Company-owned Branch Now/ 
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Motor Truck Division » INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY - Chicago 
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MOTAIRCARGO 


IN HIGH GEAR 


Joint air-motor transportation is increasing in scope. This is 
accompanied by a simplified and coordinated system of 
tariffs for certificated airline route cities. These two basic steps 
in the integration of transportation indicate that coordinated . 
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air-motor cargo transportation has come of age. 


OTAIRCARGO — coordin- 

M ated motor and air cargo 
transportation—is now def- 

initely here and in operation. 
Three recent happenings prove it. 
1. Air Cargo, Inc., the ground 
service cargo organization of the 
certificated airlines announces that 
it has contracted with local motor 
earriers to provide pick-up and 
delivery service in 144 of the cities 
served by these air carriers. In 
125 of these cities, Air Cargo, Inc., 
maintains downtown terminals for 
shipper convenience. Smaller cities 
adjacent to points directly served 
by air carriers but included in the 
door-to-door pick-up and delivery 
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By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


Aircargo Consultant 


pattern now in operation total two 
thousand additional points. In 
addition to regular pick-up de- 
livery service, expedited special 
service is available when . desired 
by shippers or receivers. 


Approximately 700 vehicles are 
used daily by air cargo contractors 
for ground service. A standard 
red and gray color scheme is used 
for these vehicles, one of which is 
shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. 

2. Joint air-motor carrier trans- 
portation has been made available 
to thousands of shippers and re- 
ceivers not located directly at air- 
port cities in the territory of the 


Central States Motor Freight Bu- 
reau of Chicago. Air Cargo, Inc., 
has entered into joint tariffs with 
some 850 motor truck lines repre- 
sented by that Bureau. These 
truck operators serve the area east 
of the Mississippi to Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh and West Virginia and 
north of the Ohio River to the 
Canadian Border. 

Within this territory, shippers, 
receivers and carriers will be able 
to apply the new uniform rating 
for all shipments moving partly 
by air and truck, and the actual 
interchange oz such traffic will be 
speeded by the expedited handling 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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Air Force Photo 


Giant U. S. Air Force C-54s lined up at Rhein-Main Air Base, Frankfurt. 


contrast with the small two-motored C-47s shown on this month's cover. 


N eighty days, the world has 
witnessed the ‘‘impossible’’ by 
air. Prior to June 21, 1948, 
air cargo enthusiasts were looked 
upon as visionaries when they 
tried to show that eventually whole 
communities might receive during 
emergencies all necessary freight 
by air. Even then, when pinned 
down they would admit their pre- 
dictions did not include bulk 
freight such as coal and oil. 
Beginning on June 21st of this 
year, the mass movement of goods 
by air was subjected to a test 
which, except for the unusual exi- 
gency of the Berlin embargo, might 
not have been made for years. It 
is this test of the capacity and 
economy of wholesale movement by 
air which deserves careful con- 
sideration and analysis quite apart 
from the political implications of 
the situation. In fact, with atten- 





tion riveted upon the politico-mili- 
tary features of the stoppage of all 
movement of goods by rail, truck 
and water into the Western sectors 
of Berlin, it is not surprising that 
this astonishing proof of the al- 
most limitless potentialities of air 
freight was almost ignored. 

For the purpose of considering 
the lessons of this air achievement 
we will examine the overall picture 
rather than being concerned with 
each component arm—the U. S. 
Air Force, the British land planes 
and flying boats and contributions 
from French, Canadian, Australia ) 
and other air forces as well as 
chartered planes of regular com- 
mercial carriers. These are merely 
details of how the air-power was 
made up. The broad picture is as 
follows : 

The three Western sectors of 
Berlin comprise a population of 





These four motored carriers 


some 2.3 million. These sectors 
are completely surrounded by the 
Soviet Zone of Germany. Using 
‘*technical difficulties’’ as the ex- 
cuse, first rail traffie and, shortly 
thereafter, over-the-road and canal 
traffic to the Western Sectors of 
Berlin were closed by the Soviet 
authorities during the early weeks 
of June. 

The only means of ingress and 
egress in Berlin for the Western 
powers were the three approved 
airlanes. All past experience in- 
dicated that a virtually complete 
blockade had been imposed. Be- 
ginning on June 21, some food 
and medical supplies were flown 
in. By June 26, the movement had 
established a pattern for a round- 
the-clock movement of essentials 
from the railheads in the American 
and British zones by air to Ber- 
lin where, coordinated with truck 
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AIRLIFT 


- a 585-mile-long conveyor. EIGHT MILLION POUNDS and more move 
over that belt every twenty-four hours, fair weather or foul. 


This is modern materials handling: a continuous flow which is getting the 
right goods to the right places, in the right quantity, at the right time. 

All the agencies of transportation are involved . . . air, truck, rail, sea . . 
all funneling into the airlift terminal at Frankfurt. Above all, it is integra- 
tion of all these and other distribution activities, thus creating a complete 
distribution system. 


Perhaps not perfect! The costs are still high. But the outlay curve is dropping 
fast; so fast that businessmen are awakening to the realization that soon, 
very soon, the age of bulk cargo transportation by air will be upon us. 


The Berlin airlift, on a cost per ton mile basis, does not 
represent commercia! costs on a va volume. Two- 


By CHARLES L. SAPERSTEIN guy nade om eatomary a communi speeton ond oi 
Packaging Consultant 


Mass commercial bulk cargo air shipments, minus the 
emergency liabilities of “Operation Victuals", are feasible 
at sharply reduced cost. 


Fuel oil brought in by huge C-54s lined up to one side of Berlin airfield. 
In the background are coal piles ready to trucked away. 


plus rail and water facilities with- 
in Berlin, the goods would reach 
the final outlets of distribution. 

Together, the combined Amer- 
ican and British airlift soon 
reached a thousand, then eleven 
and twelve hundred tons a day, 
or better than a pound of supplies 
for each person. By the end of 
July this volume had passed 2.000 
tons and was approaching 2,500 
tons. In the meantime, industry 
and essential services in Berlin 
were threatened by lack of power 
and the airlift was extended to in- 
clude hundreds of tons of coal and 
fuel oil daily. By the end of 
August, volume had reached and 
on several days exceeded a total of . 
4,000 tons of all types of cargo, 
equal to nearly four pounds of 
supplies for every man, woman 
and child. 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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Aircargo 


companies, spurred on by 
expected large increases in 
their aircargo tonnage, are giving 
attention to the improvement of 
their cargo handling procedures. 
A large increase in aircargo ton- 
nage is likely partly because of 
two recent air traffic developments. 
One of these is the first truck- 
plane tariff filed with the ICC, 
effective on September 1, which 
authorizes 850 motor earriers op- 
erating in the Central States to 
participate in aircargo shipping 
through Air Cargo, Ince., the 
ground pickup and deliver service 
Endless belt, which car be raised to desired height. organization of the certified air 
lines. 
This development will be sup- 
plemented by the Air Parcel Post 
service. Parcels so shipped may 


AIRCARGO HANDLING EFFICIENCY thus utilize the facilities of our 


is being realized through: vast national postal system and 
9 9 these air parcels will be afforded 


very much the same preferential 
Adoption of the palletized unit load principle; type of handling as airmail. Pack- 
ages for Air Parcel Post will be 


L, compan air transportation ; 























accepted up to 70 lb. in weight 
Wider doors, portable winches, interior floor tracks for unit- | and not exceeding 100 inches in 
load shifting, etc.; combined length and girth. 
However, based on statistical 
tabulations by the Post Office De- 
4 Motorized conveyor belt installations; partment, it is possible, according 





to some aircargo spokesmen, that 
two-thirds of air parcel post ship- 
ments will be under 5 lb., and 
possibly 80 percent will be under 
10 lb. It is believed also that within 
one year at least 25 percent of all 


y Slide chutes for small-unit cargo unloading; 
; parcel post shipments will be by 
_ Increased use of fork lift trucks. air even though air parcel post 
rates will be five times rail parcel 
post rates. He adds that the chief 


incentive which will develop this 
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Handling Marches On 


Aircargo is devising new specialized handling methods which 
are increasing efficiency and reducing the cost burden. . . Mr. 
Howard detgils the progress made by one of the topflight air 


predicted shift is the fact that 
trans-continental air parcel post 
delivery will be overnight, as com- 
pared to the several days now re- 
quired for rail trans-continental 
parcel post deliveries. 

As a result of these develop- 
ments, several carriers have been 
actively conducting research and 
making operating changes to 
streamline their aircargo handling 
facilities and methods. One of the 
leaders has been United Air Lines. 
This company, with 16 airports 


Palletized load lifted by fork lift truck to opening which 


approximates width of pallet. 
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carriers in these directions 


By RANDALL R. HOWARD 


and call service at 77 cities has a 
growing cargoliner fleet of 3-ton 
C-180’s and 6-ton C-230’s. The 
improvement program in aircargo 
handling includes special tests 
under way at the airline’s Denver 
Operations and Engineering head- 
quarters, where basic studies for 
the improvement of service and 
operating procedure are being 


‘made. The Denver tests have been 


giving special attention to exten- 
sive and standardized palletizing 
of air cargo shipments, with the 


Special Correspondent 


result that experimental cargo 
loading has been ‘‘speeded nearly 
five times over conventional 
methods.’’ These favorable results 
were obtained from handling ex- 
periments conducted at high 
volume freight points along the 
company’s airways. 

In these tests, the pallet, usually 
of light weight magnesium, was 
30 by 36 in. Bundles and packages 
were firmly secured, and the pre- 
loaded pallet then was put aboard 

(Continued on Page 85) 


Specially designed magnesium pallet which, once aboard 


plane, can be skidded into place. 
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of the youngest draftee that 

distribution has sprouted 
wings and taken to the air. And 
only since World War II have 
these wings been capable of carry- 
ing even slightly impressive loads. 
Yet, in these few years, air trans- 
portation has established itself 
firmly as an important part of 


|: has been within the lifetime 
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Air transportation has energetically promoted the use of stand- 
ardized equipment and techniques. These are furthering the co- 
ordination of all forms of transportation in the interest of more 


efficient distribution. 


By BENJAMIN MELNITSKY, 
Special Correspondent 


distribution. At the beginning of 
1948 the number of American air- 
ports was 5,850, an increase of 
1,360 over the previous year. Be- 
tween 1946 and 1947 the amount 
of domestic ton miles of express 
and freight carried by American 
airlines rose by 84.8 percent from 
38,608,737 to 71,363.600. In this 
same period international air ex- 


HANDLING 


press and freight carried by Amer- 
ican airlines more than doubled. 
rising from 15,092,127 ton miles in 
1946 to 39,312,300 in 1947. 

As for standards in this phase 
of distribution, it ean be stated 
that present signs indicate a hope- 
ful future. Being young and fresh 
and unhampered by an inhibitory 
burden of entrenched ideas and 
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out-dated methods, air transporta- 
tion can acclimitize itself to the 
standards force. That such is the 
ease will be demonstrated separ- 
ately for international and domes- 
tic air transportation. First the 
global standards picture. 


Air and water transportation 
both are international in their 
scope; yet, in terms of standardi- 
zation, the former is tremendously 
more advanced than its tender 
years might indicate. In the count- 
less generations during which 
American bottoms have sailed the 
seven seas, they have done so mi- 
nus the guidance of international 
standards; aviation, a mere child, 
has in its few years made admir- 
able progress in world-wide stand- 
ardization. 


The first faltering steps toward 
effective international air stand- 
ardization were taken at the ill- 
fated 1919 Paris Peace Conference 
where there was organized an In- 
ternational Commission for Air 
Navigation (ICAN). Like other 
measures aimed at world coopera- 
tion in this period between wars, 
ICAN floundered more than it 
flourished, it existed but accom- 
plished little. Another product of 
these times was the International 
Technical Committee of Aerial 
Legal Experts (called CITEJA, 
initial letters of its French desig- 
nation) which was organized in 
1925 for the purpose of developing 
an international code of air law. 
Lacking the proper environment 
for smooth functioning, this group 
also languished. The Pan-Ameri- 
can Convention of Air Navigation, 
ereated at the 1925 Pan-American 
Conference in Hanava, attempted 
international cooperation in air 
transportation on a hemispheric 
basis, but here too little of a prac- 
tical"nature was accomplished and 
no standards were forthcoming. 


The rest period between rounds 
in a prize fight is a poor time to 
promote a feeling of brotherly love 
between contestants or among 
spectators; so too was the brief 
breathing spell between wars. It 
is significant—and in the nature 
eof a happy augury—that post- 
World War II attempts at stand- 
ardization of international air 
transportation are _ progressing 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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OF STANDARDS FOR 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Air Transport Assn. of America, 1107 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
“ABC's of Packaging for Air Cargo” 
."“Packaging and Handiing” 

Aircraft Imdustries Assn., 610 Shoreham Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
“Nati yiel. Aircraft Standards Alphabetical Index" 
“National Aircraft Standards Numerical Index" 


Civil Aeronautics Adm., U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
“The CAA (CAA Aviation iiestites! Pa a eee 
Civil Aeronautics Bd., Washington 25. D. C. 
“Uniform System of Accounts for Air Carriers," CAB Form 41 
Oe Fre ee, Ory ree 
“A Statement of the Functions of the CAB by J. Landis," 1946, 9 pp. 
“CAB Safety Bulletins" (free in small quantities) ................. 


International Air Transport Assn., Central Stations Building, Montreal, 
Canada. 
“Facts about IAFA," leaflet, 8 pp. ............- 
International Civil Aviation Organization, Dominion Square Building, 
Montreal, Canada. 
»e. 2. 5S... ee ee ere 
“Price List of ICAO Standards and Recommended Practices” ...... 
National Fire Protection Assn., 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass. 
“Air Rescue’ and Fire Fighting, Suggested Standard Operating Pro- 
cedures for” TI00b. 1947 . 
“Airplane Crash Fire Fighting Manual” Clé. 96 pp. .........-000. 
Aleport Alecraft Fire Protection” Die ...........cccscccccsceces 
Society of Automotive Engineers, 29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
“SAE Aeronautical Material Specifications, Price List’ ........ ‘ 
“SAE Aeronautical Standards, Price List" ...............-.2-0005- 
The Tire and Rim Assn., Inc., 2001 First-Central Tower, Akron 8, Ohio. 
SOPUPOU, WP I dine cv css .os cans cae 
United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Assn., 1013 (3th St., N.W., V/ash- 
ington, D. C. 
“Fresh Fruits and Vegetables, Air Freight for" .................. 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
“Blueprint for World Civil Aviation (Dept. of State Publication 2348, 
Conference Series 70) 34 pp. ............... 
“International Civil Aviation Conference, Chicago, Ill. November 
1 to December 7, 1944. Final Act and Related Documents” 
(Dept. of State Publication 2282, Conference Series 64) 284 pp. 
“International Civil Aviation 1945-1948" Report of the U. S. Repre- 
sentative to ICAO (Dept. of State Publication 3131) 40 pp. 
“Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938" Public Law No. 706, 75th Congress .. 
“Air Transport’ of Agricultural Perishables." Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 585. 1946. 44 pp. (Interbureau Committee on Postwar 
Programs) 
“Airport Building” 1946. 86 pp. (Civil Aeronautics Administration) 
“Airport Design” 1944. 74 pp. (Civil Aeronautics Administration) 
“Ground Loads Handbook" 1941. 20 pp. (Army-Navy-Civil Com- 
mittee on Aircraft Design Criteria, ANC Bulletin 2) .......... 
“Civil Aeronautics Manuals" (Civil Aeronautics Authority) 
Production Certificates. 1945. 16 pp. ............. cece eens 
Airplane Airworthiness. 1945. 193 pp 
Maintenance, Repair, and Alteration of Certified Aircraft, Air- 
craft Engines, Propellers, and Instruments. 1943. 133 pp. .... 
‘egies ccd. tn, 2 a eae ee 
"Civil Air Regulations" (Civil Aeronautics Board) 
Airworthiness Certificates. 1943. 4 pp. ........2. 000000 ceee 
Type and Production Certificates. 1946. 3 pp. ............... 
Airplane Airworthiness. 1943. 54 pp. .............-0000eeeee 
Rotocraft Airworthiness. 1946. 14 pp. ............ 00 ccc wees 
Aircraft Airworthiness, Limited Category. 1946. | p. ......... 
Aircraft Engine Airworthiness. 1941. 5 pp. 
Aircraft Equipment Airworthiness. 1946. 13 pp. ............. 
Maintenance, Repair, and Alteration of Certified Aircraft and of 
Aircraft Engines, Propellers, and Instruments. 1942. 2 pp. 
Air Carrier Operating Certification. 1946. 12 pp. .... 
Certification and Operation Rules for Scheduled Air Carrier Op- 
erations Outside the Continental Limits of the U.S. 1946. 16 pp. 
Nonscheduled Air Carrier Certification and Operation Rules. 
ae Rr ee et re ee 
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TRAINING FOREME 





A materials handling 
system cannot function 
efficiently without proper- 
ly trained supervisors. 


IN 





MATERIALS HANDLING 


A detailed discussion of the steps necessary in training supervisory per- 
sonnel in the proper use of modern materials handling equipment. Mr. 
Howard tells how International Harvester solves this pressing need and 
affords industry a striking pattern for efficiency. 


By RANDALL R. HOWARD, 


other supervisory personnel 
of the International [ar- 
vester Co. of Chicago are now 
being afforded the opportunity of 
attending a series of educational 
training classes designed to stand- 
ardize and improve materials han- 
dling methods. 

These training classes will be 
attended by IHC supervisory. per- 
sonnel whose activities are directly 
or indirectly concerned with ma- 
terials handling. And this of 
course will include practically all 
IHC employees at this level, since 
the company operations, in the 
manufacture and world-wide dis- 
tribution of farm machinery in- 
eluding farm tractors, industrial 
power, motor trucks and refrigera- 
tion products, necessarily requires 
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[TMi saners of foremen and 


Special Correspondent 


the annual handling of millions of 
tons of basic raw materials and 
also the distribution of more than 
300,000 different finished unit 
machines and parts. Then in the 
follow-through of this program, it 
shall become the task of each IHC 
foreman who takes the training 
course to put over among his own 
group of workers these improved 
standardized methods in materials 
handling. 

In a number of IHC manufac- 
turing works these training classes 
are already under way. A training 
elass normally will be conducted 
through nine sessions totalling ten 
hours. For instruction use there 
are two newly prepared publica- 
tions of letter-head size. One is a 
28-page booklet on ‘‘ Materials 
Handling’’ which describes the 


company materials handling meth- 
ods; and the booklet includes il- 
lustrations to show many of the 
standardized units of handling 
equipment in use by the company. 

The second new publication is 
a ‘‘Lesson Plan’’ booklet of 16 
pages for the class instructor. It 
states that the class sessions have 
these two objectives: 1. To give 
works supervisory personnel 4&4 
working knowledge of the objec- 
tives and methods of materials 
handling. 2. To review the fore- 
men’s part in efficient materials 
handling and explain the organiza- 
tions established to help him. 

As aids, the instructor is ad- 
vised to use the following four 
kinds of help: 

1. A blackboard. 

2. A ‘‘visualeast’’ machine with 
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38 listed pictures. These pictures 
are shown in enlarged form, for 
class information and to develop 
discussion. They include some of 
the older types of materials han- 


dling equipment and handling 
methods which the company has 
discarded; and in contrast, the 
newer methods and types of stand- 
ardized equipment. 

3. Materials handling movies. 
These are shown to illustrate the 
No. 1 mechanized equipment in 
action; the most effective of these 
is ‘‘Materials on the Move,’’ a 28 
minute movie. Then two 22-minute 
movies, ‘‘The Fork Truck’’ and 
““Operator’s Care and Mainte- 
nance of Materials Handling 
Euipment.’’ These films are avail- 
able from the U. S. Navy Depart- 
ment. The third is a 7-minute 
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Warehouse . 


silent film, ‘‘Safe Handling of 
Materials,’’ made at several IHC 
Works. It shows various methods 
of unloading materials such as 
steel, coal, lumber and bar stock. 
4. Reference material. This in- 
cludes the IHC ‘‘Materials Han- 
dling Manual,’’ and the IHC 
‘‘Product Protection Manual.’’ 

It is suggested, in the introduc- 


tion to the ‘‘Lesson Plan’’ book- . 


let, that the class instructor must 
impress the following on his stud- 
ents from the beginning: ‘‘1. The 
importance of proper materials 
handling methods. 2. Describe the 
necessity of getting materials 
through the plant speedily; 3. 
Emphasize how better materials 
handling methods will increase 
the capacity of the plant. 4. Make 
sure that students have a good 


The packing line and scale in IHC Warehouse 
for distribution of small parts. A total of more 
than 300,000 different unit parts are boxed. 
labeled, banded and weighed. 





Stacked pallets used for stor- 
age of small parts in new IHC 
. also overhead 
conveyor system which carries 
parts to the packing benches. 


understanding of the objectives of 
materials handling and of the 
basic principles that make effi- 
ciency and economy. 5. Stress the 
foreman’s role in materials han- 
dling, for he is the only one who 
ean make better methods work.’’ 

The instructor also is reminded 
that ‘‘although nearly all students 
will have a good fundamental 
knowledge of the materials han- 
dling equipment described, many 
of them will not be familiar with 
the economic aspects of the proper 
use of such equipment. Therefore, 
the instructor should proceed 
slowly when discussing such mat- 
ters.’’ 

It is planned that the new train- 
ing course in materials handling 
which will be taken by IHC fore- 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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HERE is always a question 
of value present when sec- 
ond hand equipment of any 

kind is purchased. At present 
many people buying used auto- 
mobiles who, under normal pro- 
duction and sales conditions, would 
stay clear of second-hand equip- 
ment. Today, however, second- 
hand units are bought of necessity 
and the attendant risks and incon- 
vieniences are accepted because 
they are concomitants of second- 
hand equipment. Of course, there 
is always a market for second- 
hand units, but this market, speak- 
ing generally, exists only for the 
prospective buyers who are unable 
to meet new unit prices. 

Frequently an industry is in- 
clined te follow the pattern set by 
another industry and to fall into 
ways which are unprofitable for 
both the industry and its custo- 
mers. This is the situation now 
facing the materials-handling in- 
dustry. 

In the past, most materials 
handling equipment was sold on 
a new unit basis for the reason 
that only the more progressive 
and larger organizations were a 
market for this type of equipment. 
Purchasers were able to pay the 
new equipment prices. Now, how- 
ever, many marginal operators 
who have been sold on the eco- 
nomies that are realizable through 
mechanized handling are desirous 
of owning such equipment. As a re- 
sult, we find a growing demand 
for used materials-handling equip- 
ment. Some branches of the ma- 
terials-handling industry are fos- 
tering this new market. Others are 
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“Trade-Ins” 


The market for used materials handling equipment poses many 


problems . . . In this article, Mr. Potts warns that buyers are 
apt to find themselves behind the “eight ball” unless they take 


precautions. 


resisting it. For example, electric 
industrial truck manufacturers, 
will not accept in most cases 
‘*trade-ins.’” The industry has 
established a policy of a turn-in 
allowance per machine unit 
towards the purchase of a new ma- 
chine. This allowance is based on 
the understanding that the custo- 
mer will destroy the used machine 
or sell it as junk only. In this way 
the development of a used equip- 
ment market in the electric indus- 
trial truck field is prevented. 

The gasoline truck manufac- 
turers who work through dis- 
tributors currently are advising 
these distributors to accept trade- 
ins and rebuild equipment for sale 
in the used equipment market. At 
first glance, this looks like profit- 
able business. As time goes on, 
however, the situation will become 
like the used car situation before 
the war, when car dealers had 
trouble disposing of used car units 
and new units at the same time. 
Road machinery and contractor 
equipment builders have for years 
had a trade-in policy, but they 
have been able to control the used 
equipment market because the 
number of contractor-users is lim- 
ited and because large contractors 
will buy new equipment only. This 
equipment generally is so badly 
worn by the time it is available 
for the used equipment market 
that only a small amount can be 
taken in trade. This is passed on 
to smaller contractors as rebuilt 
or used equipment. 

Before the war, dealers and dis- 
tributors of this type of equip- 
ment were beginning to feel the 





By MATTHEW W. POTTS 
Materials Handling Consultant 


pinch of the used machinery mar- 
ket. Most of them had units in 
storage yards and these units con- 
stituted tied-up capital which 
could not be liquidated easily. 
Some of these dealers were fortu- 
nate in being able to unload all of 
this equipment as a result of the 
government’s demand for units. 
Today, the demand for new equip- 
ment is exceeding the output ;. con- 
sequently, producers and distribu- 
tors are not greatly concerned 
over the trade-in problem. How- 
ever, it remains a threat. of the 
future—and one deserving of 
much thought—if a repetition of 
prewar difficulties is to be avoided. 

Some years ago Crosby Fields, 
an engineer, suggested that used 
machines, whether materials-hand- 
ling equipment, production equip- 
ment, ete., should be depreciated 
at a given rate and destroyed 
when a pre-determined deprecia- 
tion point was reached. This, he 
suggested, would make for more 
jobs in the production field and 
would prevent production equip- 
ment falling into the hands of 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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Get the telescopic 





TILTING FORK ELECTRIC TRUCK 


Pallet loads, skid bin loads, loads with stringers attached—all can be 
piled high with this new 10-foot lift Worksaver. It gives you every 
advantage of available cubic footage in storage areas, in freight cars 





and motor trucks. Double-Acting 
It’s just the right truck for easy, fast and safe operation wherever Hydraulic 

clearances are low, wherever aisles are narrow. That’s because it’s only Lifting Ram 

83" high with forks lowered, and 33" wide. And the Telescopic Work- Electric 

saver is rugged, powerful, economical to use. There’s ample battery LIFT 

capacity for two days’ operation without recharging. Electric 


So if you want to cut your production costs—if you want to put new TRAVEL 
speed into handling operations—the new Yale Telescopic Worksaver is 
the time, effort and money-saving electric truck for you. Get all the 
facts. See the classified section of your telephone book for our near- 
by representative or send for bulletin M-123. The Yale & Towne 


Manufacturing Company, 4526 Tacony Street, Phila. 24, Pa. 


USE IT IN CAPACITIES 
FREIGHT CARS— 47 
MOTOR TRUCKS 4° 







2000 LBS. 
up to 48” load length 


2500 LBS. 
up to 36” load length 


3000 LBS. 
up to 28” load length 


MATERIAL HANDLING MACHINERY A 


CuTs dient COSTS...SAVES TIME.. ee EFFORT.. -PROMOTES SAreTY i 


PRT SE AT 5S CA: 


INDUSTRIAL SCALES +» HOISTS—HAND AND ELECTRIC - TRUCKS—HAND LIFT AND ELECTRIC 
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Western Transportation Problems 


Motor transportation in the western states differs from that in the 
East . . . Truck design is generally ahead of highway design, but there 
are still some problems left to be solved. 


lems in the 11 western states 

differ from those in the 
eastern part of the country largely 
in the sizes of pay loads, in the 
difficulties of mountain operation, 
and in the extent to which motor 
carriers serve the overall economy 
of the region. I believe it is con- 
servative to say that the great and 
later development of the Rocky 
Mountain and West Coast region 
has been made possible by auto- 
motive commercial vehicles. 


P RANSPORTATION prob- 


More Liberal Weights and Lengths 
in West 


I think nearly everyone is aware 
that line-haul vehicles and loads 
are much larger in the 11 western 
states than in the East. Before 
considering the sizes of typical ve- 
hicles, let us briefly review the 
historical development of high 
ways and highway weight and 
length limitations in the West. 


Motor trucks were found to 
serve best the general economy of 
the vast western states, because 
their services could be very flex- 
ible to meet the growing needs of 
the originally sparsely settled 
areas. Further, in serving these 
areas trucks can use direct and 
shortest routes, thereby giving 
faster service. This is especially 
true in regard to.north and south 
movements. Trucks were, and are, 
the primary and basic carriers of 
general freight in the vast hinter- 
land areas and they have done the 
job well. For these reasons, trucks 
have not been arbitrarily restricted 





An address before the Detroit section of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
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By TED V. RODGERS 


Chairman of Board of Directors 
American Trucking Assns., Inc. 


to local cartage work or to minor 
positions as railroad auxiliaries. 

It appears that as roads and 
bridges were improved, highway 
officials planned to anticipate 
transportation needs in terms of 
freight transportation beyond the 
needs of passenger cars. As rather 
large vehicles were already in use, 
and as the communities were in 
favor of efficient truck service, the 
highway improvement program 
anticipated large gross _ loads. 
Thus, when regulation and legis- 
lation came about, the load limits 
and lengths were more liberal than 
those which exist in the East. In 
recent years automotive design 
caught up with and passed these 
apparently liberal allowances, and 
the common carrier truck industry 
in the western states wants still 
larger capacity vehicles, despite a 
seemingly adverse terrain. 

Western Operating Conditions 

There are long stretches of level 
roads in the western states where 
road speeds can be the equal of 
those obtained in the East. One 
of the real problems is a suitable 


performance compromise between 
level road speed and ability on 
the mountain grades. 

In traveling over different 
mountain passes which may vary 
in elevation between 5,000 and 


11,000 ft., trucks may be on con- * 


tinuous grades for as long as 20 
miles. From this you can appre- 
ciate the need for horsepower 
under the hood and a number of 
closely placed gears in the trans- 
mission which will permit the best 
use of all available horsepower to 
maintain mountain road speed for 
an hour or more. 

Diesel engines have a relatively 
narrow speed range in which op- 
timum performance can be ob- 
tained. In order to have the gear 
steps close enough together so that 
engines will not be overspeeded or 
lugged in any gear to the detri- 
ment of the engine or the road 
speed, it is necessary to have more 
than five speeds forward in the 
transmission system. With ten or 
more speeds in the transmission 
system, the driver has an oppor- 
tunity to select a gear which will 
give him maximum road speed 
with engine r.p.m. for maximum 
horsepower. 

At present, most of the avail- 
able compound transmissions re- 
quire double shifting in order to 
obtain correct selection of the 
proper gears for varying grade 
conditions. This double shifting 
operation is burdensome and dan- 
gerous, since it frequently requires 
a two hand manipulation of two 
shifting levers. There is now avail- 
able a power shifting mechanism 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Steps enclosed inside the doors! Spine-saving new riding comfort! 
Improvement after improvement spotlights 
the new 1949 Studebaker trucks! 


. 


VERYWHERE you look, you 
see advancements in these 1949 
Studebaker trucks that are new to 
you—and new to truck designing! 


These husky, handsome, new 
Studebaker pace-setters have a dra- 
matic new kind ot styling to begin 
with! Sweeping streamlines from 
low front end all the way back! 


New colors, too, as well as new 
contours—‘‘new look’’ fenders 
flaired into a low-swung hood—a 
lower cab—a massive new grille— 
a rugged two-tone bumper! 

No slippery running boards— 
the dats aaaaeelt The wide 
doors have “hold-open”’ stops! 

It would take pages of this publi- 
cation to describe everything that’s 
new and different in the revolution- 
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ary 1949 Studebaker trucks. Stop 
in and see them for yourself at a 
nearby dealer’s. 

More truck models than Stude- 
baker ever offered before! An ex- 
tensive new range of sizes and 
wheelbases! 

Cab equipment includes window 
wings, foot-operated ventilators, 
automatic cab light, ash tray—two 
arm rests, windshield wipers, sun 
visors.Studebaker’s exclusive Truck 
Climatizer heating and defrosting 
system is available at extra cost. 


STUDEBAKER 
TRUCKS 


NOTED FOR LOW-COST OPERATION 
© Studebaker Corp'n, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.8.A. 


} 





A new kind of lift-the-hood wicnestbitity:' 


—No ong bes oo ot 
and ignition! No fumbling r the dae 


SS - 

-opening hood of the 1949 Studebaker - 
trucks make it easy even for men of small |» 
stature to reach without strain. 


P ~ 
saat pie al 
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in the future will be achieved 

through technological im- 
provement in distribution, accord- 
ing to O. F. Minor, assistant to the 
vice president, marketing, Shell 
Oil Co. Mr. Minor told a group of 
oil men in Nashville recently that 
the industry has long used the 
skill of scientists and engineers to 
raise its manufacturing operations 
almost to peak efficiency, but he 
insisted that there is still great 
need to make those same engineer- 
ing principles work toward more 
efficient distribution. 

In discussing the streamlined 
program for which Shell last win- 
ter received the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers Award 
for ‘‘Outstanding Progress in Pe- 
troleum Distribution,’’ Mr. Minor 
said that distribution covers the 


dx oil industry’s progress 
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entire range of operations from 
the time the product is produced 
in finished form until it is deliv- 
ered to the ultimate consumer. It 
includes such diverse phases of the 
oil industry as warehousing, truck- 
ing, finance, selling, advertising 
and accounting—each of which 
presents opportunities for scien- 
tific improvement. 

In bulk depots of the future, 
costly pumphouses will probably 
be replaced by weatherproof 
pumps and motors, set outdoors. 
Shoulder height loading ports in 
trucks may eliminate expensive 
loading racks. Warehouses will be 
built smaller, with floors at ground 
level, because fork trucks, pal- 
letizers and other hydraulic lifting 
devices will permit higher, safer 
stacking than manual methods do. 

Trucks themselves will probably 





































continue to carry about the sam 
loads because of weight regu 
tions, but they will be equippe 
to load and unload faster, thus 
ducing turn-around time and rai 
ing distribution efficiency stil 
further. 

At the dealer level in the di 
tribution system, Mr. Minor fores 
sees an increasing trend towaré 
larger storage capacity at stations 
This will reduce the number of 
trucks needed for deliveries; i 
will permit bee-line routings on 
better schedules and _ eliminate 
emergency deliveries; and it will 
aid the dealer by reducing drive 
away tie-ups and assuring him o 
adequate supplies in case of un 
expected surges in business. 

Possibilities for improvement in 
personnel are less tangible than 
those in warehousing and truck- 
ing, but they are just as impor- 
tant. The salesman of the future 
will add to his personality and 
sales ability a solid groundwork in 
the knowledge of petroleum mar- 
keting economics. Pointing out his 
own company’s conviction of the 
importance of having the finest 
personnel available for the future 
era of distribution, Mr. Minor said 
that Shell, during the past year 
alone, has trained 750 men in its 
marketing department in all phase 
of distribution. It is only with the 
aid of well-trained men applying 
the same technological skill that 
has gone into manufacturing that 
the industry can be sure of achiev- 
ing the economies so important to 
future progress. 





Transportation Problems 
(Continued from Page 32) 


for compound transmissions, but 
this device does not change the in- 
correct principle of requiring a 
double shift in order to select ad- 
jacent gears. Julius Gaussoin and 
a@ group of motor carriers out in 
Oregon have devised a new trans- 
mission gear shifting pattern 
which, I am told, will permit a 
progressive selection of as many as 
fifteen uniformly spaced gears 
with only two double shifts in the 
entire range. 


Brakes Are a Problem 


Braking requirements for the 
large vehicles and combinations 
used on the West Coast can be 
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divided into two phases; first is 
the stopping ability, and second is 
the retarding ability on grades. 
Insofar as stopping performance 
is concerned, the present brake de- 
sign apparently is adequate but is 
too slow in action on combinations 
60 feet long. In other words, after 
the brakes get into action the stop- 
ping performance is as good as it 
is on lighter and smaller vehicles. 

However, present brake equip- 
ment will not enable the stopping 
of a 60 ft. combination in 30 ft. 
from 20 miles an hour measured 
from the place where the brake 
pedal is first depressed, because of 
operational lag in the system. 
Here is one place where there is 
a great need for improvement in 







design, and a reduction in the lag 
of power brakes appears to be the 
problem in improving stopping 
performance. 


The second phase of mountain 
braking is the retarding action 
needed on long grades. There ap- 
pears to be some need for a re 
tarder which would employ a prin- 
ciple other than the wearing of 
brake lining to produce the retard- 
ing effect. As you may know, 
there has been considerable work 
along these lines in both electric 
and hydraulie retarders. However, 
present devices of this type add 
considerably to the tare weight of 
the vehicle. The western operators 
are not entirely unanimous in re- & 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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The Eaton Planetary System 
Minimizes the Load on Each Gear Tooth 
with Resultant Longer Life 


In Eaton’s exclusive planetary system, the gear load is divided over 
four planetary pinions. Hence, the pound load per inch of gear 
tooth face is relatively low, and possibility of fracture under severe 
service conditions is minimized. This feature contributes to the 
long life of Eaton 2-Speed Axles. 

See your truck dealer for complete information. 





POWER WHEN YOU NEED IT~SPEED WHEN YOU WANT IT 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


rhe Division 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















FACTORY 
TRUCK 
$4600 





Handy for many general moving jobs 
as ‘‘stock” truck... carrying parts from 
machine to machine in the course of 
manufacture. Three lengthwise bolsters 
assure ample platform support; strong 
construction throughout. Stakes are re- 
movable to add to its general handiness. 





CASE TRUCK — 11191 


Malleable iron construction. Light in 
weight yet practically indestructible. 
Designed for easy handling of heavy 
cases, boxes and heavy machinery. 
Spikes on frame top prevent load from 
slipping. Carries up to one ton. 




















PLATFORM OR WAGON TRUCK 
01433 


Designed specifically for quicker 
handling of sheet plates in mills 
but proved very useful for carry- 
ing other large, bulky loads. 
Rugged construction throughout 
to withstand heavy loads heavy 
iron strap, set flush, binds platform 
all around. Wheels extra wide for 
greater stability. 



















COTTON 
TRUCK — 9213 


Ideal for handling 
bales. Designed for 
the cotton industry 
but its features make 
it readily adaptable 
for easier handling 
of other large, bulky 
objects. Full-length 
steel strapping — 
front and back — on 
selected hardwood 
handles for extra 
strength and service. 
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LIFT JACK PLATFORM TRUCK 
500 


Lifts and rolls easily . . . ideal for 
handling heavy loads in small 
spaces. Eliminates many handling 
processes. Powerful jack operates 
by merely pulling handle down. 
To remove jack, handle lifts up 
and jack rolls out. No pins, ratchets 
or levers to operate. 








COMMANDER STEEL FRAME 
PLATFORM TRUCK — S2742A 


Here's a Tilting or Center Balance 
Truck that's a real time-saver. Designed 
for quick turning in congested areas, 
around corners, narrow aisles. Turns in 
its own length . . . pushes from either 
end. Strong construction throughout. 
Available with Plain or Roller Bearing 
Semi-Steel Wheels or Roller Bearing 
Rubber Tired Wheels. 











BARREL TRUCK — 426 


All steel construction. Specially 
built to make handling of open 
barrels easy and quick. Good 
balance and maneuverability. 











FEED 
TRUCK — 9310 


Designed for speedy 
handling of feed 
bags but just as 
handy for moving 
cases and bales, 
such as hay, etc. 
Also proved effi- 
cient for handling 
plumbing and heat- 
ing supplies. Extra 
long nose for easier 
load pick-up .. . 
steam bent handles. 
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AIR TRANSPORT | 


A discussion of the major problems affecfing the present 


and future status of air transportation in this country. 


By VICE ADM. EMORY S. LAND 


President 


Air Transport Assn. of America 


deviate from normal pro- 
cedure and attempt to outline 
in question and answer form some 
of the things we are all thinking 
about. The first question is really 
basic. 
1. What does the air transport 
industry offer to the public? 


|’ THESE remarks I shall 


The usual answer is ‘‘speed.’’ 
My answer is ‘‘time.’’ It is my 
belief that the saving of time is 
the greatest peacetime asset we 
have to offer. Travel across the 
continent is less than 12 hours by 
air. Mail is delivered between the 
most distant points of the nation 
in 12 to 18 hours. Shippers take 
advantage of the lessened time of 
nationwide distribution brought 
about by the linking of 2,500 com- 
munities with interlocking air and 
surface transport. From an emer- 
gency point of view, the air trans- 
port industry is an auxiliary to the 
armed services in much the same 
way as the Merchant Marine— 
each of them offering its own kind 
of mobility that adds to a com- 
plete defense. 


2. What are the difficulties in 
financing the airlines? 


—_ 


Address at summer meeting of the So- 
ciety for Automotive Engineers. 


OCTOBER, 1948 


After the war, in the fall of 
1945 and in 1946, the airlines 
undertook a tremendous expansion 
program. It was inaugurated be- 
cause : 

1. Demand for airline pas- 
senger transportation in 
1946 was at a rate which 
brought three times as 
many passengers to the 
airlines as in 1941. 

2. Domestic routes, shortened 
during the war, were re- 
stored and extended. In- 
ternational routes were re- 
converted from military 
control to private opera- 
tion. New planes were 
needed for both. 


3. Larger, more comfortable 
transport planes were on 
the drawing boards; planes 
designed to fly faster, in 
higher altitudes, and to 
provide more nonstop serv- 
ices between the larger 
cities. 

These planes were at the plan- 
ning stage in 1944. One type was 
then estimated to cost five and one- 
half times the cost of a new pre- 
war DC-3. When the first of these 
planes was delivered in 1946, in- 
stead of a cost estimated in 1944 











at $550,000, there was a price tag 
reading $800,000. In other words, 
the new plane would carry less 
than three times the number of 
passengers as the DC-s, but would 
eost eight times the 1940 SC-3 
price. And one of our larger com- 
panies has estimated that the cost 
of training, of disruption to opera- 
tions and maintenance, and of 
other expenditures required for 
the introduction of a new type of 
plane amounted to eight million 
dollars in 1946, in addition to the 
costs for equipment and spare 
parts. This is in an industry 
where engineers are fond of saying 
that a plane type is obsolete as 
soon as it goes into service. The 
hard fact remains that airplanes 
are depreciated generally on a 
four-to seven-year basis. Contrast 
that with a Pullman ear, which 
has a life expectancy of 27 years. 

Pilots’ salaries in some cases 
went up as high as $12,000 a year. 
Fuel prices increased, and other 
direct costs rose sharply. Direct 
flying costs for one of the newer 
planes on a large airline rose 
from 67e. per plane mile in 1944 
to 87c. two years later. Every- 
thing cost so much more in 1946 
that the financing programs the 

(Continued on Page 49) 









CAB and AIRCARGO 
COMPETITION 


What will be the effect of the CAB minimum rate ruling which 
became effective July 1? Dr. Frederick discusses, pro and con, 
the possible consequences which may ensue from the important 
order which was passed despite vigorous airline objection. 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK Aircargo Consultant 


from the airlines, the Civil 

Aeronautics Board stuck 
by its minimum rate order of last 
April and made such rates effec- 
tive as of last July 1. In the 
coming months, therefore, the low- 
est rate level legally attainable 
will be just under 13c. per ton- 
mile. This does not necessarily 
mean that there will be any re- 
striction in total air eargo move- 
ment, if one can base such a con- 


Dime vigorous objections 


elusion on a comparison of this 
rate level with that for the period 
of July through Sept. 1947. It 
may, however, have some effect on 
individual carriers or types of 
carriers. 

The effect on individual cargo 
carriers, or on the all-cargo carrier 
vs. the combination carrier, de- 
pends somewhat on the overall 
volume of cargo available. The 
minimum rate order of the CAB, 
in effect, necessitates higher rates 


on large shipments moving for 
long distances and allows existing 
rates for smaller shipments mov- 
ing shorter distances to remain 
approximately the same. 

It will be interesting to see what 
effect the higher rates will have on 
the total amount of bulk cargo 
available for shipment. Between 
July and September 1947, both 
airlines and all-cargo operators 
were complaining that, under the 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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Cut down on 


“hidden transportation costs” 


Look behind the tariff...ship via 
AMERICAN AIRLINES AIRFREIGHT 


Dig down under thé basic cost of surface transportation 
and you'll find a multiplicity of “hidden transportation 
costs” that inflate your shipping expense and add to the 
cost of distribution. Consider, for example, the capital 
that’s “frozen” on slow, long-haul shipments; you can 
free that capital for quick turnover by using swift-moving 
Airfreight. Think of the losses through spoilage and 
obsolescence that can be averted by using Airfreight. 
Figure out for yourself how much you can save on ware- 
housing requirements. Think of the mark-downs you'll avoid if you keep 
inventories small and make replacements of stock by Airfreight. 


NEW PROFIT OPPORTUNITIES 


And on the positive side, take into consideration the new profits made pos- 
sible when Airfreight gets your merchandise to market at the most favor- 
able time. You'll get top prices for air-shipped products .. . you'll be able 
to establish new and more lucrative merchandising policies... you'll be 
in a position to exploit new and enlarged markets—when you employ 
American’s Airfreight on a day-in, day-out basis. 


IT’S ECONOMICAL, TOO 


American’s Airfreight rates for bulk shipments are surprisingly low—and 
when you look behind the tariff you’|I find that Airfreight is more economi- 
cal in many cases, than slower, surface transportation. 

Find out for yourself how Airfreight can work for you. Call your nearest 
American Airlines office or write to American Airlines, Inc., Cargo Divi- 
sion, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





AMERICAN AIRLINES Airfreignt 


1948 








Photo Missouri-Pacific Lines 


66 HAT’S wrong with the 
railroads’ freight 
service?’’?’ stormed 


Charles Knowles, president of the 
French Textile Co., as he indig- 
nantly paced back and forth in 
his office. ‘‘It’s taking three to 
four weeks for our less than car- 
load shipments to reach consignees. 
Yet the distances are under 300 
miles. The customers are blaming 
us for the delays caused by the 
unsatisfactory service being fur- 
nished by the railroads. Look at 
this batch of complaints.’’ 
Knowles paused in his pacing 
and handed seven letters to Jack 
McCormack, free lance traffic man- 
ager, who was seated in front of 
the president’s desk. He glanced 
through the communications, which 
reported the non-arrival of long 
over-due consignments. As he was 
about to reply to Knowles’ angry 
remarks, John Hankins, produc- 
tion manager of the company, 


(Author’s Note: Names of persons and 
companies are fictitious) 
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spoke up: ‘‘Chief, it’s more than 
our less than carloads. We are 
also experiencing serious tardiness 
in the delivery of our carloads to 
our customers. Furthermore, in- 
bound materials shipped to us are 
not being moved through prompt- 
ly by the railroads.’’ 

Knowles, thumping the desk 
with his fist, demanded of Jack: 
‘‘Why in thunder doesn’t the 
traffic department do something? 
Every day I’ve been getting kicks 
from the sales manager, the pur- 
chasing agent, and the production 
manager. Now the treasurer is be- 
ginning to fret.’’ 

**T’m fully aware of those daily 
accusations,’’ McCormack replied 
bitterly, ‘‘and I’m as disgusted 
as you are. My department is 
spending most of its daily activi- 
ties trying to locate shipments 
which have been detained while 
being transported by rail. For in- 
stance, I have here a record of a 
earload despatched to us eleven 
days ago. Notwithstanding that 


Jack McCormack, free lance 
traffic manager, “‘puts the fin- 
ger’”’ on some basic causes of 
delayed I.c.l. rail shipments. 


By HENRY G. ELWELL 


Traffic Consultant 


it’s from an origin located not 
more than 150 miles from our 
plant, we haven’t received the 
goods. Here’s another covering 4 
less than carload purchase for- 
warded to us from a point only 35 
miles from here. It was shipped 
seven days ago and is still to be 
delivered. We requested truck 
movement, but through an error 
the shipper forwarded it by rail.” 
While Jack was speaking, Wal- 
ter Tripp, the company treasurer, 
came in. As Jack concluded, Tripp 
inquiried: ‘‘Are other shippers’ 
eonsignees having similar trouble, 
or are we the exception?’’ 
McCormack smiled wearily: 
‘Walter, if this company were 
the only one which had occasion 
for complaint, I’d resign om 
the grounds of being incompetent. 
But the situation is general. At 
traffic club meetings, at sessions 
of the Shippers Advisory Boards, 
wherever shippers gather, one 
hears a great deal of grumbling 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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You'll save money with a truck that’s built to fit 
your job. Any truck that’s too big for its job, 


Only 





Douge uilds 
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"4ob- Rated ro SAVE TIME... 


will waste gas and oil. Or, if it’s too small it 
won’t stand up . . . maintenance costs will be 
excessive. There’s no need to drive expensive 
“misfits.” Just see your Dodge dealer. Tell him 
what you haul. . . the weight of your loads... 
and your hauling conditions. He will recommend 
the right “‘Job-Rated”’ truck for your job. 





Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated”’ trucks save valuable time, 
too, simply by keeping out of the repair shop. 
They save time, because each truck is engineered 
with exactly the right one of 7 different truck 
engines. Each one has exactly the right clutch, 
transmission, rear axle and gear ratio to haul a 
specific load, over specific roads, with time- 
and money-saving efficiency. 


"§0b-Rated” TO LAST LONGER... 





VISIT THE BIG DODGE “JOB-RATED” a ” 
TRUCK AND EQUIPMENT SHOW Rated 

SESS popee jell TRUCKS 
November 18-21, 1948 SE RS 


OCTOBER, 1948 





Naturally, a truck that fits the job. . . a truck 
“‘Job-Rated’’ with exactly the right units, from 
engine to rear axle . . . will last longer! This 
means lower upkeep costs. It also means on-the- 
job dependability and satisfaction. Ask your 
Dodge dealer to show you why the right “Job- 
Rated” truck can save money, save time, and 
last longer . . . on your hauling job! 


You'll.profit from these NEW features, too! 


New ‘‘cross-steering,’’ with shorter wheelbases that 
accommodate full-size bodies, enable you to turn in 
much smaller circles. You can park, back into alleys 
or up to loading platforms with much greater ease. 





CONVENTIONAL LEFT TURN => aoe 





LEFT OR RIGHT TURN 


CONVENTIONAL RIGHT TURN 


Front axles have been moved 
back, engines forward. More load 
is on the front axle . givin, 
much better weight distribution. 
With wider tread axles, longer 
springs, and “‘Air-O-Ride”’ seats 
you get a marvelous new 
“‘cushioned ride.” 


New ‘“Pilot-Honse”’ cabs, with 
nearly 200 square inches more 
windshield glass area, give tre- 
mendously increased vision .. . 
and safety! 


For the location of the Dodge dealer in your community, consult the yellow pages of your local telephone directory 











TRAINING FOREMEN IN HANDLING 


(Continuéd from Page 27) 


men normally shall have nine dif- 
ferent sessions. 

Session I will consider ‘‘ What 

Materials Handling Is.’’ In gen- 
eral, materials handling is defined 
as ‘‘the planned flow of all ma- 
terials and products from their 
origin to the consumer.’’ It is 
further stated that such a program 
has the following eight objectives: 
1. Reduce the cost of handling. 
2. Economical use of warehouse 
and storage space. 3. Increase 
plant capacity. 4. Reduce inven- 
tory. 5. Improve product protec- 
tion. 6. Improve safety conditions. 
7. Improve working conditions. 8. 
Provide better service to the cus- 
tomer. 
* For Session II, the general sub- 
ject is ‘‘Basie Principles of Ma- 
terials Handling.”’ It is em- 
phasized that, to ‘‘make a good 
materials handling program pro- 
duce substantial savings,’’ the fol- 
lowing eleven factors should be 
developed : 

1. Reduce handling to a mini- 
mum. Count the number of times 
some materials are handled in your 
department and see if that num- 
ber can be reduced. 

2. Use straight line routes. The 
shortest hauling distance is a 
straight line between any two 
points. 

3. Use mechanical equipment. 
Costs will drop when mechanical 
equipment is put to work on heavy 
loads. 

4. Increase speed of handling 
operations. By cutting the time 
necessary for handling, efficiency 
will go up. 

5. Reduce tare weight. Tare 
weight is the weight carried in 
addition to the ‘‘pay load.’’ 

6. Use gravity. Gravity is the 
cheapest power at our disposal. 

7. Increase safety. Mechanized 
handling and safe storage are 
bound to reduce accidents. 

8. Reduce fatigue. A _ tired 
worker is not an efficient worker. 

9. Keep ’em rolling. Preventive 
maintenance will go a long way 
toward keeping the equipment on 
the job. 


‘40 


10. Prevent product damage. If 
the product is damaged, most of 
the work has been done for noth- 
ing. 

11. Store efficiently. Additional 
space can be ‘‘made’’ by stacking 
stock as high as you safely can. 


The theme for Session III is 
‘*Harvester’s Progress in Ma- 
terials Handling.’’ In this session 
there is a review of progress in 
the development of the general 
company-wide materials handling 
program. It is pointed out that in 
some of the older Harvester plants, 
with more than one floor and often 
with many small buildings scat- 
tered over large areas, there have 
been difficult handling problems, 
as compared with the newer com- 
pany plants with one-story build- 
ings. 

The next point made is that 
‘‘management has recognized the 
importance of materials handling 
and has established a program to 
make Harvester the leader in this 
field. Standardization and Com- 
pany-wide cooperation are funda- 
mentals. Standardization is the se- 
lection of the best available meth- 
ods and their adoption in all 
plants. It does not mean that pres- 
ent methods will not be changed. 
As better methods are found, they 
will be made the standards.’’ 


The foremen attending this ses- 
sion are given practical advice on 
solving their individual handling 
problems. They are told that the 
materials handling engineer at 
their works is responsible for aid- 
ing in establishing improved han- 








Underground Warehouse 


Plans for Norway's first underground 
warehouse are now being carried out. 
Twenty four two-story rooms, 45 by I5 yd. 
each, will be hewn out of Ekeberg Mountain 
near Oslo. This will provide nearly 35,000 
sq. yd. of storage space. The material 
removed will be used to construct a 40-yd. 
wide dock extending the length of the 
warehouse. Rail and motor transport service 
will connect with the warehouse and the 
docks and an electric railway will carry 
goods to and from storage rooms. Ad- 
vantages of underground storage are: rust 
and mold-proof chambers, exclusion of dust 
and moisture to suit each tenant. 


——-— 
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dling methods. In general, the 
duties of the work materials han. 
dling engineer are: 

1. Responsibility for the origin. 
ation, development and _ installa. 
tion of new materials handling 
procedures and the development, 
selection and operation of ma- 
terials handling equipment. 

2. Cooperation with other staff 
departments in developing plant 
layouts involving the handling or 
storing of materials and incorpo. 
rating the most efficient methods 
of materials handling. 

3. Consultation with foremen re- 
garding materials handling or stor- 
age problems, analysis of such 
problems and necessary action. 

4. Study of new ideas for im- 
proved materials handling meth- 
ods 


At this session, there is also an 
outline of the help available to 
the different Harvester works 
through the THC Material Han- 
dling Research Laboratory in 
Chicago. This laboratory is one of 
the service departments in the 
Manufacturing Research Building, 
which has 220000 square feet of 
floor space and some 250 research 
personnel in all departments. In 
addition to direct aid on specific 
questions, the laboratory also in- 
vestigates long-range problems in- 
volving handling methods, and has 
a continuous going program to co- 
ordinate and improve all I[ar- 
vester handling operations. 

Also, one of the recently adopted 
important services of Manufactur- 
ing Research has been the compila- 
tion of a materials handling 
manual, with detailed descriptions 
of approved company materials 
handling methods; and as better 
company handling methods are de- 
vised they are added to the 
manual. This volume is intended 
primarily for use by materials 
handling engineers, but it has sec- 
tions of special value to operations 
supervisors and also is available 
to interested foremen. 

The general topic for Session IV 
is ‘‘Materials Handling Equip- 
ment.’’ One purpose is to help 
develop general familiarity with 
the different kinds of equipment. 
There is also need to develop 
standardized descriptive names, to 
combat a present tendency in some 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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SMALL BUSINESS, TOO, CAN PROFIT FROM 
Teccce: NDUSTRIAL-TRUCKS 


OCTOBER, 


1948 


SSIBLY you’ve supposed that your 
plant or warehouse lacks the work 
volume necessary to justify the use of 
an electric industrial truck. You may, 
then, be astonished to find, on analysis, 
that not only have you more than enough 
but that you’ve already paid for several 
trucks in needless handling expense. 
ACTUALLY, a battery-powered truck 
can make such huge savings in compari- 
son with manual handling that it need 
not be busy continuously to show a profit. 
In many instances, a truck having no 
more than an hour’s work per day can pay 
for itself in less than a year—or in about 
a month and a half if kept busy all day. 
TOO, there is the great versatility of 
this self-loading truck— ts ability to per- 


form moving and tiering operations 
many cf which are beyond the limits of 
manual handling. For instance, high- 
stacking to save floor space, manipu- 
lating heavy and cumbersome machine 
parts, die-changing, charging hot fur- 
naces, and countless other examples. 

OTHERS in small business have found 
that an electric industrial truck demon- 
strates its wide usefulrfess and rock- 
bottom operating cost so quickly that 
the initial “‘one hour per day’”’ soon grows, 
as does the production—and profits—of 
its owner. 

YOU will find many suggestions for 
substantial savings in the MATERIAL 
HANDLING HANDBOOK and in 
UNIT LOADS—free on request. 


THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ASSOCIATION 


29-28D Forty-first Avenue, Queens Plaza, Long Island City 1, N.Y; 
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Nineteen License Plates 


HEN it comes to highway 

transportation, the situation 
is actually scandalous,’’ said 
Harvey C. Fruehauf, president of 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. in the 
August issue of DistrrpuTION AGE. 
‘*Vehicle loads are restricted by 
law in many states to a point -far 
below the capacity of either the 
vehicle or the road. Vehicle engi- 
neers and manufacturers are not 
permitted to design and produce 
equipment which they know would 
do a better job of hauling our 
country’s products because of in- 
hibiting laws imposed by politic- 
ians who have little or no technical 
knowledge of either vehicles or 
highways. 

‘Our highways are fairly uni- 
form throughout the nation. Speci- 
fications and materials used by 
road builders yary but little. Thus, 
roads have about equal capacity 
throughout the country, and yet 
vehicle load and length laws, sup- 
posedly based on the capacity of 
the highways, vary tremendously 
from. one state to the next. ‘‘If 
it were not so tragic, it would be 
laughable to contemplate the 
hodge-podge hit-and-miss, appar- 
ently devil-may-care mess of ve- 
hicle size. and. weight regulations 
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in the different states. It’s time to 
stop accepting any old vehicle size 
and weight figures just because 
they happen to represent a little 
increase over present state allow- 
ances.”’ 


These pungent remarks are well 
illustrated by the picture above, 
which shows a truck bearing 
NINETEEN license plates. This 
is graphic proof of the need for 
uniformity in state trucking laws 
and regulations and an end to the 
‘‘seandalous’’ conditions alluded 
to by Mr. Fruehauf. 


This brings into focus an in- 
volved table of state size and 
weight restrictions put out by the 
Truck-Trailer Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, a copy of which can be 
had upon request to Mr. John B. 
Hulse, Secretary-Manager states in 
a letter to TTMA members that 
‘fas more and more people become 
familiar with the maze of regula- 
tions which beset the motor car- 
riers, there will be more support 
for beneficial legislation.’’ It is 
interesting to note that the table 
contains hundreds of items refer- 
ring to individual state restrictions 
on length, axle load, maximum 
gross weight and formulae. 


WESTERN 
(Continued from Page 32) 


gard to the need for a retarder, 
and for that reason it appears 
that the present brakes on five or 
six axle combinations do a reason- 
ably adequate job insofar as re. 
tardation on grades is concerned. 
As I indicated, the grades are not 
much steeper than they are in 
the East, and engine resistance 
through gears assists in going 
down grades. 


Steering Control Is Important 


Mountain roads have many 
eurves, and on shelf roads, one 
side leads to oblivion. Hence, 
steering control at all times is of 
real safety importance. This fac- 
tor has led to great opposition by 
truck operators in the mountains 
to the use of front-wheel brakes. 
Overbraking of the front wheels, 
resulting in their locking, causes 
a loss of steering control so that 
the vehicle continues to travel in 
the direction in which it was 
headed at the time that the front 
wheels first locked. I understand 
that almost no five and six axle 
combinations are operated in the 
Rocky Mountains with the front 
wheel brakes in action. This is a 
subject that has kept the industry 
in controversy for many years 
with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and is a subject upon 
which we need assistance from the 
vehicle manufacturers. 


Climatic Variations Are Great 


Altitudes and climatic condi- 
tions in the Rocky Mountains have 
a greater range than in the eastern 
states, and this is too frequently 
overlooked. 

The rain and desert operations 
encountered in the lower south- 
western regions are very tough. 
Here operation may not be too 
bad if engine cooling systems are 
adequate, but dust and grit cause 
great damage and maintenance 
eosts can be high. Many carriers 
in this area wash and lubricate 
their units at the end of every trip 


in order to keep grit out of moving 


parts. 
(Continued on Page 80) 
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FRUEHAUF TRUCK BODIES 


CUSTOM-BUILT QUALITY AT 
PRODUCTION-LINE PRICES 


H™: the combination you’ve been look- 
ing for—a custom-quality truck body 
priced on the basis of mass-production costs! 























These all-steel bodies are built to the same 
standards as Fruehauf Trailers—and incorpo- 
rate many of the exclusive features of our 
Trailer design. They are manufactured on the 
most modern production lines— with the 
finest of automatic machines. 


And you have hundreds of combinations 
from which to choose, so your truck body 
will exactly fit your needs. 


Each of our 76 Factory Branches and a like 
number of authorized Distributors has a com- 
plete stock in a wide variety of types and sizes. 
Select the combination you want—and you'll 
have the body of your choice in a few hours. 


As a first step, write today for our handy 
“Truck Body Selector.” It’s yours for the 
asking and will lead to surprising economies 
in your truck body costs. 


BODY DIVISION 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Available in straight- . DETROIT 32 

x frame and wheel-hous- 
ing models in 12 ft. 
length — also 14 ft. and 

16 ft. lengths in straight- 
frame models. 


76 Factory Service Branches *y 


~ane « 









Insist on a Fruehauf Body . 
when you order a truck! ee ci, 


F/RST \W TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT! “WN TRANSPORTATION” 


Hear Harrison Wood, Interpreter of World Events, Every Sunday, 3:00 P.M., E.S.T. over ABC. Consult Your Local Paper! 
OCTOBER, 1948 43 









SECTION SA, ICA os ceco-suiminnie ae 


NOTHER step in the long 
A and hard fought battle 

over the organizations of 
earriers for making freight and 
passenger rates and charges was 
taken on June 17 when Congress 
passed the Reed-Bulwinkle Bill 
over President Truman’s veto. The 
Bill became the Reed-Bulwinkle 
Act, amending the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, amended, by adding a 
new Section,—Section 5a,—to this 
much amended Act.’ 

The new Section provides that 
any carrier subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act party to an 
agreement among carriers relating 
to rates, fares, or charges; may 
apply to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for approval of the 


1 Public law 662, —80th Congress, Cha 
ter 491, 2nd Session, 1948. - 
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is not to be construed as conferring blanket immunity from 
prosecution under the anti-trust laws for carrier rate agreements 


By G. LLOYD WILSON, 


agreement. If the agreement is 
approved by the Commission after 
a reasonable opportunity for hear- 
ing of objections has been given, 
the carriers are relieved from the 
operation of the anti-trust laws 
with respect to the agreements. 
Railroads, motor carriers, pipe 
lines, water carriers, and freight 
forwarders are thus placed with 
respect to inter-carrier matters in 
approximately the same _ position 
as are overseas steamship lines 
whose conference agreements are 
regulated by the United States 
Maritime Commission, and United 
States airlines, the inter-carrier 
agreements of which are subject 
to regulation by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

The Reed-Bulwinkle Act in- 
eludes as carriers eligible to enter 


Professor of Transportation and Public Utilities 
University of Pennsylvania 


such agreements, with the ap- 
proval of the ICC, the following 
types of carriers: 1. railroads, ex- 
press companies, petroleum pipe 
lines, car operating companies, 
and all other interstate carriers 
subject to Part I of the Interstate 
Commerce Act; 2. all interstate 
motor carriers of freight and pas 
sengers by motor vehicle and 
brokers, subject to Part II of the 
Act; 3. all water transportation 
carriers engaged in_ interstate 
domestic commerce in the United 
States, subject to Part III of the 
Act, including steamship andj 
barge lines, in the coastwise, inter- 
coastal, Great Lakes, and inland 
waterway trades; and 4. freigh 
forwarders subject to Part IV o 
the Act. 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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3 3 ways to cut your costs of 
_ warehousing and handling 


The Lift Jack 


All-steel welded construction 

Wheels — Annular Ball-bearing, 8” 
cushion rubber tires, or semi-steet 

Height 41’, width 15” 

Finish—bright orange 


























Skids 

Wood and steel or all-steel construction 
Wheels—8’’, rubber tire or semi-steel 
Sizes from 30” x 54” to 36’’ x 74” 





Te Move materials the modern way with 
the COLSON Lift Jack and Semi-Live Skids. 
You'll find that the Lift Jack System is a 
great time-saver for in-and-out-of-storage 
handling operations. 


=>, 
The "Up-Ender.” * —- 


Capacity 750 lbs. 

All-steel welded construction 
Rubber tired or semi-steel wheels 
Height 59%’, width 24” 

Weight 56 Ibs. 

Finish—bright orange 

“Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


2. Put barrels and drums “on end” with 
the COLSON “Up-Ender.” This truck is 
designed for up-ending heavy barrels ” 
ond drums with ease and safety. 


The Drum Truck 


Sturdy steel tubing 
Adjustable chimb hook 
Wheels—10” cushion 
rubber tire or semi-steel 
Capacity 1000 lbs. 
Height 61”, width 24” 
Weight 66 Ibs. 
Finish—bright orange 


easier with a COLSON Universal Drum 
Truck. it carries the load evenly balanced 
over the wheels for safe, speedy handling. 


ELYRIA, OHIO 
CASTERS + INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND PLATFORMS «© LIFT JACK SYSTEMS + BICYCLES +. CHILDREN'S VEHICLES 
WHEEL CHAIRS + WHEEL STRETCHERS + INHALATORS + TRAY TRUCKS + DISH TRUCKS + INSTRUMENT TABLES 
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SECTION 5A, ICA 
(Continued from Page 44) 


The Act applies to any and all 
agreements between or among car- 
riers, including specifically those 
relating to: rates; classifications of 
goods; fares; divisions among or 
between carriers; allowances or 
charges, including charges between 
carriers and the compensation 
paid or received for the use of 
facilities and equipment; rules and 
regulations pertaining to rates, 
fares, classifications, charges, divi- 
sions, or allowances; and proced- 
ures for the joint consideration, 
initiation or establishment of any 
or all of these matters. 

The agreements subject to these 
regulations include all forms of 
inter-carrier relationships includ- 
ing conferences, bureaus, commit- 
tees or similar organizations by 
whatever name designated. 


Procedure in Application 

The amended Interstate Com- 
merece Act provides that any car- 
rier party to an agreement with 
any other carrier with respect to 
rates or charges may apply to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
for approval of the agreement. 
The Act provides that the filing is 
to be made under rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the Commis- 
sion. Any action taken by the 
Commission in approving or deny- 
ing applications for the approval 
of carrier traffic agreements, or in 
terminating or modifying the 
Commission’s approval of such 
agreements, or in _ prescribing 
terms and conditions to be at- 
tached to the granting of its ap- 
proval, is to be construed to effect 
only the relief of the carriers from 
the operation of the anti-trust 
laws with respect to the rate 
agreements approved by the Com- 
mission provided they are made 
and carried out in conformity with 
the regulations of the Commission. 
Stated differently, the Act affords 
a procedure, subject to Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulation, 
which if followed by the carriers, 
will bring carrier action in rate 
or traffic agreements under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission rather than to 
have the actions in the sphere sub- 
ject to the anti-trust laws as ad- 
ministered by the Department of 
Justice. It is not to be construed 
as a blanket immunity from prose- 
eution for acts which may be con- 
strued as combinations or con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade.” 


Restrictions upon Approval 
Of Agreements 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is not granted uninhibited 
powers to exercise discretion in 
granting or denying approval of 
proposed agreements. Not only 
must the applications of the car- 
riers be made in the manner and 
form prescribed partly by the Act 
and in part by the Commission’s 
own regulations, but certain re- 
strictions are imposed upon the 
Commission’s discretion in con- 
sidering and acting upon the ap- 
plications. 

First, the Commission must find 
that the proposed agreement will 
tend to the furtherance of the Na- 
tional Transportation Policy de- 
elared by Congress in the Wheeler- 
Lea Act of 1940, which is now part 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
Second, the Commission shall 
grant its approval of the agree- 
ments only upon such terms and 
conditions as it finds and pre- 
seribes as necessary to insure that 
the proposed agreements conform 
to this standard of public trans- 
portation policy. 

-Third, the Commission may not 
approve any agreement between 
and among carriers of different 
classes,—that is, between railroads 
and water pipe line, or motor car- 
riers or freight forwarders,—un- 
less it finds that the proposed 
agreements not only conform to 
the standards discussed above but 
that the: agreements are limited to 
matters relating to transportation 
services performed under joint 
rates or over through rates. This 
problem of authorizing agreements 


2See provisions of Interstate Commerce 
Act as Amended, Section 5a, (B), Para- 
graphs 9 and 10. 


between carriers of different types 
was one of the most controversial 
aspects of the matter in the dig 
eussion before the Senate and 
House Committees and in the de. 
bates in Congress. The opponents 
of the Reed and Bulwinkle Bill 
expressed in strong terms their 
disapproval of permitting inter. 
carrier agreements generally, and 
particularly agreements between 
railroads and motor carriers, water 
earriers, pipe lines or freight for. 
warders. For the puposes of ad- 
ministering this provision of the 
Act, the following five types or 
classes of carriers are considered 
respectively as carriers of one 
class: (1) railroads, express com- 
panies, and sleeping car com- 
panies; (2) pipe line companies; 
(3) carriers by motor vehicle; (4) 
carriers by water; and (5) freight 
forwarders.® 

Fourth, the Commission may not 
approve any inter-carrier agree- 
ment which provides for the pool- 
ing or division of traffic between 
or among carriers. These arrange- 
ments are subject to other pro- 
visions of the Inter-state Com- 
merce Act.* Fifth, the right of 
individual carriers to independent 
action is specifically preserved by 
the Act. It is provided that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall not approve any agreement 
which establishes a procedure for 
the determination of any matte 
through joint consideration unless 
it finds that there is accorded t 
each party to the agreement the 
‘‘free and unrestricted right to 
take imdependent action.’’ The 
parties must be free to take this 
independent action either before 
or after the matter has been deter 
mined by the parties acting 
accordance with the procedure 
provided for by the agreement.® 


Statutory Procedure 


The Reed-Bulwinkle Amend 
ment authorizes the Commission, 
eithér upon complaint or on its 
own initiative without complaint, 
to investigate any proposed inter- 
earrier agreement filed with it by 
the carriers. The Commission, after 


(Continued on Page 62) 


* Section 5a (B), Paragraph 4. 
*Part I, Section 5. 
5 Section 5a, (B), Paragraph 6. 
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USERS EXPRESS PREFERENCE FOR 


Exid 


Bitecteié industrial truck users have fre- 
quently expressed a preference for Exide- 


Ironclad Batteries . . . the batteries that 
assure peak performance day after day. 


Such overwhelming preference for the 
Exide-Ironclad Battery is based upon user 
experience. This unique battery has, dur- 
ing the past 35 years, proved itself to be a 
thoroughly dependable, safe and efficient 
power source for all makes and types of 
electric industrial trucks 


Different from all other batteries in con- 
struction as well as in performance, the 
Exide-Ironclad possesses ALL FOUR of 


IRONCLAD 
BATTERIES 


the essential characteristics demanded of 
a battery for electric industrial truck 
service—(1) high power ability, (2) high 
efficiency, (3) great ruggedness, and (4) 
long life. These characteristics are due to 
the special construction of the Exide- 
Ironclad Battery, especially its rugged, 
tubular positive plate. 















Write for further particulars and FREE copy of Exide- 
Ironclad Topics, which covers latest developments in 
material handling and shows actual case histories. 


1888...Dependable Batteries for 60 Years...1948 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 « Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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SMALL BUSINESS PROP |) 





The 17 billion dollar preparedness program now 


under way is likely 


to prove more beneficial to small business than ECA since the pro- 


curement program will include firms employing less than 500 .. . 


HE National Military Estab- 
[istment the new giant unit 

of Government, a consolida- 
tion of armed services, is now ac- 
tively engaged in spending 17 bil- 
lion dollars in preparing for all 
eventualities of national defense. 
The vast fund was supplied by the 
recent Congress. During the sum- 
mer months most of the spending 
took the form of planning. Now, 
with the coming of the Fall months 
the spending has taken the shape of 
actual orders and disbursements 
whose quickening effects already 
are perceptible in the fresh vitality 
of the national economy. The 
thought in the Capital has erystal- 
ized in the conclusion that the 
economic stimulation resulting 
from the circulation of this vast 
sum will take up the slack that 
might occur after the ECA-Mar- 
shall Plan spending slows down. 
Incidentally, they think in Wash- 
ington that the Marshall Pian may 
have had some significant political 
effects in Europe, but that it has 
not been quite so successful in 
whipping up the circulation of our 
economic system as was antici- 
pated. 

Even without actual war, it is 
assumed the swelling and expand- 
ing activities for national defense 
will stave off deflation for some 
time. The next Congress is ex- 
pected to supply an additional 
total of something between 12 and 
20 billion dollars to be spent by 
the National Military Establish- 
ment and related government 
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By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 
Washington News Analyst 


agencies. It takes little imagina- 
tion to perceive that the stag- 
gering sum ranging between $30,- 
000,000,000 and 40 billion dollars, 
must inevitably galvanize into in- 
dustrial life every remote part of 
the nation’s economy. What it 
may do to further increase the 
mushroom thing we call Inflation 
is another question. This poses a 
problem that is already engaging 
the thoughts of economists. 
Meanwhile, of most immediate 
interest to business men is the 
system which will function to dis- 
tribute the business flowing from 
this spending. The National Mili- 
tary Establishment recently esti- 
mated that on January 1, 1949, 
there will be a total of 1,581,000 
men in the armed forces. Of this 
number 41 percent are expected 
to be in the Army, 27 percent in 
the Navy, 5 percent in the Marine 
Corps, and 27 percent in the Air 
Force. The growth of the armed 
forees stemming from the peace- 
time draft, as presently applied, 
may be deduced from the fact that 
the National Military Establish- 
ment calculates there will be over 
200,000 more men in the armed 
forces on July 1, 1949. The num- 
ber, as estimated now, is expected 
to be 1,786,500 including 44 per- 
cent in the Army, 26 percent in 
the Navy, 5 percent in the Marine 
Corps; and 25 percent in the Air 
Force. Those figures spell more 
clothing, more shoes, more food, 
more housing, more equipment, 
more munitions, more transporta- 


tion, more machinery and mor 
workers to produce these materials 
You get a glimpse of what it all 


means when you hear that thej 


armed forces keep on hand, twelve 
months ahead, at least four pairs 
of shoes for every member of its 
organization; and that even at 
present the armed forces receive 
directly about 40 percent of the 
entire domestic output of alumi- 
num and steel, while it is est 
mated at least another 10 percent 
must go to the industries indirectly 
involved. 

The policies which govern this 
vast business operation originate 
in the Munitions Board of the Ne 
tional Military Establishment 
This board is headed by Thomas J. 
Hargrave, with Stuart W. Cramer 
as Deputy Chairman and with 
Gordon Gray, Assistant Secretary 
of the Army; W. John Kenney, 


Under Secretary of the Navy; ani}. 


Arthur 8. Barrows, Under Secre 
tary of the Air Force, as active 
members. It has an activating 
Executive Committee drawn from 
the professional members of the 
armed services. Under the get 
eral guidance of the Munitions 
3oard, the actual planning and 
programming and more detailed 
erystalization springs from the 
National Security Resources Board, 
which is headed by Arthur M 
Hill, and ineludes the Secretaries 
of State, Treasury, Defense, In 
terior, Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor. 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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THE NATION'S Rats destroy some 
"RAT BILL" 200 million bush- 
els of stored grains alone in the 
United States each year, besides 
ruining many other items in great 
quantity. Altogether, according to 
U. S. government figures, rats cost 
the nation two billion dollars an- 
nually, This has a marked effect 
on business, taking out of circula- 


} tion each year two billions dollars 


worth of goods which otherwise 
might be sold and used. The ware- 
houseman is a big loser, farticu- 
larly in stored goods which are at- 
tractive to rats, grains, cereals, foods 
of all sorts, etc. All distributive 
activities suffer, since goods des- 
troyed cannot be _ transported, 
handled, stored or packed. 


RAT CONTROL The U. S. Depart- 
CAMPAIGN ment of the In- 
terior is conducting a National 
Urban Rat Control Campaign, an 
essential part of the President’s 
Emergency Food Conservation Pro- 
gram designed to “reduce mate- 
rially the annual bill of two billion 
dollars.” Material showing how to 
kill rats, how to rat-proof buildings 
and premises, and how to set up a 
local rat-extermination program,’ 
has been sent to state governors and 
mayors of cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion throughout the country. It is 
to be hoped that local governments 
will attack the problem and _ at- 
tempt to lower the appalling an- 
nual “rat bill.” 
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Annual Rat Bill*2,000,000,000 


Two billion dollars worth of goods are destroyed by rats in the United 
States every year . . . Distributive activities will benefit from the 
government's 


National Urban Rat 


RAT-PROOFING Basic tenets in any 
METHODS rat-proofing pro- 
gram are these: The exterior of 
an installation must be constructed 
of rat-resistant materials; all open- 
ings must be closed or protected 
with screening or shutters; there 
must be no dead spaces in the in- 
terior of the building; there must 
be no dead spaces beneath floors of 
barns, houses, corn cribs, ete.; 
wood, lumber, etc., must be piled 
high off the ground; garbage cans 
and incinerators must be tightly 
closed; in general a neat, clean ap- 
pearance will discourage rat infesta- 
tion. 


EXTERMINATION Some effective 
BY POISONING poisons are red 
squill, ANTU, zine phosphide, Com- 
pound 1080 and thallium sulphate. 
Although the first three are for 
general use, the last two are recom- 
mended for use by qualified pest 
control users and government tech- 
nicians only. Poison should be 
placed in rat travel ways and har- 
borages, not in an open place. 
Often it is helpful to prebait for 
rats; that is, to put out untainted 
food for them in a certain place to 
get them used to it, before offering 
them the poisoned bait. 


EXTERMINATION This falls into 
BY GASSING two main cate- 
gories, fumigation of buildings and 
gassing of burrows. The former is 
a special job and should be under- 
taken only by a qualified expert. 


Control 


Campaign. 


The latter is an excellent way of 
destroying rats. The poison, cal- 
cium cyanide or carbon monoxide, 
should be pumped into the hole. 


EXTERMINATION Proper place- 
BY TRAPPING ment is import- 
ant here again. Placing in a 
natural rat runway is the best de- 
vice, and often the enlarging of the 
trigger by placing a broad sheet of 
cardboard or metal on it makes it 
that much harder for the rat not 
to trip the trap. There are many 
types of rat trap on the market, 
most of them essentially the same. 
Two new types are the Lic-Lure 
trap and the “Radar” rat trap. The 
Lic-Lure uses the principle of 
liquid bait, or plain water, to entice 
the rat to drink. Rats desire water 
greatly, having been known to gnaw 
through lead pipe when attracted 
by the sound of running water. The 
“Radar” rat trap is a box-like af- 
fair that utilizes electrical impulses 
for its deadly work. As the rat 
enters an electrically-charged field 
in the box-like tunnel, the doors 
close and the rat is electrocuted, his 
dead body ejected from the trap 
and the doors opened for the next 
rat. These are several of the ways 
that are available for helping to 
curb rats, which spread many 
diseases and each year eat or de- 
stroy half as much grain as we plan 
to send to Europe this year. 
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“ASSEMBLY LINE” 


Circular flow techniques based on a carefully planned sequence 


of servicing operations are resulting in substantial time and 


cost savings in fleet maintenance. 





LL warehousemen know 
A that movement of ma- 
terial in and out of any 
warehouse is very closely sched- 
uled. Any truck breakdown nat- 
urally upsets: this schedule, caus- 
ing loss of labor time in the ware- 
house through standby. Moreover, 
it imereases the delivery cost, a 
component part of a warehouse 
operation, by the amount of down 
time on the equipment. There is 
also the important matter of pub- 
lic relations involved. A truck be- 
ing repaired on a city street or 
publie highway is bad advertising 
for any warehouse operation. It 
gives the impression that the 
company is unable to meet its 
schedules. Scheduled pick-up and 
delivery are extremely important 
to the customer served by any 
warehouse operation. It must be 
maintained in order to continue a 
good relationship between the 
company and the customer. 
Observation over a great period 
of time has proved that equipment 
which is properly maintained and 
not continually breaking down on 
the road tends to give the driver, 
dispatcher and warehouseman 
more confidence and pride in the 
efficiency of their loading sched- 
ules and deliveries. The very per- 
sonal naturé of the goods involved 
in warehousing household goods 
requires good, clean equipment 
that is presentable in front of the 





By CHESTER A. NELSON 


President 
Lyon Van Lines, Los Angeles 


customer’s home. Also, it must be 
equipment that will reach its des- 
tination without breakdown, as 
family plans require that accurate 
time schedules be met. This is par- 
ticularly true in view of the pres- 
ent housing situation, since it is 
often very difficult for a family to 
secure temporary housing or hotel 
facilities on short notice. Ware- 
housemen can ill afford breakdown 
or failure of automotive equip- 
ment which will prevent their 
meeting scheduled deliveries. 

Thus, modern methods of ware- 
housing and truck transportation 
require modern methods of main- 
tenance and service. With this 
thought in mind, we arranged an 
‘assembly line’’ layout of build- 
ings on our new five-acre site at 
Los Angeles. The keynote of our 
new layout, in operation for about 
16 months, is fast maintenance 
and service, with plenty of elbow 
room for movement of our big 
rigs. Architects laid out the build- 
ings on a ‘‘ production line’’ basis. 
This gives us the speed we wanted. 
They also separated service and 
maintenance work into several 
individual buildings, spaced well 
apart, so that we now have the 
required ‘‘elbow room.”’ 

The overall cost of the build- 
ings, including the terminal, land, 
and equipment, was $300,000. 
Service buildings and equipment 
accounted for $105,000 of the 












































total. Buildings are lined up opt 
two sides of a rectangular plo 
The approach to the plot gate is 
30 ft. paved driveway. Let’s fo 
low a rig down the ‘‘assembly 
line’’ to get a good idea of the é 
ficient flow of equipment that m 
sults from the production li 
technique. 4 
A unit just off the road ent@ 
the gate and drives directly on # 
a seale, if any weighing is nee 
sary, or eontinue straight ahe 
to the wash building, which 7 
approximately 270 ft. beyond f 
gate. Every vehicle in the flea 
after every trip, must go throug 
the wash station. The building i 
a 48x16 ft. all-metal struct 
with a concrete platform and 
eatwalk so that the operator 4 
easily reach the top of any mf 
Shampoo and spray pipes, aut 
matically controlled, run 
length of the building and assu 
a thorough cleaning job. When 
particularly dirty unit com 
through, it is first driven to # 
right of the building, placed on 
hydraulic lift, and given an 
pressure and steam cleaning. 
portable steamer is used for 
work. After the pressure @ 
steam cleaning, the vehicle is 
through the regular shampoo al 
rinse. One man handles the entif 
work of this station, and puts 
tractor and trailer through 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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FLEET MAINTENANCE 


bd TIRES & ¥ GENERAL te ENGINE WASH ROOM 
PIT REPAIR REPAIR & PARTS 


Fig. |. Wash house with built-in catwalk, Fig. 3. Fueling up. Automatic rewind 
shampoo and spray pipes. spindle holds oil hose. 


Fig. 2. Engine shop, which is connected Fig. 4. Body shop contains wood and metal 
with other shops by monorail. working tools and welders. 
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“CRADLE SYSTEM” 


for 
handling 


rugs 


New mechanized handling 
system for large rolls of carpet 
allows receiving, handling, 
storing and cutting entirely by 
machine . . . The system, 
handles full size mill rolls 
up to 30 inches diameter. 


NEW, completely mech- 
A anized installation which 

eliminates the heretofore 
back-breaking tasks of lifting, 
storing, handling and cutting of 
heavy, unwieldy rolls of broad- 
loom and reduces operating costs 
for retailers and distributors to 
such an extent that it ushers in a 
new phase of economics in the 
earpeting industry, has made its 


The grab hook from a monorail system conveys the cased 
broadioom and places it in proper position for loading the 
(Rolls received in burlap covers 
are conveyed in slings to the cutting table.) 


roll onto the cutting table. 








The cutting table, with its loaded cradle, is elevated by the push-busion con- 
trolled crane, ready to be conveyed to its designated compartment. 


bow in modern business. 
Installations of the Cradle 
System, as it is called, are of 
various sizes and types to serve 
the needs of the small retailer as 
well as the largest. Equipment is 
ball-bearing throughout. It can be 
installed independent of the build- 
ing structure without stopping 
eurrent carpet workroom opera- 
tions and deliveries. It is sturdily 


compartment. 


constructed and employs standar/ 
design, both electrically and meeb- 
anically. 

‘this revolutionary inventim 
makes the handling of a thousani 
pound roll of broadloom a om 
man operation. It has_ evolved 
such all-inclusive efficiency tha 
one man can charge an enti 
earload of broadloom rolls into th 
system the same day it is & 


Crane conveys cutting table with the cradled roll to desig- 
nated compartment. 
(Note another cutting table on floor in use by 
cutter in background, 


The cradled roll is then glided into the 
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livered. Any roll of broadloom, 
whether 18, 20 or 30 in. in di- 
ameter, or from 9 to 18 ft. in 
length, is lifted, stored, or moved 
with equal ease for cutting or 
matching service. 


Here is how the system works: 





A roll of broadloom, shipped in 
| a wooden case, enters the receiving 
® department. A grab hook mech- 
'— anism, suspended from an over- 

head monorail system, is slipped 
over the case at its center. The 
ease is then moved along to the 
eutting floor. Rolls shipped in 
purlap covers are moved to the 

SE cutting floor in the same way in 
mat a sling. 

Waiting on the cutting floor is 
, ' a cutting table, which ingeniously 

serves the system in many ways. 
The chassis of the cutting table 
is of steel construction. Inside the 
=m cutting table, ready to receive the 
“ roll of broadloom, is a cradle, 

y which may be from 9 to 18 ft. 

long. 
The cradle is an independent, 
moveable unit. The sides of the 
eradle are made of steel angles, 
which are mounted on ball-bearing 
lan§ wheels. Suspended from each of 
ech-§ these steel sides are wide strips of 

heavy duck webbing, with spaces 
iting} between them. The flexibility of 
saui§ this webbing adapts itself to the 
om§ natural shape of the broadloom 
lvelf roll and creates a cradle. Among 
tha® other things, the engineering of 
ntin§ this cradle provides an even dis- 
) tf tribution of the weight of the roll 
df and automatically eliminates pile 
crushing, which in the past has 
caused costly losses for merchan- 
he & disers of broadloom. 

The crated roll is brought par- 
allel to the cutting table. Two 
metal arms, which are independent 
of the cutting table, each have 
one terminal resting on the edge 
of the cutting table. The crate is 
lowered onto these metal arms and 
the top lid is removed from the 
erate. 

Running alongside the cutting 
floor are tiers of steel storage com- 
partments. An overhead traveling 
crane with ball-bearing wheels 
Tides above the top of the steel 
framework of which the compart- 
Ments are built. The crane has 
four-point suspension .and _ its 


Rod . “. 
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movements up, down and sideways 
are minutely controlled through 
an electrical push button system. 

This traveling crane is brought 
into position over the opened crate 
and lowered part way. Two can- 
vas straps, hooked onto the outer 
terminals of the metal arms upon 
which the crate is resting, are now 
hooked to the crane. As the crane 
is moved upward,.the metal arms 
tilt the opened erate onto its side 
and the roll of» broadloom rolls 
gently into its cradle, in which it 
will remain until sold. 

In the case of broadloom 
shipped in burlap skin, such a roll 
is deposited directly into the 
eradle from the receiving dock in 
the slings provided at the point of 
its receipt. Both crated or 
wrapped rolls of broadloom go 
into their cradles without being 
lifted by human hands. 

Once the roll of broadloom is 
deposited in its cradle, the crane 
is lowered, and two steel lifting 
bars straddle the cutting table on 
either side. The bottoms of the 
lifting bars are provided with 
slots. A sliding catch bar on 
either side of the cutting table, 
which is operated by a single con- 
trol, fits into these slots, anchoring 
the cutting table frame to the 
erane. This converts the cutting 
table into a carrying agent for the 


roll of broadloom in the cradle. 

The cutting table, with its 
loaded table, is elevated by the 
push-button controlled crane. It is 
moved over and up to the steel 
compartment in which the roll of 
broadloom is to be stored. 

Each compartment has steel 
channels which serve as tracks on 
either side of its boteom. The 
trackage provided inside the cut- 
ting table comes into line with the 
trackage in the compartment and 
the ball-bearing cradle of broad- 
loom glides into the storage space 
provided for it. 

Since the overhead traveling 
erane carries its burden of broad- 
loom many feet above the heads of 
any person standing on the cutting 
room floor, receiving, storing and 
handling does not interfere with 
any cutting or other operations 
which may be taking place on the 
cutting floor at the time. As many 
cutting tables as desired may be in 
use simultaneously for different 
purposes in the Cradle System, 
which can provide capacity for 
from 100 to 1,000 or more rolls of 
broadloom. One crane can serve 
any number of cutting tables. 

Users of the Cradle System 
eredit it with revolutionizing the 
business of retailing broadloom 
floor coverings. 


Cutting table on floor with its rollers in "up" position, automatically releases 
the roll of broadloom from its cushioned cradle, permitting the desired yardage 
to be unrolled without effort. 











Costs which should be segregated for analysis and control are too 


often lumped with other distribution costs, or charged up to production. 


By FRED MERISH Cost Analyst 


HE late Henry Ford once 
[ "sia that success comes with 
greater certainty and with 
more abundance to those who 
visualize all the factors in a given 
ease. Coming from an automobile 
man, this is good horse sense and 
it is a concept that guides suc- 
eessful enterprise in America. 
Management, if it is efficient, bud- 
gets its operations, looks ahead in 
the: attempt to anticipate all inter- 
nal and external conditions and 
contingencies that may affect 
profits, and it keeps a sharp eye 
on operating results, making ad- 
justments where desirable. 
Management can do this on pro- 
duction since processing is well 
standardized. But when manage- 
ment enters the area of distribu- 
tion, there is much muddled think- 
ing about ways and means of con- 
troling it because management 
lacks the ‘‘know how’”’ that it has 
acquired in the production zone. 
There are three basic reasons for 
this: Management lacks ‘‘experi- 
ence figures’’ to use as yardsticks 
of performance; there is a hazy 
conception as to how to cost dis- 
tribution ; and it is still uncertain 
as to what is or is not distribution. 
In many concerns, distribution 


cost is the most important cost - 


item and, unless it is kept under 
elose control, costs all along the 
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line will be inflated, including 
those in the production zone. This 
is an important reason why man- 
agement should make a better at- 
tempt to control distribution cost. 

To clarify the picture, we shall 
discuss questions that management 
has found difficult to answer and 
which involve the main problems 
that cause confusion in the control 
of distribution cost. Where does 
physical distribution start? Man- 
agement often thinks of physical 
distribution as starting at finished 
production. This is not so and is, 
moreover, impractical from the 
eosting standpoint. Where at- 
tempts have been made to cost 
distribution after finished produc- 
tion, it has involved so much paper 
work that it frequently has been 
discontinued. 

Distribution, for purposes of 
eost analysis, starts the moment 
raw materials are received in 
stores, and it continues when ma- 
terials are requisitioned for pro- 
duction. These are considered as 
distribution operations assisting 
production, and bear the same re- 
lationship to production that ware- 
housing and transportation bear to 
marketing. Yet, in most plants, 
all handling and storage up to 
finished production are lumped 
with processing. 

This cost allocation has made it 


difficult to cost distribution prop-§ 
erly. The proper way to arrive at 
handling and storage costs in the 
production zone is to segregate 
these costs for purposes of analysis 
and control. This in turn would 
reduce accounting costs. Also it be- 
comes easier for management t 
build up experience figures to us 
as standards in checking thew 
eosts in the production zone 
against various levels of output to 
determine whether handling ani 
storage operations are properly co 
ordinated with processing opera 
tions. In many plants this coordin- 
ation is poor but management has 
no exact means of checking the 
relationship because it consider 
plant distribution accounting-wis 





as an integral part of production 
This relationship should Il 
studied, as a dollar-and-cents out 
lay, by handling unit or as a ratid 
to output. The costs of finisheé 
storage, packing, 
transportation should be studied 
along the same lines, but it shouli 
be remembered that these items} 
are not comparable with produe- 
tion costs as presently lumped 
with distribution costs. Manage 
ment consequently is without 
valuable analytical data that 
would help it coordinate plant dis 
tribution and production cost 
effectively. : 
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istribution Cost Nut 


What ws unit costing in distribu- 
tion? In production, management 
is accustomed to getting unit cost 
figures, which tell how much a 
gallon of paint, a motor, or other 
designated unit of production, 
costs to produce. The method can 
be used on direct handling opera- 
tions, which are those operations 
where the products are handled 
directly by men and equipment. 
Physical units are used, and these, 
divided into the costs of operating 
shipping, packing and other de- 
partments, will give the unit cost. 
These unit costs are studied and 
compared with the unit costs in 
other periods to determine whether 
they are going up or down. 

What is unit functional costing 
in distribution? This is recom- 
mended for distribution and its 
use is increasing, particularly in 
the marketing zone. The formula 
stressing separation of functions 
is more applicable to indirect han- 
dling costs, in those service de- 
partments that do not actual han- 
dle the products but help distri- 
bute them. These departments in- 
elude traffic, purchasing, sales, 
billing, advertising, accounting. 
Unit functional costing provides 
greater precision in distribution 
cost control, particularly if direct 
handling operations are segregated. 
The purpose of breaking down 
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MANAGEMENT QUIZ 


You can benefit from proper 
cost analysis if you are able 


to check off the following: 





1, DO YOU KNOW WHAT YOUR DISTRIBUTION 
COSTS ARE? 
. . « The unit functional costing system is invaluable 
in the marketing zone, and especially useful for in- 
direct handling costs. 


2. DO YOU SEGREGATE COSTS PROPERLY? 
. - « Many distribution costs which should be segre- 
gated for analysis and control are lumped under 
other costs. 


3. DO YOU SEPARATE PRODUCTION AND DISTRI- 
BUTION COSTS? 
. - « Handling, storage and other costs frequently 
are masked by processing costs . .. proper cost 
categories must be set up. 


4, DO YOU PRECOST? 
. . Various procedures have been set up for de- 
termining changes and trends in distribution costs . . . 
Are you making use of them in cost projections? 

















operations to functions is to deter- 
mine the cost of each function in 
order to develop standard func- 
tional costs for distribution con- 
trol purposes. Where direct and 
indirect handling costs are lumped, 
there is no way to find out where 
to put the blame. 

Unit functional costing sepa- 
rates direct and indirect handling 
costs and provides a breakdown of 
the latter. The formula follows this 
pattern : 


Function Unit 
Invoicing Item 
Posting charges Shipment 
Calculating commis- 

sions Shipment 
Extending credit Order 
Salesmen’s calls on 

prospects Call 
Letter writing Letter 
Advertising - Inquiry 
Collections Account 
Traffic routine Shipment 


If 400,000 items are invoiced at 
a cost of $1,600, the unit fune- 
tional cost for invoicing is .004ec. 
This figure, like others similarly 
derived, is followed from period 
to period and kept down to 
a minimum. Some accountants 
advocate unit functional costing 
on direct handling operations. On 
warehousing, for example, the 
functions may be handling stock, 
storing stock, filling orders, or in- 
voicing. 


Distribution Costing 


Can distribution be costed on a 
man-hour basis? This contention is 
untenable. In production, the cost 
per man-hour is workable because 
production costs are all-inclusive 
whereas distribution costs are 
padded with many costs that are 
not distribution costs. In other 
words, both production and dis- 
tribution costs as handled today 
consist of heterogeneous elements. 
The common fallacy is to consider 
the spread between producer’s 
selling price and consumer’s buy- 
ing price as distribution cost. As- 
sume that the producer sells mer- 
chandise for $600 that the con- 
sumer eventually buys for $1,000 
and that it takes 400 man-hours to 
distribute this merchandise to the 


consumer. If the spread ($400) 
were all distribution cost, the man- 
hour cost to distribute the goods 
would be $1. But assume that 
minimum-price acts, tariffs, pat- 
ents, ete., are responsible for $200 
in the spread, then the distribu- 
tion cost per man-hour would be 
50 cents. Under no costing for- 
mula is it possible to screen this 
‘fexcess baggage,’’ hence there is 
no way to arrive at.accurate man- 
hour costs for distribution. Man- 
agement that tries to use the man- 
hour cost to appraise distribution 
efficiency will be badly misled be- 
cause there is no feasible way to 
cost the non-distribution expenses 
that inflate the spread between the 
producer’s selling price and the 
consumer’s buying price. 


Distribution Control 


What is the biggest difficulty en- 
countered when costing distribu- 
tion? Contrasted with production, 
the agencies employed in distribu- 
tion are many and varied. A con- 
eern making oil burners will ma- 
chine its castings much as other 
oil burner manufacturers do. In 
the distribution of the product, 
however, a concern may use 25 
different agencies and combination 
of agencies, all with different op- 
erating techniques. It may sell 
through mail-order houses, house- 
to-house canvassers, through its 
own distributors, retailers, 
branches, agents, jobbers, depar?- 
ment stores only, etc. It may shift 
from one to the other quickly and 
often. A concern selling oil burn- 
ers cannot very easily shift to the 
manufacture of lotions or even 
change its methods of production 
on burners, but it can quickly 
change its method of distribution. 








HELP WANTED 


Warehouse Superintendent: Large midwest- 
ern manufacturer wants experienced man to 
superintend operations of Warehouse and 
Receiving and Stores for plant shipping vol- 
ume of five million dollars finished goods 
per month. State age, experience, qualifi- 
cations and salary desired in letter of ap- 
plication. Address 


Box D-434, DISTRIBUTION AGE 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








In short, production procedure jig 
fairly stable, more so than dis. 
tribution, which makes the latter 
harder to analyze. That is why 
distribution control is such a prob- 
lem child and why management 
should devote time to the subject, 

If better distribution control 
cuts costs, will pricing reflect this? 
Economists argue that cutting the 
cost of distribution reduces prices, 
We doubt it. Lower prices to the 
consumer result from keener com- 
petition, higher output and im. 
proved technology. Savings in 
physical distribution and market- 
ing costs usually go to the pro- 
ducer. This has been true from 
the days of the buggy to the era 
of air travel. The reason is that 
distribution cost savings are rela- 
tively so small per unit that they 
would have no appreciable effect 
on buying power compared with 
production cost savings. The way 
to sell for less to the consumer is 
to produce more. 

Television is a good example 
here. It is now undergoing dras- 
tie price reductions and prices will 
go lower, yet distribution costs in 
this field, like other business costs, 
have been increasing. The con- 
sumer can buy a television set to- 
day for less than he could one year 
ago because better production 
methods have been developed, sets 
ean be turned out faster, more sta- 
tions are on the air, demand is in- 
ereasing and consumers are buy- 
ing more, competition is getting 
keener, and the cost of producing 
a television set has come down. 

Despite the secondary impor- 
tance of distribution costs, there 
are many opportunities to effect 
important savings by better con- 
trol of distribution cost. The man- 
agement making such savings will 
usually pocket them or use the 
money to do a better production 
job so that the consumer can buy 
for less. On the other hand, he 
may find that, retroactively, better 
distribution control cuts produc- 
tion cost by selling more goods so 
that the consumer can buy for less. 
The production and distribution 
operations in an organization are 
two parts of the same machine. 
Both parts must be coordinated to 
maximize profits. 
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Motaircargo 
(Continued from Page 19) 


for which the new rates provide. 
Only one through standard ship- 
ping document will be required 
for the acceptance or delivery of 
shipments, although the airlines’ 
standard Airbill or the motor car- 
riers’ standard Bill of Lading will 
be exchanged by them at the point 
of actual interchange. Arrange- 
ments are under way to provide 
the same type of service in other 
areas. Chester T. Moore, chairman, 
Central States Motor Freight Bu- 
reau, recently said that ‘‘truck 
transportation is the connecting 
link between air transport of prop- 
erty and the customers served and 
it is a pleasure to note the disposi- 
tion of the people in air transpor- 
tation to give full credit to the 
function of the motor truck in 
their full service performance. Our 
carriers are pleased to be able to 
effect this initial step in the de- 
velopment of an over-all nation- 
wide pattern.’’ As a matter of 
fact, the airlines by themselves or 
through Air Cargo, Inc. never did 
want to get into the trucking 
business. Some in the industry said 
that it would never be possible to 
enter into joint arrangements with 
hundreds of local trucking econ- 
cerns. The progress made so far 
seems to disprove such a conten- 
tion. It now remains to be seen 
how interline interchange and 
other operating procedures can be 
simplified and standardized. Trac- 
ing, accounting and aircraft space 
control are still problems that need 
much going over before they are 
satisfactorily solved. 


3. Air Cargo, Ine. has filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board a re- 
vised pick-up and delivery tariff 
listing rates for this service for 
all certificated airline route cities 
by rate groups. This is a big im- 
provement as previously pick-up 
and delivery tariffs have been a 
“hodge-podge,’’ with almost as 
many tariffs as there were cities. 
There are now 21 rate groups, 
with a single rate applying to as 
many as 20 or 30 cities. 

Expansion and simplification— 
motaireargo has arrived! 
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AIR EXPRESS 


gives you all 
these advantages 


A combination you don’t get 





a with other air-shipping methods 















AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of THE u.s. 


Special pick-up and delivery ai no extra cosi. Your 
shipments are picked up promptly when you call; 
fast delivery to consignee’s door. 


You get a receipt for every shipment, and delivery is 
proved by signature of consignee. One-carrier re- 
sponsibility. Complete security 


Assured protection, too—valuation coverage up to 
$50 without extra charge; 10 cents for each additional 
$100 or fraction thereof. 


These advantages, plus 21 others, make Air Express the 
best and fastest way to ship. Your shipments go on every 
flight of the Scheduled Airlines repair parts, equipment, 
finished items keep moving to where they’re needed. Reach 
any U.S. point in hours. Phone local Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency, for fast shipping action. Specify 
“‘Air Express” on orders for quickest delivery. 


FACTS on low Air Express rates 


22 lbs. machine parts goes 700 miles for $4.73. 

10 lbs. printed matter goes 1000 miles for $3.31. 
30-lb. carton of new fashions goes 500 miles for $4.61. 
Same day delivery in all these cases if you ship zarly. 











Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 








average cleaning job in about 25 
minutes. 

The cleaned vehicle’s next stop 
is a hundred feet ahead at the 
grease and tire building. A tire 
man meets the rig at the entrance, 
performs his inspection, and 
drives the rig into the building, 
over the grease pit. The 54x29 
ft. building is also of all-metal 
construction and on a concrete 
base. One man takes care of the 
entire greasing procedure, and 
also changes filter elements and 
checks battery water. Lube oil is 
served from three 550-gallon un- 
derground tanks. Automatic dis- 
pensing hose are all on automatic 
rewind spindles. Every dispenser 
is carefully metered so that a 
close record can be kept of the 
lubrication cost on each vehicle. 
Three electric pumps control the 
flow of oil from the underground 
tanks. These pumps, along with 
two compressors for the gear 
grease and the high pressure lu- 
brication dispensers in the pit, 
are located inside the grease 
building. The two compressors are 
run alternately, so that there is 
always a spare on hand in case 
of an emergency. 

The grease pit extends almost 
the entire length of this 54-ft. 
building. Four automatic rewind 
spindles for gear grease and high 
pressure lubrication oil are re- 
cessed into the pit walls. Grease 
and oil are pumped from stand- 
ard drums by the air- pumps in- 
stalled in the building. Drained 
oil is channeled from the pit to 
an underground sump. The tire 
section of the grease building is 
35x13¥% ft. and has racks along 
one entire wall, and half of the 
wall facing it. The remainder of 
the space is equipped with a 
brander, hot plate, work bench, 
and désk for the tire expert. 
Ample space is available. 

As our truck has progressed 
along the ‘‘assembly line,’’ nota- 
tions on the condition of the ve- 
hicle have accumulated on a re- 
port form kept in the cab of the 
unit. The man at each station is 
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ASSEMBLY LINE MAINTENANCE 


(Continued from Page 50) 


charged with the responsibility of 
watching for, and recording on 
the form, any mechanical defi- 
ciencies. 

The vehicle is run from the 
grease building across the yard to 
the garage building, and the no- 
tations on the form in the cab 
determine which department will 
receive the unit. An all-conerete 
structure, 133 x 45 ft., the garage 
is divided into the following sec- 
tions: body shop; parts depart- 
ment and toilet and locker facili- 
ties; engine repair room; elec- 
trical department; and general 
mechanical repair shop. The body 
shop, employe washroom facilities, 
engine room and general mechan- 
ical repair shop each opens onto 
the yard, and has an individual 
entrance. The remaining sections 
are situated in the back portion 
of the garage building. 

Since we are located in Los An- 
geles, we have found no need for 
doors. They can, however, be easily 
installed if a need for them is 
evidenced. Open construction of 
this type also eliminates the neces- 
sity for mechanical ventilation 
equipment. A 10 ft. roof overhang 
gives all the protection necessary 
from the elements and also ex- 
tends the covered working area of 
the individual shops should there 
be a ‘‘full house’’ in the garage 
proper at any time. Atop the 
overhang is a series of 1500-watt 
floodlights for night operations. 

An important feature of the 
whole garage arrangement is our 
over-head rail system. Each shop 
has at least one rail, with a three- 
ton capacity hoist, that runs from 
front to rear of the shop. The in- 
dividual rails in the general repair 
shop all connect at the rear of 
the garage to a single overhead 
rail travelling the entire length 
of the repair shop and extending 
out from the building to the de- 
greaser. Innumerable uses are 
found for this handling equip- 
ment. In effect, any object can be 
moved on the rail system between 
any two shops in the garage, thus 
saving considerable handling time. 


A typical time saving operation 
is in connection with degreasing. 
The hoist comes into place over the 
part to be degreased, regardless of 
which shop it may be in, picks it 
up, and earries it along the over. 
head rail to the degreaser located 
outside the shop. When the de- 
greasing is completed, the rail and 
hoist quickly return the part to 
the proper station. Carts, dollies, 
motor mounts and several hand- 
lings were previously necessary 
for this now simple degreasing 
procedure, which is a good ex- 
ample of the economies effected by 
an overhead rail and hoist system. 


First station in the garage line 
is the body shop. Complete metal 
and woodwork equipment is avail- 
able, including electric are and 
acetylene welders, metal brake, 
band saw, bench and cut off, pla- 
ners, shaper and drill presses. 
Flexibility is a principle of body 
shop operation so that, as far as 
practicable, all equipment is mo- 
bile. Two portable welders, for 
instance, can be put to work on 
the body of a truck undergoing 
repair in some other section of 
the garage. The time saving factor 
is obvious. In addition, each of 
the three workmen here has his 
own portable workbench. The body 


Shop also has a frame straighten- 


ing rack and wall racks for small 
metal parts. Moldings and steel 
channel sections are stored in 
racks on the outside wall of the 
shop. In the rear of the body de- 
partment, an air compressor is 
set up for use in the general shop. 

Next station in the garage line 
is in two parts, an employee locker 
and toilet section in front, and 
parts department in rear. The 
parts department is centrally lo- 
cated, serving the body shop on 
one side and the engine repair 
shop on the other. Small, fast 
moving parts, such as nuts, bolts 
and air fittings, occupy the bins 
on the main floor. In addition, 
there are complete sets of taps, 
dies and drills ranging from %g¢ 
to 1 in. A mezzanine holds addi- 
tional stock, which generally con- 
sists of heavier engine parts on 
which turnover is not so rapid. A 
full time stockroom man runs his 
department on an immediate re- 
placement basis. 
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Our tire stock gets very special 
eare. We had a basement storage 
room built under the parts depart- 
ment expressly for our rubber 
inventory. The room is cement 
floored and walled, dark and cool. 
New tires are cured here for about 
six months, and then taken up 
through a floor well as needed. 
This special tire storage room is 
the only part of the garage 
equipped with an overhead sprink- 
ler system. 

The next garage station is the 
engine repair shop behind which 
are a superintendent’s office and 
an electrical shop. The repair shop 
is equipped to completely rebuild 
a motor. Valve facers, lathes and 
a 60-ton hydraulic press are used 
in addition to a full complement 
of motor repair shop tools. Two 
men do all the motor, transmis- 
sion and rear end work. A motor 
change can be accomplished in 
three to four hours. When a trans- 
mission, brown-lipe, clutch or mo- 
tor unit has been rebuilt, the over- 
head rail and hoist come into play 
to lift the part and place it in a 
storage rack. When a rebuilt com- 
ponent is needed, the hoist again 
lifts it from the storage rack, and 
puts it in position for assembly. 
All completed motors are test run 
on a portable test block outside 
the repair shop entrance. 

The electrical shop is small but 
complete. Tune-up, testing and 
repair equipment and machines 
are all available for the one elec- 
trical expert. In addition to his 
duties on electrical equipment, he 
runs the vehicles through the dy- 
namometer test. The general re- 
pair shop area is the last station 
in the garage line. This is the 
largest section of the garage and 
has two pits and a centrally lo- 
cated hydraulic lift similar to the 
one at the wash building. Rapid 
change is stressed in this depart- 
ment. The two overhead rails are 
placed so that hoists can service 
every point in the area. The main 
floor is kept as free of equipment 
as possible. The two pits are 
equipped with drainage facilities 
to a 1,000 gallon sump tank. 
Lights in the pit are recessed in 
the walls and are explosion proof. 
Six general repair men work in 
this section. 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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chosen by A. 0. SMITH CORPORATION, 


nationally known manufacturer, 
to handle automobile frames 


Cost of handling automobile frames has been drastically re- 
duced since installation of ROSS Lift Trucks at A. O. Smith 
Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Formerly handled singly, 
one man and a ROSS Lift Truck now handle and stack the 
bulky frames in unit loads of six or more at a time! And the 
job is done with far greater safety because the need for cable- 


riggers on the pile has been eliminated. 


Hydraulic steering makes the operator’s job easier and pnevu- 


matic tires assure all-weather indoor-outdoor operation. 


ROSS Lift Trucks can simplify your handling problems and 
reduce your costs even as they have done for A. O. Smith 


Corporation. Get all the facts. 





~ THE ROSS CARRIER CO. 


285 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 
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: SMALL BUSINESS PROP 
(Continued from Page 48) 


The business of active procure- 
ment is divided among several 
officers of the various departments 
of the armed services which con- 
stitute the National Military 
Establishment. Brig.-Gen. J. K. 
Christmas, heads the buying for 
the Army. In a recent hearing 
held by George F. Meredith, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Senate Small 
Business Committee, Gen. Christ- 
mas illuminatingly discussed the 
details of his job. He made clear 
that the Army accepts bids on 
partial quantities in order to open 
the lists to smaller business. Those 
who wish to be fully informed 
about the details of Army require- 
ments are asked to write Gen. 
Christmas for a copy of a pam- 
phlet, ‘‘Purchased Items and Pur- 
chasing Locations’. He volun- 
teered the interesting fact that in 
Mareh and April of this year 
smaller business, meaning those 
firms which employe less than 500 
persons, were awarded 44 percent 
of all contracts by dollar volume, 
and 64 percent by number of con- 
tracts. The research and develop- 
ment contracts, which cover the 
undertakings to determine un- 
proven projects, often go to smaller 
units, as well as to colleges, uni- 
versities, and other nonprofit in- 
stitutions. 

Apparently there is in process 
of development a system by which 
many things are procured by one 
agency for the benefit of all. For 
instance, the Navy buys all coal; 
and most of the lumber is pur- 
chased through the Corps of En- 
gineers. Shoes are apparently pro- 
cured through the Quartermaster 
General of the Army for the Air 
Force as well as for the Army. 
Purchases are negotiated for the 
Air Foree by Brig.-Gen. A. A. 
Kessler, Jr., Director, Procure- 
ment and Industrial Planning. 

Procurement for the Navy comes 
under the direction of Rear-Ad- 
miral James D. Boyle, Office of 
Naval Material. The Admiral urges 
that those who wish to secure Navy 
business should write him for the 
booklet, ‘‘Selling the Navy’’. The 
Atomie Energy Commission has a 
very large buying program which 
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is headed by Walter J. Williams, 
Director Division of Production. 
But much of the procurement is 
negotiated through the five region- 
al offices which are located at New 
York; Chicago; Richland, Wash- 
ington; Los Alamos, New Mexico ; 
and Oak Ridge, Tenn. The man- 
agers in each of the regional offices 
have broad authority to make con- 
tracts and awards. During the 
next twelve months the Atomic 
Energy Commission expects to 
place approximately 200 develop- 
ment contracts on radiation-de- 
tection instruments. Much of the 
business of the Commission con- 
cerns very specialized equipment. 
Most of the prime contracts must 
be awarded to large production 
establishments with competent and 
highly trained staffs. 

The Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, which implements the 
Marshall Plan, has made very clear 
that it has nothing directly to do 
with procurement. Various agen- 
cies of our own Government buy 
supplies such as_ wheat, hides, 
leather, fats and oils, and similar 
commodities, shipped to Europe for 
the immediate relief of the 16 
countries. The actual procurement 
is conducted by the Department of 


Agriculture, the Occupation Offiee 
of the Army, the Federal Supplies 
Bureau, and several other agencies, 
The ECA furnishes the credit or 


the funds. On the other hand, 
machinery, turret lathes, and so on, 
are purchased by the myriad of 
buyers in the 16 countries who use 
their own importing agents, or 
their own Government connections 
in this country. Apparently the 
best aid the ECA can supply to 
those who wish to sell on the ECA 
account is to distribute informa- 
tion, and to use its moral suasion 
to see that the orders are given 
reasonably wide distribution. In 
order that smaller business may 
get some of the business, J. J. 
Kelly, formerly head of the Office 
of Smaller Business of the De- 
partment of Commerce, has been 
put in ECA to watch and warn 
concerning the opportunities for 
smaller business. Those who have 
general procurement problems 
which they may think are involved 
in ECA will get most help by get- 
ting in touch with Edward &. 
Kunze, Deputy Director, Procure- 
ment Operations Division, Eeo- 
nomie Cooperation Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

It is interesting to know that the 
lucky 16 in Europe, up to Sept- 
ember 1, 1948, had received from 
us, through ECA, goods, materials, 
and services, having a total value 
of $1,245,798,925. It is worth not- 





Obituaries 


Harold S. Conklin, 61, auditor of Mack 
Trucks, Inc., treasurer of the Common- 
wealth Club of Upper Montclair, and a 
»ast master of Mountain Masonic Lodge 
214. (Vitkauskas). 





Howard L. Distelzweig, 50, terminal 
manager for the Pittsburgh-Wheeling Truck 
Service, Inc., a veteran of the trucking 
industry, and a member of the Columbus 
Motor Freight Club. (Kline). 





Arthur H. Hall, 62, treasurer of the 
Somerville trucking firm of C. E. Hall & 
Sons, Inc., and an executive of several 
other companies. (Vitkauskas). 





Nace F. Huber, president of Huber & 
Huber Motor Express Co., and a director 





of the Kentucky Motor Truck Club. 
(Kline). 

William Robinson Huey, 69, general 
traffic manager of the Bemis Brothers 


Bag Co., one time president of the St. 


: Pyramid Motor 


Louis Traffic Club and a member of the 
Masonic Order. 





Raymond E. Palmer, 57, engineer and 
project manager of the Mexico City Plant, 
United States Rubber Co., and a member 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 





George M. Richardson, vice president 
and director of the Merchants Warehouse 
Co., Philadelphia. Mr. Richardson was 
a prominent figure in the warehousing 
industry having served his company for 
many years in an executive capacity. 


_— 





H. J. Siedenburg, president of the 
Freight Corp. and a 


member of the Traffic Club of New York. 





John K. Whitaker, 59, vice president and 
director of the Commerce and Industry 
Assn. of New York and president of Neuss 
and Hesslein & Co., Inc. 
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ing that the Department of Agri- 
rulture was the procuring agency 
which spent $216,564,004; the 
Army procured goods and services 
worth $101,158,546; the Navy, 
$3,149,015 ; and the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Supply bought supplies worth 
$6,130,796. 


The Department of Justice has be- 
gun its campaign against antitrust 
violations by securing an indict- 
ment from the Federal Grand Jury 
at Seattle charging two national 
freight forwarding concerns with 
violations of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. The firms indicted are 
the Universal Carloading & Dis- 
tributing Co., and the National 
Carloading Co. Both have their 
main offices in New York. They 
operate throughout the United 
States. The violations are charged 
to have occurred in Washington, 
Oregon, and California. The in- 
dictment alleges they were the 
dominant corporations in their 
business in the Pacific Northwest 
in 1945, and that they balked the 
competition of the Northwest Con- 
solidators of Seattle, whose busi- 
ness originated in Seattle, Tacoma, 


Portland, San Francisco and the 
adjacent areas. The Attorney Gen- 
eral personally made the an- 
nouncement of the prosecution, 
saying: ‘‘It is extremely import- 
ant that the channels of free com- 
petition be kept open, particularly 
that the freight forwarding field 
be open to the public and to com- 
petition by those who might care to 
participate in the business.’’ 

The Attorney General says that 
conditions prevalent in many lines 
of competitive business threaten 
to increase prices and supress com- 
petition by conspiracies to estab- 
lish and maintain monopolies. To 
break up this ‘‘increasing concen- 
tration of economic power’’ the 
Department of Justice has placed 
special anti-monopoly staffs in 
Boston, New York, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle Philadelphia, 
Jacksonville and Kansas City. 
There is every reason to assume 
that there will be a considerable 
augmentation of antitrust prosecu- 
tion in the areas. Citizens every- 
where have been asked to aid the 
regional offices to find violations; 
and the regional men are now 


actively engaged in uncovering 
illegal price-fixing, destruction of 
competition and other actions 
which would be in restraint of 
trade and in violation of the anti- 
trust laws. 

All this comes along about the 
same moment that the FTC issued 
its rather startling report which 
declared that integration, consoli- 
dation, and monopolization are re- 
sponsible for the disappearance of 
2,450 manufacturers, formerly in- 
dependent units of the national 
economy. The firms which were 
washed out held assets aggregating 
over $5.2 billion or more than 5 
percent of the total assets of all 
American manufacturing com- 
panies. FTC states that in the 
first quarter of 1948, the largest 
size class of business showed the 
highest rate of return, and the 
smallest the lowest comparative 
rate of return. The FTC is ex- 
tremely gloomy about the future 
of independent business. 

The Special Session, expected 
shortly after the elections in No- 
vember, is expected to speed up the 
draft and make more stringent con- 
trols over commodities and prices. 
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choose North American for 


smooth long distance moving 


When there is a need for moving household goods or office 
equipment, you can count on North American for efficient 
performance. We have a big fleet of modern, weather-proof 


vans; a staff of expert movers—men who handle your 
furniture with infinite care. Give us a trial. You'll be 
completely satisfied with any work we do for you. 
Our agent nearest you is listed in your classified 
phone book. Call him now. 


North American 


Van Lines, Inc. 


General Offices: FORT WAYNE, Ind. 






® Over 500 Agents 
® Warehouses in key cities 
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SECTION 5A, ICA 


(Continued from Page 46) 


investigation, may by order term- 
inate or modify its approval of 
inter-earrier agreements or the 
terms and conditions attached to 
its approval. It is directed by the 
Act to do so if it finds such action 
necessary, or if it finds modifica- 
tion necessary to assure that the 
agreements are in conformity with 
the statutory standards. 


No order approving or disap- 
proving agreements among car- 
riers may be made by, the Com- 
mission without affording in- 
terested parties reasonable oppor- 
tunity to be heard. The effective 
date of any order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission terminat- 
ing or modifying the approval or 
the terms and conditions surround- 
ing its approval of any inter-car- 
rier agreement may be postponed 
by the Commission for such a 
period of time as the Commission 
determines to be reasonably neces- 
sary to avoid undue hardship 
ereated by its order. 


Commission’s Rules 
And Regulations 

On July 13, 1948, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission issued 
a set of rules and regulations gov- 
erning the applications to be filed 
by the carriers under Section 5a 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority either to 
establish or continue inter-carrier 


| agreements. The Commission has 


assigned the supervision of matters 
arising out of the Reed-Bulwinkle 
Amendment to Division 2 of the 
Commission consisting of Commis- 
sioner Alldredge, Chairman, Com- 
missioner Rogers, and Commis- 


a The Bureau of 
Water Ca s and Freight For- 
warders under Director Charles 
R. Seal has the responsibility for 
the administrative work below the 
Division level under the super- 
vision of Division 2. 

The regulations provide, with 
respect to the form and contents 
of the applications to be filed by 
the carriers, that they must: 1. 
identify the applicant carrier by 
name and address ; 2. identification 
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of the carrier as an individual, 
partnership, or corporation, 3. the 
type or class of carrier,—railroad, 
motor carrier, water carrier, ex- 
press company, sleeping car com- 
pany, pipe line, or freight for- 
warders ; 4. a complete description 
of the inter-carrier organization 
which administers the agreement, 
the approval of which is sought, 
whether a conference, bureau, 
committee or other type of organ- 
ization,—including all of its sub- 
divisions or subordinate units; 5. 
a complete statement of the funce- 
tions of the organization and its 
operating methods; 6. a descrip- 
tion of the territorial scope of the 
organization’s operations; 7. a de- 
scription of any working arrange- 
ment or relationship which any 
such organization may have with 
any other organization, including 
the nature, scope, and mode of pro- 
cedure of any other kind of agree- 
ment; 8. a statement of the ‘‘facts 
and cireumstances’’ relied upon by 
the applicant carrier as justifying 
the agreement as one which is in 
furtherance of the national trans- 
portation policy enunciated in the 
Interstate Commerce Act; and 9. 
the identification and address of 
the carrier’s officer, counsel, or 
other representative administering 
the agreements for the carrier.® 
All applications are required to be 
made in the form required by the 
Commission’s General Rules of 
Practice. 


In support of the applications, 
the carriers are required to file the 
following exhibits: 1. a true copy 
of the agreement to which the car- 
rier is a party; 2. a copy of the 
constitution, by-laws, or other 
documents evidencing the organ- 
ization’s powers, duties and pro- 
cedure; 3. an organization chart, 
if the inter-carrier agreement is 
one which is operated through a 
conference, bureau, committee or 
any other type of organization; 4, 
a schedule of the charges for or 


“Interstate Commerce Commission, Rules 

ions g@ Applications 

under Section 5a of the Interstate Com- 

merce Act, as amended, for Authority to 

Establish or Continue Agreements Between 
or Among Carriers. 


division of the expenses of mem. 
bership in the organization; and 
5. a Statement of opinion of coun. 
sel for the applicant that the ap. 
plication is in conformity with the 
provisions of the Act and that the 
articles of incorporation or asso- 
ciation are consistent with the pro- 
visions of the law.” 


Procedure in Filing and 
Consideration of Applications 


The Commission’s regulations 
provide that the applications of 
the carriers must be made under 
oath and verified if filed on behalf 
of an applicant. The application 
accompanied by twenty copies 
must be filed with the Secretary 
of the Interstate Commerce Con- 
mission, Mr. W. P. Bartel, and 
copies must be served by the ap- 
plicant upon the state regulatory 
commissions of the states embraced 
within the territorial scope of each 
association, conference, or commit- 
tee. Public notice that application 
has been made will be issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and filed with the Director of 
the Federal Register. The Com- 
mission’s notice will indicate the 
procedure to be followed in ob- 
taining a hearing on the applica- 
tion before the Commission. Pro- 
tests against the granting of ap- 
plications are required to be filed 
by protestants in the form pre 
scribed in and in the manner pro- 
vided for in the Commission’s 
General Rules of Practice, as are 
all other matters of procedure not 
covered by the special rules dis- 
eussed above. 

The filing of applications by the 
carriers is voluntary to the extent 
that they must decide whether or 
not their agreements with other 
carriers or membership in confer- 
ences, traffic associations, rate bu- 
reaus or other organizations are 
within the purview of the statute. 
The carriers are not given any 
period of time within which the 
applications shall be filed. The ap- 
plications will probably be filed as 
soon as the carriers decide whether 
or not, in their judgment, the 
agreements to which they are 
parties or the inter-earrier organ- 


TInterstate Commerce Commission Rules 
and Regulations. 
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izations of which they are members 
are subject to the Reed-Bulwinkle 
Amendment and that appropriate 
applications for the approval of 
the agreements or of participation 
in the organizations should be 
made by them under Section 5a 


of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
e Pros and ‘Cons of ~~ 


Conference Rate-Making —_ 
The-arguments-for-and against 
the making of rates, fares, and 
charges by the conference or agree- 
ment method from the practical 
point of view and from the stand- 
point of the law have been so 
thoroughly discussed in Congres- 
sional hearings, in court proceed- 
ings and in the trade press in re- 
cent years that additional discus- 
sion is fruitless excepting to in- 
dicate the areas of disagreement 
within which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission must function 
in considering the applications. 
The proponents of the confer- 
ence or bureau method of making 
rates, fares and charges, including 
the carriers, many shippers, and 
many students of transportation 
and its regulation, argue that this 


method of rate making is neces- 
sary for the consideration and pub- 
lication of rates or charges in 
which more than one carrier is 
concerned. Carriers and shippers 
have the advantage of knowledge 
of what is being considered and 
opportunity is given to support 
or oppose the rate changes with 
notice to all parties concerned and 
according to an established pro- 
cedure. Carriers and shippers may 
propose or oppose rate changes 
and appeal the decisions if they 
are not satisfied with the regult to 
higher carrier authority. Dissident 
carriers may take such independ- 
ent action as they deem necessary 
or desirable. Shippers or carriers, 
individually or by groups or asso- 
ciations, may institute complaints 
or protests to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with the rates 
established either by the carrier 
conferences or bureaus or by in- 
dependent action of the carriers. 

The opponents of the conference 
method of rate making,—the most 
ardent spokesmen of whom are the 
members of the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice,—assert that the 








conference or agreement method 
of rate making stultifies free com- 
petition among carriers, that it 
results in delays to the disadvant- 
age of shippers and carriers, that 
the freedom of action of carriers 
is restricted, and that the regula- 
tion of rates and charges made by 
the conference method is ineffee- 
tual. In opposing the Reed-Bul- 
winkle Bill and similar legislation 
in Congress, spokesmen of the De- 
partment of Justice criticised reg- 
ulation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on_ several 
counts. First, that the Commis- 
sion can review only a small per- 
percentage of the rates filed by 
the carriers. Second, it can fix only 
the limits of the ‘‘zone of reason- 
ableness’’ in rate making and can- 
not fix rates or charges as low as 
they would be fixed by the forces 
of competition. Third, the deci- 
sions of the Commission in rate 
eases have the effect of invading 
a field which they argue could be 
covered better by litigation in the 
courts. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission now has the responsibility 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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THE TRAIN’S LATE AGAIN 


(Continued from Page 38) 


over the unreasonable length of 
time it takes to accomplish rail 
deliveries.’’ 

‘‘Simply grumbling isn’t con- 
structive,’’ protested Hankins. 
‘*Aren’t you traffic managers tak- 
ing any positive action?’’ 

McCormack nodded gravely. 
‘‘Right you are, John, but in this 
case the growling is merely the 
surface indication. The traffic men 
of the shippers are really exerting 
every possible effort to induce the 
rail carriers to reduce time in 
transit. In addition, various 
shippers’ organizations are endea- 
voring « impress on the indi- 
vidual shipper the need for co- 
operation.”’ 

‘‘For example,’’ continued Me- 
Cormack, ‘‘in the case of less than 
ecarload forwardings there are 
some things which shippers can 
do to help the railroads as well as 
themselves. Proper packaging is 
one item. Then, too, shippers 
should make sure that all pack- 
ages are plainly and clearly 
marked as to consignees and des- 
tinations. Bills of lading should be 
legible. Shippers who use so-called 
ferry cars ought to work closely 
with the local freight agent as to 
transfer points. Where shippers 
use the railroad motor truck pick- 
up privilege, or consignees require 
store-door delivery, they should 
see to it that the carriers’ trucks 
are not held waiting for loading 
or unloading. Nevertheless, the 
reality remains that the less than 
earload service of the railroads, 
as well as the carload movement, 
is far below the pre-war stand- 
ards.”’ 


‘*Well,’’ bewailed Tripp, ‘‘the 
holdups by the railroads on ship- 
ments of all kinds are proving 
mighty costly to us in more ways 
than one. As an illustration, we, 
the same as many other manufac- 
turers, base payments for our raw 
materials on the date they are 
shipped by our suppliers. Where a 
earload formerly took three days 
to reach us from a given point of 
origin, it now takes ten, twelve, 
or more days. This means we have 


? 
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a great deal of money unneces- 
sarily tied up.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ added Hankins, ‘‘and 
the railroads are throwing our 
production schedules entirely out 
of line, thereby gompelling us to 
maintain heavier inventories of 
raw ,materials. To make matters 
worse, not only do we have to 
dance attendance, but the rail- 
roads frequently make bunched 
deliveries of cars. This forces us 
to spend money for extra labor to 
release the cars if we are to avoid 
demurrage charges. Quite often 
we get stuck with demurrage de- 
spite our efforts to avoid it.’’ 

‘* All that you two have said is 
true,’’ agreed McCormack, ‘‘and 
the industrial traffic managers 
keep presenting such information 
to the railroad officials. Yet the 
time in transit does not materially 
improve.’’ 

‘‘Seems to me,’’ snapped 
Knowles, ‘‘that we should have 
some recourse. Wouldn’t it be a 
good plan to start a suit with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
against the railroads on the theory 
that their dilatory acts create 
monetary losses for us?’’ 

McCormack shook his head. ‘‘I 
don’t think we’d get very far with 
a charge of that sort.’’ 

‘*Why not, if we can prove 
we’ve been financially injured ?’’ 
said Knowles. 

**Because,’’ explained McCor- 
mack, ‘‘the liability of common 
carriers for goods which they have 
received for transportation is that 
of an insurer." Common carriers 
are also bound to transport such 
merchandise promptly, but they 
are not insurers of prompt trans- 
portation. The duty of common 
earriers is that of responsible dili- 
gence.” Common earriers are not 
responsible for mere delay not af- 
fecting the safety of merchandise 
transported, when no lack of dili- 
gence is proved.”’ 

McCormack went on to say: 
‘‘Just why the railroads have 
failed to more rapidy improve 


(1) and (2) See 42 M.C.C. 225. 





their freight service is a mystery 
to many shippers. It must be con- 
ceded, though, that the shippers 
have offered a tremendous ton- 
nage to the rail carriers. 

‘* Jack, do you honestly believe 
the heavy amount of tonnage ten- 
dered to the railroads by the 
shippers is the sole reason for 
poor time in transit?’’ Tripp 
asked. 

McCormack gazed thoughtfully 
out of the office window. ‘‘By no 
means. Actually, it goes deeper 
than that. One could imply that 
among the basic factors are de- 
mands by the railroad brother- 
hoods as well as the policy of rail- 
road management in dealing with 
the brotherhoods.’’ 

‘‘Even if that were so, in what 
way could those two elements 
bring to pass reduced efficiency in 
railroad freight performances?’’ 
questioned Knowles. 

‘All too frequently,’? MeCor- 
mack argued, ‘‘it has appeared as 
if railroad management gave 
ground too readily in agreeing to 
demands of the brotherhoods. This, 
in turn, naturally would lead to 
arrogance on the part of the 
brotherhood leaders and eventu- 
ally of the brotherhood members.”’ 

‘‘How might lack of discipline 
on the part of railroad workers 
in the freight divisions affect time 
in transit of products, etce?’’ 
Knowles wanted to know. 

‘‘In many cases,’? McCormack 
stated, ‘‘the use of crews might 
consume unnecessary time, there- 
by making it impossible for loaded 
freight cars to quickly reach a 
‘make up’ yard for prompt for- 
warding. As against this, one 
eould suggest that railroad man- 
agement might contribute to slow 
time in transit if it should issue 
instructions to hold loaded freight 
ears at designated points until a 
trainload was accumlated.’’ 

**Tt all comes down to this,’’ Me- 
Cormack concluded, ‘‘that unless 
railroad management and mem- 
bers of the brotherhoods both 
fully realize that each has a duty 
and a joint responsibility in serv- 
ing the shipping public, it will be 
a long time before we obtain any 
definite and lasting improvement 
in rail delivery time.’’ 
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SECTION 5A, ICA 
(Continued from Page 63) 


for administering the provisions 
of the Reed-Bulwinkle Amend- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce 
Act in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act with the objec- 
tive of making the conference 
method of rate-making work and 
to insure to shippers and earriers 
the advantage of this method of 
rate-making without permitting 
abuses which would impair the 
efficacy of this method of arriving 
at the prices for transportation 
services. 


To the present writer the con- 
ference or rate bureau method of 
rate-making appears to be a real- 
istic method of joint carrier rate- 
making because of the diversity of 
rate problems and the many ear- 
riers and industries concerned in 
freight rates and charges of many 
different carriers. Such agreements 
are in the public interest, in his 
opinion, if the following principles 
are observed: 1. Registration of 


traffic association rate bureau 
agreements with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; 2. Provi- 
sion for Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to regulate bureau’s rules 
of procedure; 3. Prohibition of 
inter-carrier agreements or proced- 
ure which include the use of un- 
fair trade practices; 4. Prohibition 
of carrier rate bureau or confer- 
ence procedures which result in 
dilatory tactics which prevent pro- 
posed rate changes from being con- 
sidered promptly, or promptly go- 
ing into effect; 5. Preservation to 
each member carrier of right to 
act independently upon notice to 
other carriers and to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ; 6. Preser- 
vation of right of interested ship- 
pers to appear before the bureaus 
to be heard on behalf of or in 
opposition to any rate proposal. 
There has been the same misun- 
derstanding of the matters which 
may be covered in the applications 


for approval of agreements to be 
filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission,—whether the rates 
may be so filed or the agreements 
or conference organizations under 
which the rates are to be made. To 
the present writer this question is 
answered by the remarks made in 
the Senate Report on The Reed 
Bill: ‘‘It is important to note 
in this connection that in the case 
of a rate bureau, or any similar 


joint. organization dealing with 
rates fares, charges (including 


charges between carriers), classi- 
fications, divisions, allowances or 
routes, it is not the rates or other 
collective actions resulting from 
the bureau procedures that the bill 
contemplates will be submitted by 
the carriers to the Commission for 
approval. What is to be submitted 
in such case is the basis agree- 
ment setting up the bureau and 
defining the nature and scope of 
its activities and its mode of pro- 
cedure.® 





8 Report of the Senate Committee, Re- 
port No. 44, 80th Congress, Ist Session, 
1948, p. 13. 
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AIR STANDARDS 
(Continued from Page 25) 


with remarkable vigor. In the co- 
operation between nations demon- 
strated at the various internationa! 
air conferences is to be seen a sign 
of a future where the same spirit 
will extend to the United Nation: 
and other agencies aimed at de- 
veloping understanding between 
nations. 

The progress of international 
standardization in this one phase 
of distribution should be observed 
with the same attention a physi- 
cian gives to the heart beat of his 
patient. If air standardization 
continues at the pace it has set in 
the past few years, there is indeed 
hope for the world. 

Thus, an examination of distri- 
bution standards for air transpor- 
tation is, in a sense, a study of the 
world in microcosm. Fortunately. 
the situation is good ; international 
air standards are a growing real- 
ity. 

The outstanding agencies in this 
worthwhile field of endeavor are 
a trio cryptically known as ICAO, 
IATA, and ISO. The first speaks 
for cooperation among nations in 
international air transportation; 
the second, international coopera- 
tion among private air carriers; 
the third, international coopera- 
tion among national standards 
bodies. Each operates independ- 
ently, yet cooperatively, toward a 
common goal of standardized air 
transportation. 

ICAO, the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, a special- 
ized agency of the United Nations, 
was organized Nov. 1, 1944 at a 
convention called by the United 





States in Chicago. In an environ- 
ment of good-will 52 nations as- 
sembled in conference to accom- 
plish the task of opening the air 
to international trade just as in 
earlier days international action 
had opened the seas. The agree- 
ments made at the convention are 
of unusual character in that nation 
after nation sacrificed limited self- 
interest in order that ‘‘interna- 
tional civil aviation may develop 
in a safe and orderly manner and 
that international air transporta- 
tion services may be established 
on the basis of equality of oppor- 








1945. 2 pp. 
Air Traffic Rules. 1945. 6 pp. 
Scheduled Air Carrier Rules. 


42 pp. 
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tunity and operated soundly and 


economically . . .’’ (Quoted from 
the preamble of the Convention of 
International Civil Aviation.) 

The final act of the convention 
provided for, among many other 
things, the development of inter- 
national standards and recom- 


' mended practices. 


‘*EKach contracting State under- 
takes to collaborate in securing the 
highest practicable degree of uni- 
formity in regulations, standards, 
procedures, and organization in re- 
lation to aircraft, personnel, air- 
ways, and auxiliary services in all 
matters in which such uniformity 
will facilitate and improve air 
navigation. To this end the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion shall adopt and amend from 
time to time, as may be necessary, 
international standards and rec- 


ommended practices and proce- 


dures dealing with: 


(a) communications system 
and air navigation aids, in- 
eluding ground marking; 

(b) characteristics of air- 
ports and landing areas; 

(ce) rules of the air and air 
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traffic control practices; 

(d) licensing of operating 
and mechanical personnel ; 

(e) airworthiness of air- 
craft ; 

(f) registration and iden- 
tification of aircraft; 

(g) collection and exchange 
of meteorological information ; 

(h) log books ; 

(i) aeronautical maps and 
charts ; 

(j) customs and immigra- 
tion procedures; 

(k) aircraft in distress and 
investigation of accidents; 
and such other matters concerned 
with the safety, regularity, and 
efficiency of air navigation as may 
from time to time appear appro- 

priate. ”’ 

It is of interest and significance 
to note the official ICAO interpre- 
tation of the terms ‘‘standards”’ 
and ‘‘recommended practices.’’ A 
standard is considered as ‘‘any 
specification for physical charac- 
teristics, configuration, material, 
performance, personnel, or proce- 
dure, the uniform application of 
which is. recognized as necessary 
for the safety and regularity of 


international air navigation and to 
which Member States will conform 
. in the event of impossibility 
of compliance, notification to the 
Council is compulsory . . .”’ Un- 
like the standards discussed hith- 
erto in this series of articles, those 
developed by ICAO are compul- 
sory. A recommended practice, on 
the other hand, is one wherein 
Member States will en- 
deavor to conform, in accordance 
with the Coxvention . . .”’ 


In other words, ICAO standards 
have teeth: they are more than 
the mere hopeful mouthings of 
well-meaning individuals. Because 
each standard must conform to a 
wide variety of situations and con- 
ditions, the standard will usually 
be concerned with ends rather than 
means. In other words, an ICAO 
standard will not state that a 
plane must have such and such a 
grade of steel or such and such a 
type of aluminum; instead, the 
standard will say, ‘‘All material 
used in the primary structure shall 


conform to approved _ specifica- 
tions.’’ Attempts at specifying 


chemical compositions for metals, 
construction details for plane in- 


- 


teriors, and other restrictive regu- 
lations would be foolish since ma- 
terials, construction methods, and 
the planes themselves will vary as 
do the requirements, facilities, and 
needs of individual. nations. For 
example specifying aluminum for 
engine parts may result in undue 
hardships for those nations that 
do not have access to cheap alu- 
minum. 

At the Chicago convention a 
provisional organization (PICAQ) 
was set up to function from Aug., 
1945 until such time as 26 nations 
(half those present) signed the 
convention. Dec. 11, 1946, the 
United Nations General Assembly, 
as one of its first official acts, rec- 
ognized ICAO as a specialized 
agency related to the UN. Five 
months later, after the required 
number of states had _ signed, 
ICAO began to function in its 
permanent headquarters in Mon- 
treal. As now organized, ICAO 
has a legislative body, the assem- 
bly, in which all members are rep- 
resented with one- vote each. The 
assembly elects a 21-member coun- 
cil which serves as the executive 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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Oil tanks housing imported tung, coconut and fish oils which are processed for further shipment. 


PROGRESSIVE POR 


.. . this month: SEATTLE 


Seattle’s port modernization and expansion program, 
involving $20 million over a 10-15 year period, awaits 
voters’ approval . . . Seafttle’s proximity to strategic 
Alaska makes November election the big port news of 
the month. 


Artist's sketch of city, showing proposed quay-type terminal and viaduct. 
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ernization and expansion 

plan, calling for an expen- 
diture of more than 20 million dol- 
lars over a 10-15 year period, has 
been advanced by the Port of 
Seattle Commission to provide for 
the ever-growing needs of this 
Northwest gateway to Alaska and 
the Orient. 

First phase in the ambitious plan 
will be considered by Seattle voters 
in November elections when they 
act upon a proposed $1,750,000 
bond issue submitted by the Port 
Commission. Voter approval would 
permit : 

1. Allotment of a million dol- 
lars for development of the 
Port’s Salmon Bay Termi- 
nals, home of the famed North- 
west and Alaska fishing fleets. 
This sum includes funds re- 
quired for a new bulkhead, 
mooring docks, net sheds, part 
of the cost of a viaduct lead- 
ing to the area and for a 


COMPREHENSIVE mod- 


Another view of terminal and viaduct shows 


two-level 
freight. 


handling of passengers 
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restaurant and shops to pro- 
vide an added tourist attrac- 
tion. 

. Construction of an extension 
to the seven-story refrigera- 
tion plant at the Spokane 
St. Terminal and fish storage 
facilities, including sharp 
freezing, at the Bell St. termi- 
nal. 


bo 


The Port of Seattle, as a mu- 
nicipal corporation, is today the 
largest terminal operator on the 
coast, controlling better than 50 
percent of the berthing space on 
the waterfront. Starting from 
seratch in 1911, the Port has been 
selfsustaining from an operating 
standpoint and now possesses assets 
which at present replacement 
values exceed 25 million dollars. 
Employing 250 people, the Port of 
Seattle has an annual payroll ex- 
ceeding a million dollars and real- 
izes a gross income of close to two 
million dollars a year. 







As a general cargo port, the 
entire port of Seattle ranks second 
in total tonnage handled among 
Pacifie Coast ports. Gradual re- 
sumption of normal trade with 
the Orient, plus this trade’s vast 
future potentials, has stimulated 
an unprecedented interest in ex- 
pansion of the port’s facilities. As 
a direct means of preserving 
Seattle’s future as the ‘‘New York 
of the Pacific’’ against competition 
not only from other West Coast 
ports but against mounting Gulf 
port competition as well, the Port 
of Seattle has projected elaborate 
plans for waterfront facilities said 
to outmode any on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Chief feature of the plan is an 
advanced quay-type parallel de- 
velopment stretching more than 
3000 ft from its Bell St. terminal 
south to what is now Pier 56 at 
the foot of Seneca St. there to be 


(Continued on Page 79) 









War-built pier now being used for the 
Alaska trade. 
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GOOD package is much 

like a good shoe. You may 

have to put out a little more 
money for it to begin with, but 
from then on you start saving. 
A good shoe and a good package 
both make a good impression on 
your friends and on your cus- 
tomers. They make them feel you 
rate yourself or your product as 
worthwhile. A good shoe and a 
good package prevent internal 
damage. Your product doesn't 
get ‘‘fallen arches!’’ Many prod- 
ucts, particularly furniture, are 
damaged internally in transit, and 
frequently such damage is un- 
recognized on first examination. 
Upon discovery at a later date, the 
distibutor or the customer wrongly 
attributes the damage to ‘‘poor 
quality merchandise,’’ and a cus- 
tomer is lost. And, of course, a 
good shoe and a good package give 
a product many more miles per 
dollar expended. 

The purpose of a good shipping 
package is to bring your product 
to its destination at what we call 
the ‘‘lowest comprehensive cost.”’ 
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Two cushioning answers on the 
same package, 


Comprehensive cost includes many 
things, not only the direct labor 
charges for assembling the pack- 
age, the materials and ingredients 
going into the package, but also 
such indirect items as good will, 
reputation with the customer, serv- 
ice and repair charges on damaged 
merchandise, and so forth. Even 
when claims are paid by the car- 
rier, ‘‘comprehensive cost’’ still 
includes your handling and service 
charge on the claims. 

Many shippers ask, ‘‘ How ean I 
get a good package? I am inter- 
ested in low comprehensive costs, 
but how do I arrive at them?’’ 

There is no mathematical for- 
mula or method of evaluating your 
lowest comprehensive cost. You 
must get the heads of your pro- 
duction, advertising, shipping and 
promotion departments together 
to decide on what your product:on 
package can do for you, and there 
are many angles to this. 

Tangible or direct costs of the 
package can always be quickly 
computed by a capable cost analyst 
or, if you prefer, by a shipping de- 


A good example of "point of contact" protective 


PROTECTIVE CUSHIONING 


packaging 


partment representative. The cost 
of materials and labor expended on 
the package, divided by the salable 
value of the goods packed, gives 
the ratio or ‘‘percent of package 
to product.’’ It runs roughly 
from two to eight percent in the 
majority of cases, probably aver- 
aging around five percent. 

But let us visualize a complete 
package. This normally consists 
of an outer container, the cush- 
ioning blanket or material, and the 
unit under test within. 

Now any article can be protected 
against damage in shipment if an 
exceptionally strong container is 
used, plus an excessive amount of 
inner cushioning material. This 
is obviously a waste of money and 
materials. 

Our problem here is to investi- 
gate and thoroughly understand 
both the article to be packed and 
the material available to protect 
it, ignoring the container itself, 
about which much has been writ- 
ten, and which is fairly well un- 
derstood. There are a number of 
types of cushioning materials, 


- some more acceptable than others, 


depending upon the application. 
Among these materials: are cor- 
rugated pads of many kinds, wood 
excelsior in several grades, cotton 
batting, shredded papers and ecello- 
phane, pads made up of these ma- 
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IN PACKAGING 


For product protection, don’t overlook the important cushioning 
materials, excelsior, cotton batting, corrugated pads, etc., which 
absorb shocks and prevent surface marring . . . There are four 
basic methods of using cushioning materials: bracing and block- 
ing, flotation, absorbent packing and surface protection. 


By M. R. GRANDON President, Insul-Flex Co. 


terials, rubberized hair, and the 
felted and bonded wood fibre 
blankets of various thicknesses. 

It is an interesting fact that 
some articles are best protected 
against damage by a rigid pack- 
age, while others must be so loosely 
packed that they are almost float- 
ing freee Between these two 
extremes are such a variety of 
conditions that every product re- 
quires an analysis of its design, its 
inherent strength, its function, its 
finish, and most important, its 
method of distribution. The an- 
alysis must be made before the 
packaging engineer can start his 
work, 

To this end, a new value of the 
degree of shock has recently been 
introduced, which is expressed in 


Fine instruments and electronic equip- 
ment, “floated" in Tufflex cushioning ma- 


terial. 


Table and top cushioned in non-abrasive Tufflex blanket. 
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‘‘o’s.’’? The ‘‘e@’’ factor is the sa“e 
shock that a unit can withstand 
without damage or impairment of 
its usefulness, It can be defined 
as the ratio of the maximum dy- 
namie shock load which it can 
stand without damage to the static 
load due to its weight. If a unit 
weighing one pound has a ‘‘g’’ 
factor of 100, it can be subjecte 
to a shock of 100 tb. without dam 
age. This ‘‘g’’ factor must repre- 
sent the ability of the most deli- 
eate part of the unit to withstand 
shock, and consideration must be 
given to the position of the unit 
in the cushion so as to minimize 
shock. 

Expressed in another way, the 
‘‘>’? factor is the resistance of a 
unit to mechanical abuse in terms 


of how great a deceleration of mo- 
tion it will withstand before dam- 
age ensues. 

During the fall of a package, 
the box and all its contents oper- 
ate as a unit and fall as one. This 
condition remains true up to the 
point of impact, when each part 
becomes independent and operates 
as follows: 

First, the box stops with a jolt. 
The cushioning then begins to 
This movement 
may be very slight but can be 
measured. Next, the article begins 
to decelerate into the cushion until 
it has used up its momentum. If 
the cushion is not deep enough to 
absorb it, it hits bottom too soorr. 
Now, if the depth of the cushion 


move downward. 
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is sufficient when the unit has ex- 
hausted its downward momentum, 
the balance of the shock is taken 
by the unit packed, and must not 
exceed the allowable shock. 


Careful attention must be paid 
to one of the principal factors, 
the depth of the cushion necessary. 
Where the size of the package is 
important, we need to determine 
the efficiency of one material over 
another, 


Once having determined the 
depth of cushion required, it is 
necessary to select the proper kind 
of cushion which will support the 
load and at the same time deflect 
properly for the load to which it 
will be subjected. To make a 
choice we must consider the quali- 
ties necessary in thercushion mate- 
rial: 

1. It must be of the proper 
density to support the unit 
without undue compression. 

2. It must give readily and 
uniformly under the stresses 
it may be subjected to. 

3. It must withstand rough 
handling and repeated shocks 
without deteriorating. 

4. It must resist moisture 
and mold conditions. 

5. It must have the resili- 
ency to retain its form under 
repeated shocks. 

6. It must not be abrasive 
in action. 

7. It must not ‘‘dust.’’ 


There has been much interest in 
wood fibre felt blankets, specified 
in the new shipping regulations. 
The trade name is ‘‘Tufflex,’’ a 
product of the Wood Conversion 
Co,. St. Paul. The fact that this 
product is approved for the most 
exacting cushioning problems in 
packaging is a noteworthy endorse- 
ment. Certain unique qualities, 
such as shock-absorbing and non- 
abrasive characteristics, resilience, 
cleanliness, ease of fabrication, and 
availability in a number of thick- 
nesses, widths, and densities par- 
ticularly recommend it to the fur- 
niture industry, instrument manu- 
facturers, and others who need 
maximum cushioning protection 
for fragile and delicate merchan- 
dise and fine firfshes. 


Industry can and must be edu- 
cated to realize that with better 
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overall cushioning and packaging, 
particularly through the use of 
more quality cushioning, a lower 
cost of doing business results; in 
other words, we reach a lower 
comprehensive cost. 

Now getting on to the mechanics 
of cushioning, there are four basic 
methods of using cushioning 


blankets or pads as a protective . 


wrapping. 

Bracing AND BLocKING. Brac- 
ing is a method of interior pack- 
aging to prevent movement of con- 
tents within the container and to 
distribute the weight to all its 
faces. This method uses the speci- 
fied cushioning in conjunction 
with wood bracing, metal strap- 
ping, and corrugated board. It 
prevents scratches, press marking, 
and burns by coarse ‘‘holding’’ 
materials. 

Blocking, often confused with 
bracing, is a method of wrapping 
irregularly shaped objects with 
soft resilient cushioning materials 
to ‘‘block-out’’ the voids. The re- 
sulting package is fairly regular 
in shape and comparatively easy 
to handle in a container. Exces- 
sive stresses are avoided at pro- 
jecting points. The distribution 
of shock is facilitated by distrib- 
uting such loading evenly. 

FLOTATION is a method of com- 
pletely protecting the article from 
shock and vibration by wrapping 
it in a thick cushioning material of 
sufficient thickness so that its 
wrapped shape conforms to the 
shape of the container. Used as 
flotation packaging, belted and 
bonded wood fibre blankets, as an 
example, suspend a product with- 
in the shipping package. They 
function in the same way when 
used as an overwrap for a con- 
tainer which is set inside an outer 
ease for shipment. 

ABSORBENT PACKING is a special- 
ized method of interior packaging 
designed for cushioning the frag- 
ile container of a liquid in ship- 
ment. The desired results are ade- 
quate protective cushioning 
against shock and rapid and thor- 
ough absorption of liquid in case 
of breakage or leakage at the clos- 
ure. Certain specifications of wood 
fibre blankets, as well as other ma- 
terials, are produced to meet the 
requirements of absorbent packag- 


ing. These types are capable of 
taking up moisture quickly and 
have the capacity to absorb up to 
16 times their own weight in liquid 
within 30 seconds. Such materials 
meet government regulations. 

SURFACE PROTECTION is a method 
of employing cushioning material 
to protect highly finished and deli- 
eate surfaces of wood, metal, plas- 
ties, or glass from damage by con- 
tact with other articles or other 
packaging materials which cause 
abrasion or chemical action. In 
the case of infiltration of sand, 
dust, or cinders into the package 
during transit, the nature of these 
finish protection materials is such 
that the abrasive material works 
into the soft protective cushion 
before it has a chance to scratch 
or mar the high finish of the 
product. 

Industries quick to take on new 
packaging ideas and eager for as- 
sistance in developing good, at- 
tractive packages, make products 
like these: domestic appliances, in- 
struments, furniture, cosmetics 
and perfumes, coin operated ma- 
chines, radio cabinets, candles, con- 
fectionery, frozen foods, record- 
ings, lighting equipment, unit air 
conditioning equipment, pharma 
ceuticals, electronic tubes, sterling 
silverware, toys and games, photo 
graphic equipment, plumbing and 
heating fixtures, auto accessories, 
flowers, and aircraft accessories. 

Numerous variations and com- 
binations of the four basic methods 
of cushioning exist, and there are 
perhaps thousands of illustrations 
that could be drawn upon to rep 
resent the many combinations of 
particular conditions. It is up t 
the packer to diagnose each of his 
packaging problems as a separate 
entity and to determine which of 
the various cushioning methods 
will best do the job for him. 

Shippers have not given enough 
attention to the comprehensive 
costs incurred through mediocre 
or poor packaging. However, op 
timistic signs on the horizon are 
noticeable. The combined efforts 
of organizations such as the Ne 
tional Furniture Traffic Confer 
ence, the I.P.E.A.A. and others, 
will gradually bring industry te 
the realization that good packaging 
is good business. 
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AIR TRANSPORT PROBLEMS 


(Continued from Page 35) 


airlines outlined in 1944 became so 
vast and complicated and so sus- 
ceptible to upward revision that 
costly caution and delays were 
occasioned. 

3. What about future transport 
aircraft, with regard to size? 


While there may be few tech- 
nical limits to the size of aircraft, 
there is a point of diminishing re- 
turns, particularly applicable to 
aircraft where size is a major 
feature. 

Most industry planning along 
this line has been based on a break- 
even passenger load factor of 60 
percent and other payload of 55 
percent. Experience has frequently 
shown, however, that these per- 
centages are more likely to be in 
the neighborhood of 65 and 70 per- 
cent respectively. When these fac- 
tors come down to a 50 percent 
passenger load factor and other 
payload at a 45 percent rate—a 
factor in which plane design plays 
a great part—with direct and in- 
direct flying costs meeting happily 
at a much lower level, the indus- 
try shall be much nearer maturity 


and self-sustenance. Also, when 
one considers other forms of trans- 
portation, particularly the rails 
and buses, we might learn a lesson 
from them by noting that they 
chose a multiplicity of units rather 
than great increases in unit size. 

4. Are there’ any limits to the 
speed of air transport? 

From the engineering point of 
view there do not appear to be any 
well-defined speed limits. If, how- 
ever, you can have breakfast in 
New York and lunch in San Fran- 
cisco, or breakfast in Los Angeles 
and dinner in New York, isn’t that 
tast enough? This is another place 
where the point of diminishing re- 
turns enters the picture. Sonic 
and trans-sonic speeds are of much 
more interest to the armed services 
than they are to commercial avia- 
tion at the present time. 

5. What are the solutions to 
congestion at some of ‘our major 
airports? 

The simplest answer is, of course, 
more airports. Undoubtedly time 
will solve this problem and much 
money has been appropriated by 
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the Congress and by states, munic- 
ipalities and cities for this pur- 
pose. A short time ago, the man- 
ager of the Washington National 
Airport stated that 40 percent of 
the landings under instrument 
conditions there, were made by 
the military services. It seems 
to me that this percentage is en- 
tirely too high at congested air- 
ports, if Washington is to be taken 
as typical, particularly when one 
considers that as a democratic peo- 
ple we should be primarily inter- 
ested in utilitarian ideas. The 
records will show that much of the 
so-called ‘‘stacking’’ at congested 
airports is due to our beloved 
brethren in the military services. 
Under instrument conditions 
wouldn’t it be far preferable for 
the military to be required to land 
at some distant airport rather than 
delay from thirty to several hun- 
dred civilian passengers at a com- 
mercial airport? We in commer- 
cial aviation owe so much to mili- 
tary aviation that one hesitates to 
criticize, but from a utilitarian 
standpoint, more consideration 
should be given to this subject so 
that the unpleasant conditions at 
our congested commercial airports 
can be ameliorated. 

6. Is the air transport industry 
over-regulated? 

My answer is in the affirmative. 
I feel sure that there should be a 
reduction, a simplification and a 
clarification in our present regula- 
tions, at the same time shifting 
some of the responsibility from 
the government to the airlines. 

7. What about competition? 

We believe in competition, espe- 
cially under the policy outlined in 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
which is designed to develop the 
scheduled airline industry by pro- 
motion of clean and constructive 
competition. It is the general con- 
sensus of opinion, however, that 
there is in some cases too much 
duplication in routes, lines and 
services. In the past six months 
the fact has been shown that there 
is more air competition between 
certain important centers than 
there is rail competition. Situa- 
tions of this sort led the Presi- 
dent’s Air Policy Commission to 
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recommend that the CAB defer for 
a time decisions in new route cases 
and during this breathing spell 
survey the industry status and 
possibly develop a more cohesive 
philosophy leading toward clarifi- 
cation of their thinking about 
route structures. 


8. What can be done about im- 
proving route structures? 


I fully appreciate that one is 
treading on delicate ground in 
making suggestions along these 
general lines. However, if some 
such survey were undertaken, as 
the President’s Board suggested, I 
believe both the domestic and in- 
ternational route structures could 
be improved in efficieney and air- 
line economics advanced in gen- 





The Survey of Current Business for 
August, page 9, compares the produc- 
tion of selected manufactured products 
during the first half of this year with 
the same period in 1941. Surprisingly 
enough, railway passenger cars show 
an increase of over 250 percent, lead- 
ing all other items. But, according to 
the American Railway Car Institute, 
1941 was not a representative year; in 
fact, output of passenger cars in that 
year was low, with the result that the 
moderately good output this year 
shows up quite extraordinary by com- 
parison. 

We learn further that, so far this 
year, about one-third of all car output 
(contract and railroad shop) was made 
up of coaches, about the same pro- 
portion of sleeping cars and the re- 
mainder miscellaneous types, includ- 
ing mail cars. 

Other transportation items compared 
by the Survey included freight cars, 
truck trailers, and trucks and busses. 
Freight car production for the first six 
months showed a moderate increase 
over 1941, despite the fact that output 
this year has been fairly active. Here 
again is a case of comparisons with a 
prewar year proving somewhat de- 
ceptive. Figures from the ARCI for 
eight months this year show an output 
of 74,397 units, including 19,168 pro- 
duced in railroad shops. 

° 


Freight trains in the first half of 1948 
carried more tons of freight per train 
than 1947, averaging 1,153 tons. This 
figure was derived from gross figures 
on freight carried and trains run. With 
speed of runs remaining unchanged 
from 1947, the factor largely respon- 
sible for the above .6 percent increase 
was the number of freight cars per 
train, which in the first half of 1948 
was 15 percent over Jan.-June 1947. 

° ° 





Transportation Facts 


Dr. Melvin Thomas Copeland of the 
Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration has been appointed chairman 
of an advisory council established by 
Senator Capehart of Indiana to study 
the effects of the Supreme Court’s bas- 
ing point pricing system and report to 
the Senate Committee on Trade Pol- 
icies. The Committee will not hold 
hearings until after the election. 

° ° ° 


National Airlines will initiate all- 
cargo flights on Sept. 1 with two way 
scheduled stops between New York 
and Miami. To it will be linked a 
pick-up and discharge plan for other 
cities on the National system. The 
planes used will have eight by nine 
loading doors able to accommodate 
extra-size loads. The planes will be 
able to take on as many as three jeeps. 

° ° Oo 


The RFC has been directed by Pres- 
ident Truman to study air carriers’ fi- 
nances and to suggest means whereby 
any drastic retrenchment in air trans- 
portation may be prevented and new 
equipment obtained by means of in- 
creased flotations at favorable rates. 
Both the CAB and the Bureau of the 
Budget are cooperating with the RFC. 


° ° ° 


High-level trucking activity con- 
tinued in June, according to ATA, 
bringing the sixth month average in- 
dex figure so far this year up to 222, 
compared with 199 for the comparable 
period last year. June was 17 percent 
over last June, with tonnage carried 
aggregating 2.8 million tons. Both fig- 
ures and indexes must be taken with 
caution since coverage by the Asso- 
ciation is incomplete and varies with 
the number of reports received by 


month. 
° ° ° 





Air Cargo Not Restricted 


All properly qualified airlines may participate in Air Cargo, Inc., according 
to the CAB in an opinion identified as Agreement CAB No. 1041. The CAB 
statement pointed out that cooperative efforts of air carriers to develop and 
improve air transportation and cut costs would “continue to receive our sup- 
port and encouragement." The CAB statement said in part, ‘we shall approve 
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specific arrang ts to a Pp 


such purposes only after careful scrutiny 


to . . . protect the public interest involved." 

The Air Cargo agreement, it was pointed out, did not exclude participation 
by other air carriers. An anti-exclusion policy, further, was consistent with the 
purposes of the Sherman Anti-trust act and related court decisions. Conse- 
quently, the CAB pointed out, “we conclude that the right of participation 


in industry arrangements upon an equitable basis . 


. constitutes a sound 


public policy which should be applied to air carrier agreements through con- 
ditions imposed on our mg thereof" and “an air carrier agreement 


permitting a discriminatory 


jarring of future members may be in violation 


of section 411 of the civil aeronautics act." 
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eral. Many studies have been made 
and a wealth of facts und figures 
are already available. A resurvey 
of the situation and a collation of 
the material already available 
should be extremely useful to the 
CAB in adjusting members’ phi- 
losophy to conditions surrounding 
the industry which have changed 
greatly in the post-war period. 


9. What about subsidy? 


I should like to state as defi- 
nitely and positively as possible 
that payment for service rendered 
is not a subsidy. 

The Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 defined the manner in which 
the Civil Aeronautics Board may 
determine the rate of mail pay to 
scheduled airlines. Air mail pay 
rates are either compensatory alone 
on the basis of a service charge, 
or more than compensatory ac- 
cording to the needs of an individ- 
ual airline as determined by the 
CAB, under principles laid down 
in the Act of 1938. Consequently, 
the rates of mail pay differ widely. 
On the profitable routes between 
large cities or populous areas, the 
rates, almost without exception, 
are only compensatory. However, 
to meet the objectives of the Act 
of 1938—to establish and maintain 
an air transport system adequate 
for commerce, the postal system 
and the national defense—the 
smaller routes in less productive 
areas must be maintained, and, if 
need be, partly sustained. In other 
words, if an airline that is oper- 
ated honestly, efficiently and eco- 
nomically, cannot make expenses 
and a small profit because of eco- 
nomic factors more or less beyond 
its control, it may ask the board 
for a higher rate of mail pay. 

I think this arrangement is 
sound, and I believe it has worked 
well in the public interest. Last 
year the board made a study of 
this aspect of air mail pay. It was 
found that 92.3 percent of air mail 
was carried at a compensatory 
mail rate, and only 7.7 percent was 
carried over lines receiving more 
than such a rate. And a highly 
significant fact is this—that the 
volume of air mail in ton miles on 
the ten largest local service air- 
lines increased 171 percent in 1947 
over the year before. It is signifi- 
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eant because it means that far 
more persons living in remote 
areas obtained airline service be- 
eause air mail pay under these 
terms permitted new companies to 
go into operation, or routes to be 
extended. 

There is a paragraph in a report 
on Public Aid to Transportation 
made by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of 
the House of Representatives, 
which discusses the matter of 
whether or not there is a subsidy 
in air mail pay in these words: 

‘‘If the CAB properly dis- 
charges its statutory functions 
no mail subsidy accrues to the 
air carriers or their stock- 
holders; the subsidy is rather 
to the service or community 
that fails to provide revenues 
commensurate with the costs 
assignable to that service, and 
a subsidy of that character 
exists wherever a carrier sup- 
ports an unprofitable route or 
service on the basis of earn- 
ings accruing from another 
and more profitable service. 
If the board is ineffective in 
discharging its rate-fixing 
functions, if the costs of in- 
efficient and uneconomical or 
dishonest managements enter 
into the calculation of mail 
rates, or if the mail rates con- 
tribute to excessive earnings, 
then the carriers are sub- 
sidized. Otherwise, it may be 
said that since 1940, when the 
CAB began to exercise effec- 
tive control over mail rates, 
the subsidy to air carriers in 
the ordinary sense of the 
word, does not enter into the 
mail payments.”’ 


10. What about the charge that 
the airlines are a monopoly? 

The word ‘‘monopoly’’ crops up 
about our industry continually, 
but without justification With 33 
scheduled airlines in our picture, 
how can there be monopoly ? 

The truth of the matter is that 
there is too much competition, not 
too little. It seems to me that it is 
& mistaken idea to be critical of 
ay person, any industry or of 
anything merely because of big- 
ness. The important question is 
not size, but of the service it can 
give. 
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OPERATIONAL ADVANTAGES OF THE VERSATILE A-21 


1. Large diameter pneumatic rear wheels for easy op- 
eration over track crossings and other rough ground. 
2. Quickly adjusted to 6 overall widths 4012” to 61”, 
3. A separate hand brake for each rear wheel permits 
locking of one wheel to give shorter turning radius. 


4. High ground clearance. 


5. Adjustable draw bar effort (by adding wheel weights 
for extra traction). 


6. FOUR forward speeds and one reverse. 


MAINTENANCE ADVANTAGES 


1. Very fast, world-wide parts and service. Parts 
are conveniently stocked all over the world. 
Therefore, parts are quickly available, in your 
own area — service is fast—there is a very 
minimum of delay for necessary replacements. 


2. Replaceable cylinder sleeves ALL IN ONE 


SEALED PACKAGE. You may save 50% on this 
feature alone. New pistons and rings — already 
fitted in new cylinder sleeves (all in ONE Sealed 
Package)—provide virtually a new engine for 
about half the cost of the usual re-bore job. All 
this with an average saving of several days lay- 
up time. 


Find out why famous International Harvester powered SHOP MULES are preferred in 73 Industrial 
Fields. Send for full s ih and operating data. Just tear out this ad and mail with your letter- 


bead and name — T 


W. F. HEBARD & CO. 


336 W. 37TH STREET, CHICAGO 9, 


ILLINOIS 








WORLD’S EASIEST WAY 


TO OPEN ANY BOX CAR DOOR 
NOLAN ONE MAN CAR DOOR OPENER 


time loss. 








WRITE FOR 
FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE 
EXPLAINING 
ITS MANY 
ADVANTAGES 











*No strained muscles. 
broken arms, legs or mashed fingers. No fatali- 
ties. No time wasted. No "gangs" 


One man can open the most binding balky box 
car door with the Nolan Car Door Opener. 
Get greater safety . . . speed loading and un- 
loading schedules . . . order an ample supply 
to fill your needs today! 


No slips or falls. No 


needed. No 


THE NOLAN CO. 


108 PENNSYLVANIA STREET, BOWERSTON, OHIO 


Only $27.50 Each 


F. O. B. Bowerston 
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CAB AND THE AIRLINES 


(Continued from Page 36) 


then existing rates, airline equip- 
ment was inadequate to satisfy the 
Ae~-ond for air cargo space. At 
that time an industry-wide rate 
level of approximately 17.5¢. per 
ton-mile existed and bulk ship- 
ments were moving in considerable 
volume at rates of 14c. per ton- 
mile and up. It is pretty well 
admitted by all concerned that the 
rate reductions which took place 
in October 1947 were for the pur- 
pose of diverting traffic from the 
non-certificated operators to the 
airlines or vice versa, rather than 
for the purpose of developing new 
traffic. Therefore, as a result of 
th- October reductions, a consid- 
erable amount of air cargo was un- 
doubtedly moving at rates lower 
than the value of the service. This 
traffic consisted of large lots mov- 
ing for long distances. 

Smaller shipments were moving 
at rates higher than the 16c. per 
ton-mile minimum set up under 
the CAB minimum rate order for 
the past year or more and it may, 
therefore, be concluded that the 
new rates will have very little 
effect on the total cargo available, 
since the value of the service to 
the majority of the traffic moving 
at the rate level of August 1947 
was higher than the present mini- 
mum prescribed by the Board. 

It is a truism in transportation 
that a regulated minimum rate in 
most cases becomes a maximum 
rate where route competition 
exists. Although the CAB sug- 
gested that carriers set their rates 
above the minimums prescribed, 
the direct competitive situation, 
which exists on all major cargo 
routes, provides a perfect set of 
circumstances for this rule to 
prove itself again. If we can as- 
sume, therefore, that approxi- 
mately the same amount and de- 
scription of cargo will be available 
this fall as was available last fall 
and that the minimum rates will 
become the maximum rates, the 
traffic data for the months of 
August and September 1947 can 
be used to obtain an estimate of 
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the relative yield to each of four 
representative cargo carriers. 

The average distance per ship- 
ment for each of these four car- 
riers is based on samples taken 
from traffic data during August 
and early Sept. 1947. They are as 
follows: 


American ....... 899 miles 
ie ATH 2,012 miles 
Capital (PCA) 338 miles 
Se eer oo 1,096 miles 


Applying these average distances 
to the ton-miles of cargo carried 
in different weight categories by 
these airlines in August and Sept. 
1947, it is seen that whereas only 
45 to 50 percent of Slick’s traffic 
would be moving at 16e. per ton- 
mile, 70 to 85 percent of the traf- 
fic over American and United 
could move at no lower a rate than 
16e. per ton-mile, and practically 
all of the Capital (PCA) cargo 
could move at the l6c. per ton- 
mile rate. Approximate relative 
yields per ton-mile for the four 
earriers would be: 


AMOCTICAN .. 6.0.0. 06.0 15.6¢ 
ye ae ee 14.8e. 
SEE So Dicsisedsass 15.8¢. 
Capital (PCA) ..... 16.0¢e. 


Thus Capital Airlines, carrying 
shipments an average distance of 
approximately 340 miles, will re- 
ceive an average revenue only 1.2¢ 
per ton-mile greater than Slick 
Airways which earries heavier 
shipments for an average distance 
of some 2,000 miles per shipment. 
Similar comparisons, less marked, 
ean be made for the other airlines. 
The question naturally arises as to 
whether or not this additional 
compensation for the added costs 
of handling smaller shipments for 
shorter distances is adequate. A 
considerable portion of the CAB 
air freight rate investigation was 
directed at this very point but no 
conclusions were reached because 
of variation in the data submitted. 
Certainly the Board’s order and 
the circumstances surrounding its 
promulgation make clear that air 





cargo rates are passing through a 
formative period, that the most 
intense competition prevails 
among the carriers, and that the 
experience required to develop 
accurate cost determination meth- 
ods has not yet been had by either 
the Board, the certificated airlines 
or the non-certificated cargo car- 
riers. 

The CAB has stated that the 
rate differential authorized in its 
minimum rate order had nothing 
to do with the operation of freight 
forwarders and it was thought by 
many that the spread would be 
indequate. As soon, however, as 
tariffs began to be filed under the 
minimum rate order effective July 
1, 1948, particularly those filed by 
the non-certificated cargo carriers, 
it became clear that the reverse 
would be true. Slick Airways, for 
example, provides the following 
rates and spreads per 100 Ibs. on 
general commodities between New 
York and Los Angeles: 


Weight Group (Lbs.) _—_ Rates Pe 

100 Lbs 
ME a4isenwodecoen $29.10 
SE vvsesceceuns 21.60 
ES ee 19.60 
eee 18.90 
yo 18.10 
9000-9999 .......... 17.40 
10,000 and over 16.80 


Rates to Quantity 


Rate Per Shippers (% of 
Ton-Mile 25-99 Lb. Rate) 

23.8e. 100 

17.7 74.2 

16.1 67.4 

15.5 64.9 

14.8 62.2 

14.3 59.8 

13.8 57.7 


If freight forwarders develop 
air cargo traffic in volume, as has 
been suggested as the chief reason 
for certificating them as air car- 
riers, or if the forwarders inter- 
cept traffic in volume as has been 
urged by the airlines, the result 
under tariffs like Slick’s will be 
the same. A substantial portion of 
all air cargo will come to the 
underlying carriers—the airlines 
—at the lowest published rates. 
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At the same time, shippers will 
continue to pay the higher rates 
if the forwarders operate on the 
‘‘spread’’, as they have in ground 
transportation and as appears to 
be their intention in connection 
with air cargo. The Slick tariff is 
used here merely as an example. 
No one can now say whether this 
will be the most inviting of all 
tariffs filed, nor can it be said how 
long it will be before competition 
forces all carriers to introduce 
similar spreads to attract for- 
warder traffic. 

The air freight rate and the 
question of certifying forwarders 
is now inextricably mingled. The 
potentially powerful effect that 
forwarders operating on the 
‘‘spread’’ would have upon rates 
and airline revenues is a matter 
for concern. If forwarders are cer- 
tificated to operate on the 
‘“‘spread’’ (made possible under 
the CAB minimum rate order), 
spreads at least as substantial as 
those provided by the most ‘‘gen- 
erous’’ carrier will become gen- 
eral. (American Airlines, in a re- 
cent petition to the CAB for con- 
sideration of the effect of forward- 
ers upon rates and revenues, de- 
scribes the opportunities for for- 
warders to share in line-haul rev- 
enues as becoming ‘‘ perfectly hor- 
rendous.’’) No airline or other 
cargo carrier can or will stand 
aside and watch traffic go to its 
competitors by reason of a lower 
rate. 

If the CAB grants certificates of 
convenience and necessity to 
freight forwarders and if the 
spreads between large and small 
shipments, as illustrated by the 
Slick tariff, become common, it 
must be recognized that the for- 
warder would become the airlines’ 
biggest shipper. Whatever rate is 
established by competition to at- 
tract his traffic, it will have to be 
met, even if it means that rates 
to other shippers must remain 
high to absorb part of the burden 
of carrying forwarder shipments. 
To permit forwarders to com- 
mence operations on the basis of 
Spreads between rate groups such 
as those provided by Slick Air- 
ways would be a sad mistake. It 
must be borne in mind, however, 
that under the present CAB min- 
imum rate order such spreads are 
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8 AIR LINES 


54 TRUCK LINES 
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F 115 STEAMSHIP LINES 


By rail, truck, or air, PORT OF LOS 
ANGELES is closest to eastern industrial areas, 
saving valuable shipping time for exporters, 
importers, and traffic men. 

PORT OF LOS ANGELES warehouse—nearly 
500,000 square feet of storage space at shipside 
for trucking directly to assigned space in ware- 
house. Specify PORT OF LOS ANGELES 
facilities . . the Port that was planned and 
built for shipping. 

WRITE FOR BROCHURE ON PORT OF LOS ANGELES 


BOARD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 
City Hall, Los Angeles 12, California 














Investigate these two Standard machines: 


_ he WAMSIPILES or 
Loads, unloads, elevates, stacks — handles cartons, 
other es up to 100 Ibs. Light weight. Completely 
portable and self-contained. Available in four heights; 
adjustable up to 7-4, 8-%, 9-% and 10-% ft; in two 
widths with 14 inch and 24 inch belt. 
The HANDIBELT 

An all purpose incline, decline or horizontal belt pe 
able conveyor. Handles boxes, cartons, crates, bags. 
Either end may be raised or lowered. Elevates from 10 
inches to 6 feet 3 inches, or from 30 inches to 7 feet 6 
inches or any angle between. 

For complete information write for Bulletin DA-108 
STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY - North St. Paul 9, Minnesota 


STANDARD Graucty or Power CONVEYORS 
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perfectly legal even though fixed 
with complete disregard to for- 
warder operations, as the Board 
itself stated. Moreover, the 
spreads, which Slick typifies, ap- 
pear to be completely unrelated 
to the few functions the forwarder 
performs or proposes to perform 
in air transportation or to any 
benefits to the carriers. 

If the CAB permits forwarders’ 
to operate on the ‘‘spread’’, it 
should immediately initiate an in- 
quiry into the reasonableness of 
any rate discount offered them 
even tho the data obtained are 
vague and - inconclusive. The 
spread between rates on large and 
small shipments, if it is to sup- 
port forwarders, is too important 
to the future of air cargo to be 
left merely to chance and competi- 
tive factors. 

Under the minimum rate order 
it can be expected that all-cargo 
operators will continue to confine 
their activities, as they have in 
the immediate past, to moving 
large shipments for long distances. 
They are operating on even less 
than the proverbial ‘‘shoestring’’ 
and, until certificated, must fol- 
low only the most profitable 
course. 


As time goes on competition for 
large shipments will tend to be on 
the basis of service to the shipper. 
Transportation history shows that 
‘*service’’ competition may em- 
ploy measure which are just as 
destructive as ‘‘rate’’ competition 
and which become infinitely more 
difficult to control. In fact, the 
Board’s minimum rate order 
makes this type of competition 
inevitable because: 

(1) It inadequately de- 
fines what services are to be in- 
eluded in the minimums pre- 
scribed. 

(2) There is inadequate pro- 
vision for deviations from the min- 
imum prescribed. 


(3) There is an uneconomic re- 
lation between cost of service and 
the revenue realizable as between 
long and short hauls. 

These conditions can be made 
less dangerous only through a 
truly flexible administration of the 
minimum rate order. Whether or 
not such will be the case only 
time can tell. 
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ASSEMBLY LINE MAINTENANCE 
(Continued from Page 59) 


Completely repaired vehicles 
stop at the last station of the 
‘fassembly line,’’ the dynamome- 
ter testing point located outside 
the garage, next to the general 
repair section. Eaeh unit is road 
tested with the load factor ap- 
plied. Horsepower output, speed- 
ometer and oil pressure are all 
checked to assure that the equip- 
ment is ready for the road. When 
the garage superintendent gives 
the final OK, the vehicle moves to 
the parking area, just beyond the 
garage. The dispatcher is notified 
that the truck is ready for duty. 

The fuel island is centrally Io- 
eated to give plenty of approach 
space for large rigs. The concrete 
island has a double installation for 
simultaneous servicing of front 
and rear. A canopy covers the 
island for protection against the 
elements and the pumps are 
painted red to make them con- 
spicuous. There are two 10,000 
gallon underground tanks, one 
each for gasoline and diesel fuel. 
Dispensing is by electric pumps 
with all hoses on automatic re- 
wind spindles. And, of course, 
there are water and air facilities. 

When one of our rigs rolls out 
of the gate, the driver has full 
confidence in his equipment. The 
production line system leaves no 
room for guesswork and pays a 
bonus in better driver morale, bet- 
ter service and lower costs. 

The effect of the new preventive 
maintenance ‘‘production line’’ 
system on turnaround is wholly ad- 
vantageous. The regular inspection 
and servicing of our equipment 
makes the possibility of break- 
down, or equipment failure, much 
less on turnaround. The normal 
servicing such as oil change and 
lubrication, done outside our shop, 
is generally sufficient to make the 
turnaround trip safely. Preventive 
maintenance work is always per- 
formed on return to the main 
terminal. 

The systematic use of ‘‘ produc- 
tion line’’ maintenance has made 
our shop operation so much more 
efficient that we have been able to 


reduce our mechanical staff by 
25%. This, of course, shows a per- 
centage decrease in shop labor cost 
in maintaining the same fleet. 
Naturally shop buildings, equip- 
ment and service facilities must be 
of proper design and type to ac- 
eomplish this saving. 

Line haul revenue, first half 
1947 to the same period in 1948, 
increased approximately 19%. It 
is estimated that, of this percent- 
age figure, a net increase of 9% 
is creditable to improved efficiency 
in equipment due to use of strict 
preventive maintenance. The bal- 
ance of the increase is due to such 
other factors as increased rates, 
improved business conditions, 
more efficient terminal operations 
and the opportunity to increase 
the average load factor that less 
equipment failures and increased 
business make possible. 

A comparison of the cost of 
maintenance line haul equipment, 
again using the first six months 
of 1947 and 1948, shows an ap- 
proximate decrease of 1.9% in this 
expense item to line haul revenue. 
It follows that the bulk of this 
saving is in mechanical labor cost, 
as the cost of parts, as well as 
labor, have constantly been in- 
creasing. Preventive maintenance, 
if properly performed, brings to 
light improper adjustment, wear, 
or malfunction of certain equip- 
ment, in sufficient time to save the 
necessity of a major repair by an 
early correction or adjustment. 

Experience with the new setup 
has proven it to be of major im- 
portance as it has decreased line 
haul driver expense. Road failures 
have decreased 50% (comparing 
the first half of 1947 with 1948.) 
The average down time on road 
failure is approximately 27 hours, 
and the saving in driver expense 
is again only a portion of the total 
saving. Increased use factor on 
equipment, better customer rela- 
tions, and the psychological value 
of better mechanical condition on 
the driver and the public is of 
inestimable value. 
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PROGRESSIVE PORTS 
(Continued from Page 69) 


met by modern jutting piers re- 
placing present piers 54 and 55. 
These would join Pier 42, a new 
three million dollar installation 
serving the Alaska trade and pro- 
viding outstanding terminal faci- 
lities. The great quay develop- 
ment, judged entirely practicable 
because of the great depth of 
Elliott Bay, would berth, end to 
end, three liners the length of the 
Queen Mary (1016 ft. plus another 
ship 400 ft. long. 

- On the Alaskan Way side of the 
Port’s quay, plans propose an 80 
ft. depressed area for trucking 
with a continuous 20 ft. wide load- 
ing platform and a continuous 
line of doors for through-handling 
of all classes of freight. Trucks 
and freight cars would be able to 
load directly from apron to ship- 
side. Decks on the Alaskan Way 
side would be concrete with all- 
steel piling, warehouses to include 
both 1 and 2-story modern type 
structures. The entire develop- 
ment would be constructed to last 
75 to 100 years, compared with 
an average life of only 25 to 40 
years for ordinary piers. 


To achieve unprecedented speed 
in the handling of cargo shipside, 
an unobstructed 40-ft.-wide timb- 
ered apron would be provided, 
making possible double-track direct 
loading from railway cars. The 
long-range plan represents a direct 
challenge to other Pacific Coast 
ports now engaged in the scramble 
for Pacific trade leadership. 

The Port of Seattle, author of 
the plan, is headed by J. A. Earley, 
president ; E. H. Savage, vice-presi- 
dent; A. B. Terry, secretary; and 
Warren D. Lamport, general man- 
age. Shipping men call the pro- 
posals a ‘‘Seven-league’’ stride to- 
ward domination of the Pacific 
Coast shipping picture by Seattle. 











Progressive Port—Houston 


Next .month Distribution Age will discuss 
another in the series of Progressive Ports: 
Houston. This port is attracting nation- 
wide attention because of its program of 
expansion and modernization. 
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POWER EQUIPMENT CUTS YOUR 
MATERIALS-HANDLING COSTS 


KRANE KAR —_— ae 


Swing Boom Mobile Crane 


This rubber tired boom crane lifts, totes, and spots 
loads up to 19 tons—of any shape or size .. . to 
any part of the plant or yard. Travels, and swings, 
tops, raises or lowers the load all at the same 
time or independently. One man operates it, one 
engine powers it. KRAXE KAR pays its own way, 
doing the work of 6 to 8 men. 
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oo LIFT-O-KRANE 
The Combination Mobile Boom Crane 
and Fork Lift Truck 

You have at your disposal a machine that is a 
MOBILE BOOM CRANE when you have crane work 
—a FORK LIFT TRUCK when you have pallet loads. 
For crane work, just fold back the forks. For fork 
jobs, quickly and easily remove the boom. Also ob- 
tainable as a FORK TRUCK exclusively — without 
boom; or as a BOOM CRANE only—without forks. 


Power equipment multiplies capacity by storing, stacking, and tiering vertically as well as horizontally. 
Speeds loading and unloading of freight cars, trucks, trailers; affords big economies in plant operations 
and repairs. Write for Bulletin No. 69 on KRANE KAR . . . Bulletin No, 65 on LIFT-O-KRANE. 
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LIFT HOOKS 


FOR HEAVY 
PACKING CASES 


@ MONEY 


These forged Lift Hooks 
prevent damage to pack- 
ing cases and contents... 
make handling simple and 
() easy .. . facilitate load- 
ing! The only Lift Hooks 

approved by the U. S&S. 
Army Air Forces for En- 
gine Packing Cases. De- 
signed to lift 20,000 Ibs. 
per set. Built right into 
the packing case as a 
permanent fixture. When 
not in use, Lift Hooks lie * 
flush with top of case. 
Made of alloy steel, heat 
treated and zinc plated. 
Packed 4 Lift Hook As- 
semblies to a set. 


All of our Pallets are designed and 
constructed with the same advanced 
principals and thoroughness you ex- 
pect of all your materials handling 
equipment. Our basic specifications 
call for sound hardwoods, pre-bored 
slats, cement-coated drive screws 
and annular ring nails and other 
features assuring you of Pallets able 
to stand up under heavy usage. 











Special Pallets 
built to individ- 

ad val requirements 
Distributorships Open! 








Made Rite Brand 


Write for Specifications 
a rices 


Mowbray & Robinson 


















Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
P. O. BOX 60—STATION ANNEX 
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WESTERN TRANSPORTATION 


(Continued from Page 42) 


It goes without saying that alti- 
tudes of 6,000 to 11,000 ft. over 
the passes cause a perceptible loss 
in engine performance. 


Exhaust Noises Are Very 
Troublesome 


Engine exhaust noise is common 
to diesel, gasoline and liquefied 
petroleum gas engines. In the 
selection of muffiers for heavy- 
duty equipment, several things 
need to be considered. First, there 
is a need for an accurate means of 
measuring exhaust noise so that 
a non-objectionable noise limit 
standard ean be established. 
Second, it must be remembered 
that these large engines operate 
at full load on the grades for hours 
at a time and the muffler design 
must be such that there is no per- 
ceptible reduction in power out- 
put, or it is inevitable that the 
muffler will be discarded. Thirdly, 
it must be borne in mind that 
many of these vehicles operate be- 
tween 100,000 and 150,000 miles 
per year, or 5,000 to 6,000 hours 
per year. 


Diesel Smoke Is Objectionable 


Smoke from diesel engines is a 
real problem. I have seen diesels 
in narrow valleys in the mountains 
that would put the worst coal 
burning locomotives to shame. 
You just can’t pass this off as an 
operating problem. Some of it lies 
in the easy adjustment features 
of the injectors which permit fid- 
dling by drivers who think that 
smoke means power. The fleet 
operator with $10,000-plus_ ve- 
hicles repairs and adjusts such 
units in a well equipped shop. In- 
jectors should be made more fool- 
proof so that accurate shop adjust- 
ments cannot be tampered with 
by unauthorized persons. 


More Horsepower Wanted 


Complaints about slow perform- 
ance on grades are not confined to 
the West Coast and Rocky Moun- 
tains. Large gross weights need 
horsepower and this means more 
horsepower output per pound of 
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engine. Answers from a number 
of carriers, whom I queried to ob- 
tain data, indicate that they want 
about 20 miles an hour on the five 
to eight percent grades which they 
encounter, and 40 to 55 m.p.h. on 
level roads. 


Better Fuel Economy Wanted 

Recently Mr. Max Ball, Direc- 
tor, Gas and Oil Division, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in testifying 
before the ICC Committee of the 
House of Representatives, said, 
‘‘The day of abundant supply of 
petroleum in the United States is 
over.’ From this we may con- 
clude that the cost of motor fuel 
will continue to be high. From 
the current concern regarding the 
available supply of furnace oil, one 
ean readily conclude that the days 
when diesel fuel was available in 
quantity for two and three cents 
per gallon will not return. For 
these reasons the motor carriers 
will be increasingly interested in 
engine fuel economy, as reflected 
in total fuel cost including taxes. 


Typical Operation Practices 


Routes in the West are long. 
Regular route distances in coastal 
to inland services are 400 to 600 
miles. A reasonable figure to use 
for operating mileage is 200 miles 
per ten hour driving truck. A 400 
mile run will have two drivers in 
relay and may be run in 24 hours. 
A 400 mile route means 800 miles 
round trip, which may be done in 
two days. 

In such long haul operations, 
the main thing the fleet operator 
wants is reliability—it’s a long 
distance between garages up in 
the mountains. Road failures and 
brtak-downs are extremely costly, 
and original cost of vehicles is 
secondary. 

Such outfits are usually greased 
every trip and if the round trip 
happens to be 1,200 miles it can 
be serviced only once during that 
period. Is this too much to ex- 
pect of a power unit? A schedule 
of lubrication every 1,200 miles, 
means a grease job every second 


to fourth day. A truck operator 
wants the servicing operations 
made as simple as possible so that 
the job can be done as quickly as 
possible. Our industry would save 
money and get more use out of its 
vehicles if lubrication and inspec- 
tion periods could safely be length- 
ened to a considerable extent. 

Thirty-five ton gross load, 400 
miles per day, means 14,000 ton 
miles per day, or 84,000 ton miles 
per week. Tractive units are ex- 
pected to operate 500,000 miles in 
three to four years. The western 
operators believe that these are 
reasonable expectations, and I be- 
lieve they require real heavy-duty 
design. 


Tractor Semitrailer Use Increasing 


There appears to be a slight 
trend in the West away from truck 
full-trailer combinations and _ to- 
ward tractor semitrailer units. 
This tendency appears more pro- 
nounced in dry freight service 
than in tank vehicles. 

The advent of more modern 
roads, with longer radii curves and 
wider pavements, has permitted 
the use of longer semi-trailers. 
Thirty-five foot semitrailers are 
becoming very popular for dry 
freight use. One tank carrier, in 
the region, reports a 40 ft. tank 
on a semitrailer with a gallon ca- 
pacity of 7,500 gallons. In Wyon- 
ing 40 ft. and even 50 ft. semi- 
trailers are used for hauling cattle. 
Another reason for the trend 
toward semitrailers is the slightly 
reduced tare weights of this type 
of combination for approximately 
equal pay loads. 


Progress Towards Uniform 
Limitations 


The American Assn. of State 
Highway Officials’ policy code ap- 
pears to be an approach to greater 
uniformity in weights and lengths, 
but the trucking industry is not 
happy with its effect on tandem 
axle vehicles and combinations. 
For example, a truck full-trailer, 
which operated in Washington and 
Oregon with a 71,250 Ib. gross 
load caleulated under a formula 
similar to the AASHO code. Sub- 
tracting 8,000 lb. for the front 
axle, we find that the remaining 
five axles can carry a total of 
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63,250 lb., or less than 13,000 lb. 
per axle, while the single axle 
allowance is 18,000 Ib. 

Professor John S. Worley, in his 
recent paper before the Pacific 
Logging Congress, summarized his 
attitude toward highways as fol- 
lows: 

“The modern pavement will 
support vehicles with an overall 
length of 60 ft. with as many as 
nine axles, each carrying a gross 
load of 18,000 lb. with no injury 
—bridges excepted. 

“Bridges of 20 and possible 30 
ft. spans have a strength to carry 
the above described loads without 
any real danger of failure. Bridges 
with spans of 100 ft. or more ean 
earry 60 ft. combinations as here 
considered without danger of in- 


grills and bumpers that project 


fixed overall length limitations on 
formula calculated loads, please 
get rid of the fancy ornamental 


considerably forward of the front 
tires. Highway trucks and trac- 
tors used in the West are definitely 
work horses, so make them trim 
and neat, but get rid of unneces- 
sary and loose trim. 

The sizes and loads now used in 
the western states are definitely 





practical almost anywhere in the 


country. From this realistic oper- | 
ating experience, for the next for- | 
ward step in future line-haul com- | 


mercial vehicle design, think of : 


1. Combinations of 100,000 | 
lb. or more gross weight. | 
2. Reduced tare weight per | 


ton of freight. 


RED GIANT LIFTRUCKS 





Give Your Business A LIFT 





A pair of Hydraulic RED GIANTS facilitate 
transfer from floor to floor. 


Put RED GIANT Hand Liftrucks to work 
for you for easy moving of heavy articles 
in shop, warehouse or factory, for loading 
and unloading and many other jobs 
which do not require the expense or 


jury. 3. Improved fuel economy | welts of 8 power truck. Low Gist cost 
‘ONT. , ; ® » a ae an Ow operating expense. 
Many miles of continuous per ton of freight carried. | on 


highway have no, or but few, 
bridges with spans exceeding 30 ft. 

“There should be a thorough 
examination of the bridges in all 
states to ascertain their exact 
carrying capacity, looking to a 
more effective use of our roads. 
Under present restrictions, the 
public is not enjoying the full use 
of its highways. 

‘“‘A long range program should 
be adopted whereby all recon- 
structed or new bridges could 
carry vehicles with an _ overall 
length of at least 60 ft., having 
minimum gross loads of 152,000 
lb.” 







4. Better grade and traffic | 


performance. 


5. Operations in extremes of 


weather. (Over half of 
the country has hot sum- 
mers and cold winters.) 
6. Operations in the moun- 
tains. (We have them in 
the East as well as in the 
West.) 
7. Adequate steering and | 
brakes for 50 to 55 m.p.h. | 
8. Less noise. | 
9. Longer periods between | 
servicing and longer life | 
between over hauls. | 


Arc welded steel members give 
GIANTS great rigidity. They roll easily 
on Timken bearings. 5 Models—capacities 
to 15,000 Ibs. 


Send for catalog stating weight and size 
of material to be handled. 


REVOLVATOR Co. 
8796 Tonnele Ave., North Bergen, N. J. Since 1904 


Made by the manufacturers of famous 
REVOLVATOR PORTABLE ELEVATORS 











. 10. Maximum reliability of 
Al Decisions Must Not Restrict Possible operation on long runs. 
y Payloads While this quick picture of | 
e In looking at these state limita- western highway freight operation 
y tions remember also that maximum indicates that freight equipment | 
weights are calculated by formulae designs and manufacture now are | ; 
based on axle spacing and are ahead of highway designs and con- | CHECK THESE POINTS | 
; limited by arbitrarily fixed overall struction, the problem is, will we | when beging 
lengths. Because of the effect of keep them ahead? GUMMED TAPE 
te \ Totatities this high quale 
say le late ass pica ——— | ——<_ 
e 2. The Pull-Tab opener in every 
er roll saves time and tape. 
, ®. quo sadliven, ste, sore cares 
ot REDUCES LABOR AND MATERIAL coud ‘ent Coal 
SAFETEX TA 
m COSTS IN PACKAGING Reouiay gummed seating tape 
8. y Bemis Saneoes pan tape 
T; Write for name af nearest 
eg Paper, Merchant_Distributor. 
, TITE FIT TUBING CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY 
a8 Write for descriptive folder W ha, Wi i 
la ' 
b- : SS ? 
nt oe BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. J 
ng : 5120 wens, BROOKLYN =, 
SECOND { BAG ip 4e), | SKY qe 
of AVENUE NEW YORK ; po One 
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body with a president who is 
elected for a non-repetitive three 
year term. The council, which is 
in almost continuous session, car- 
ries out the actual work of the 
organization either at its own ses- 
sions or through various special 
committees which it sets up. The 
administrative body is the secre- 
tariat which functions in the man- 
ner of the UN secretariat. 

ICAO is ‘‘concerned to bring 
about standardization of proce- 
dures and operating practices and 
of certain physical facilities for 
international air regulation. The 
translation of these standards into 
material and manufacturing spec- 
ifications is a problem outside the 
scope of ICAO .”’ (Quoted 
from an address by L. Bedin of 
ICAO.) 

The problem of developing spe- 
cifications, as posed by Mr. Bedin, 
is also answered by him when he 
suggests the task be ‘‘undertaken 
by ISO.’’ The International Or- 
ganization for Standardization 
(ISO) is an association of national 
standards bodies organized a few 
years ago for the purpose of de- 
veloping international standards 
for many fields of endeavor, in- 
eluding aviation. The United 
States representative at this stand- 
ards body is the American Stand- 
ards Assn. ISO is still in the for- 
mative stage and has as yet not 
developed standards for air trans- 
. portation ; however, the framework 
for an aviation standards section 
has been set up and steps are now 
being taken to form coordinating 
committees between ICAO and 
ISO. Similar committees will soon 
be functioning between ISO and 
the International Air Transporta- 
tion Assn. (IATA). 

In common with ISO and ICAO, 
IATA is a product of the spirit of 
world cooperation so evident dur- 
ing and immediately after World 
War II. It was founded in April, 
1945 in Havana as a voluntary 
organization of airline companies 
in all those countries that are eligi- 
ble for membership in ICAO. This 
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AIR STANDARDS 


(Continued from Page 67) 


world-wide trade association rep- 
resents the airlines at ICAO meet- 
ings and supplements and aids the 
work of this UN group. The stand- 
ards function of IATA are well 
summarized in a letter from the 
organization to the writer. The 
letter reads in part as follows: 
‘‘The international standards and 
recommended practices promul- 
gated by ICAO are formulated 
with IATA help in light of IATA 
recommendations. {IATA thus 
has} a hand in formulating the 
rules its members must obey. At 
the present time there are many 
standard regional procedures in 
use and the next year will see the 
adoption of many more. These 
include such items as codes for 
transmission of weather informa- 
tion and flight plans, maps and 
charts, aerodrome lighting, person- 
nel licensing, air traffic control 
procedures, and a standard code of 
airworthiness. 

‘*The international mechanical 
standards for such items as spare 
parts are still in the formative 
stages. It is planned that the 





IATA Technical Conference . . 
will produce some very definite 
recommendations on these matters 
to be considered by ISO, which is 
the final authority on the mechan- 
ical standards, and by the ICAO, 
which is the final authority on 
procedures and airworthiness mat- 
ters. The items [IATA} is partie. 
ularly considering are the stand- 
ardization of color coding or mark- 
ing of tubing, supplies and sys- 
tems, and compressed gas cylin- 
ders; a system for standardizing 
external couplings; a system for 
standardizing spare parts; and a 
system for the presentation of per- 
formance data.’’ 

IATA does not publish stand- 
ards or specifications; instead, it 
functions in an advisory capacity 
in the development of ICAO and 
ISO standards. By this commend- 
able show of self-restraint, it aids 
tremendously in preventing the 
far-too-common condition wherein 
everyone in a given field of en- 
deavor issues conflicting and du- 
plicating standards. In air trans- 
portation standardization on the 
international level, ISO will travel 
one path, ICAO another, and 
IATA will serve in an advisory 
capacity to both. The results to 
date have indicated clearly that 








U S-Canadian Shipments 


NSTRUCTIONS issued by the Canadian 

Nationals Railways and the Grand 

Trunk Railway System under Circular 70 
and Foreign Freight Dept. Circular No. 19, 
to the agents of these carriers provide 
that bills of lading of any type authorized 
for use in Canada covering shipments 
loaded on private sidings must be en- 
dorsed "Shippers load and count" by 
the agent of the carrier receiving the 
shipment for transportation. Shippers who 
wish to receive clear bills of lading without 
the endorsement "Shipper's load and 
count" to cover shipments loaded on pri- 
vate sidings must make application in writ- 
ing to the agent of the originating carrier. 
The agents whereupon supply car seals and 
require the shipper to execute an agree- 
ment which is filed by the originating 
agent. 

This agreement does not have lega! effect 
of relieving the railway carrier investigating 
and dealing with any shortage in the ship- 
ments in the same way as in the case of 
shipments receipted for by the railways 
with the notation “Shipper's load and 
count." This agreement is used also in 
cases where shippers supply their own seals 


and wish to receive clear bills of lading. 
Application by shippers to the carrier for 
renewal of the supply of seals must be 
made at least ten days before the seals 
are required. 

Consignees are required immediately to 
notify the local agent of the delivering 
carrier if discrepancy is discovered in un- 
loading a car, whether the discrepancy is 
in the seal record or in connection with the 
freight in the car. If the shipments check 
correctly at the scene of transfer from the 
rail to the lake steamship carrier, where @ 
clear bill of lading has been issued, the 
responsibility of the rail carrier ceases and 
the steamship carrier assumes responsibility 
if any shortage is discovered at destina- 
tion. Package freight for export is checked 
by the railway carrier or its agent at the 
port of export at seaboard. If the freight 
is checked correctly and in full to the 
steamship carrier, the responsibility of the 
rail carrier is terminated. If shortage is 
noted when the goods are delivered at 
destination the matter is one for adjust- 
ment among the shipper, the steamship car- 
rier and the insurance underwriter. 
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distribution not only in the United 
States but throughout the world 
will benefit tremendously. 

At this relatively early date, 
standardization of airline tickets, 
documents and papers is a reality. 
The fantastic red tape entailed in 
earrying cargoes across national 
boundries is being cut ruthlessly. 
Only a short time ago, more than 
a thousand individual documents 
and papers were necessary to carry 
a piece of freight around the 
world. Gradually as the three or- 
ganizations develop and mature, 
the number of documents will de- 
celine. Problems of different cur- 
rencies in international trade have 
to a considerable degree disap- 
peared with the functioning of the 
IATA clearing house. Standard- 
ization, with all its benefits to dis- 
tribution, is becoming a true real- 
ity in international air transpor- 
tation. 

In a certain sense, standardiza- 
tion of international air transpor- 
tation duplicates, on a global scale, 
the standards picture in this coun- 
try. ICAO functions among na- 


tions of the world as the Civil - 


Aeronautics Administration and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board do 
among the 48 states; IATA is the 
international counterpart of the 
Air Transport Assn. of America; 
ISO will, when it begins to fune- 
tion fully, do for world aviation 
what the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, the Aircraft Industries 
do for U. S. aviation. 

As in international standardiza- 
tion, there is little duplication of 
standards work—each U. S. group 
functions within predetermined 
areas. For example, in the stand- 
ardization of aircraft, the Society 
of Automotive Engineers through 
their AMS (Aeronautical Material 
Specifications) and AS (Aeronau- 
tical Standards) concentrates on 
engines, propellers, accessories, 
and airframes. Airframe hard- 
ware and standard parts, as well 
as power plant and accessory in- 
stallations, are governed by the 
NAS (National Aircraft -Stand- 
ards) developed by the Aircraft 
Industries Assn., a group made up 
of manufacturers of aircraft an 
plane components. Electrical wir- 
ing and parts are standardized by 
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the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers and plane tires by 
the Tire and Rim Assn. This clear 
eut delineation of standards func- 
tions is a vital factor in keeping 
costs down and in lowering oper- 
ating expenses—both of which op- 
erate to the benefit of distribution. 

Although standard design for 
eargo planes and other air freight 
carriers might seem to be desirable 
from the immediate point of view 
of lowered plane costs and lowered 
freight charges, the consensus of 
opinion among engineers and 
manufacturers is that the relative 
youth of the aircraft industry is 
such that the restrictions imposed 
by such stindards would serve no 
long-term benefits and would, in- 
stead, impose unnecessary limita- 
tions on the inventiveness of de- 
signers. Standardization at the 
present—and probably in the for- 
seeable future as well—is limited 
to replaceable and component 
parts. Yet, even here, changes and 
modifications are the rule rather 
than the exception. This is clearly 
demonstrated by the procedures 
followed by SAE in publishing 
their standards. For SAE auto- 
motive standards, the SAE Hand- 
book, a hard-cover, bound volume, 
is used. Revisions and changes in 
the standards are made as new 
editions are brought out. The 
SAE Aeronautical Standards and 
Aeronautical Material Specifica- 
tions are printed by SAE on single 
sheets and bound in a loose leaf 
folder to facilitate the substitution 








Will Business Improve 
in 1948? 


Business volume during the latter 
months of 1948 will exceed the record 
peak established during the last half of 
1947, according to the DEPARTMENT 
STORE ECONOMIST. Based on letters 
received from over 200 outstanding 
leaders of American business and in- 
dustry, the ECONOMIST reports that 
85 percent expect business to set new 
volume records. A _ principal reason 
justifying this prediction, as pointed out 
by business executives and reflected by 
the DEPARTMENT STORE ECONO- 
MIST, is the high national income and 
full employment. Other significant fac- 
tors include the European Recovery 
Program, Preparedness Program, and the 
additional buying power made available 
through income tax reductions. 








of revised and changed standards. 
The status quo in aircraft stand- 
ards is indeed a fleeting one. 
Because of this dynamism, load- 
ing and handling procedures as 
well as methods for packing, 
packaging, and marking of air 
cargo are as yet not standardized. 
The entire problem of how to pre- 
pare shipments for air transpor- 
tation is so new that the back- 
ground of trial and error and ex- 
perimentation necessary for stand- 
ardization is almost entirely lack- 
ing. Packaging experiences with 
rail or sea transportation cannot 
be applied to air transportation 
because the problems are so totally 
different. In many instances, the 
ideal packaging and packing ma- 
terial may be no packaging and 
no packing; instead the commodity 
is moved from plant to purchaser 
without any attempt at crating it 
or placing it in a package or other 
container. In many other in- 
stances, hitherto unheard-of pack- 
aging problems arise and must be 
solved by the use of new packing 
media and new handling methods. 
The Air Transport Assn. of Amer- 
ica, representing airlines and air 
freight carriers, in speaking on 
packaging states: ‘‘The develop- 
ment of packaging for air trans- 
portation is in a flexible state. 
That is, the carriers follow no set 
or hard and fast rules. Rather, 
they prefer to leave the door open 
for constant improvement in this 
field. Their policy is summed up 
in a nutshell by the present air 
freight rules which normally are 
as simple as ‘Shipments must be 
so prepared or packed to insure 
safe transportation with ordinary 
care in handling.’’’ A backlog 
of experiences and data on pack- 
aging has been compiled by this 
association in their ‘‘ABC’s of 
Packaging for Air Cargo,’’ in 
which are listed abridgements of 
all specialized air cargo packaging 
data developed to date. As similar 
data is collected and compiled, and 
as the need for standards becomes 
more acute, standards for packag- 
ing, packing, marking, loading, 
and handling will undoubtedly be 
forthcoming. For the present, the 
best sources of information on 
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“TRADE-INS”’ 


(Continued from Page 28) 


marginal operators and thereby 
become competitive with the 
equipment used by operators who 
were constantly modernizing their 
plants by the purchase of new 
equipment. This radical step was 
not accepted but it does have pos- 
sibilities. Economists doubtless 
will eventually advocate an ar- 
rangement somewhat like that 
agreed upon by the automobile 
dealers who finally arrived at a 
definite book value on a car. Under 
the car dealer’s plan, the value of 
a ear depreciates annually, regard- 
less of its actual condition. If, 
under this plan, a car has been 
damaged, its value is even less 
than the book value. 


However, it will be some time 
before materials-handling equip- 
ment manufacturers, distributors 
and dealers recognize the need for 
drastie action, and until that time 
arrives, we will have a used equip- 
ment trade-in market in materials- 
handling equipment field. 


Industrial users of used or re- 
built equipment will have to exer- 
cise great caution when purchas- 
ing second-hand units. The value 
of used gravity roller conveyors, 
gravity wheel conveyors, two- 
wheel hand trucks, and some small 
portable belt conveyors, can be 
appraised by inspection. In the 
ease of large installations of belt 
conveyors, overhead chain convey- 
ors, and production assembly 
units, such as ovens and assembly 
line conveyors, the buyer should 
be concerned over the conditions 
of sale. Frequently the cost of dis- 
mantling such units, transporting 
and reinstalling new locations is 
equal to the purchase price of en- 
tirely new installations. In addi- 
tion there is the possibility of ex- 
ceeding the purchase price of a 
new installation should certain 
unforeseen contingencies arise. 

If equipment is purchased un- 
assembled, engineering knowledge 
is required for proper installation 
at a new location. This knowledge 
is not always available except 
through the. manufacturers’ 0 wn 
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engineering departments, and they 
do not have engineers to loan out 
for such service. 


In the case of used units, such 
as cranes, shovels, tractors, fork 
lift trucks, ete., it is difficult to 
properly appraise value when they 
are in the dealer’s yard or shop. 
Therefore, the safest way to pur- 
chase this type of equipment is to 
buy it from an authorized dealer 
or distributor who is well estab- 
lished. When purchases are so 
made the customer is assured of a 
fair deal and guarantees really 
mean something. 


Manufacturers of handling 
equipment will not guarantee a 
rebuilt unit, but they expect their 
distributors and dealers to do so. 
This policy presents problems for 
even the most honest operators, 
because unseen wear and tear can 
cause havoc with a piece of equip- 
ment that has been completely over- 
hauled. Weak spots frequently are 
overlooked during expert super- 
vision. When failure occurs, an 
argument as to who is to blame 
is likely to ensue. | 

When a purchaser deals with 
an unauthorized distributor or 
dealer, his problem is increased. 
Some second-hand equipment deal- 
ers can be classed with the horse 
traders in the past. The purchaser 
buys at his own risk. Recently, for 
example, a purchaser bought a 
fork truck and after a period of 
sixty days, had trouble with the 
transmission. He obtained no serv- 
ice from the second-hand dealer 
who sold him this equipment, so 
he came to the authorized dealer 
of this particular make of truck. 

When work was started it was 
found that the transmission case 
had been cracked and a very 
erude repair job of brazing had 
been done. Naturally tolerances 
are close on bearings and gears in 
a transmission case and it was 
only a matter of time until faulty 
alignment caused the transmission 
to fail. The result was a brand 
new transmission, adding to the 


cost of the equipment. 


In another case, it was found 
that a number of universal joints 
in a machine had been covered 
with several coats of paint in 
order to take up wear and loose- 
ness. This trick did not show up 
for sixty days. 

In another instance, after fail- 
ure of a second-hand unit, it was 
found that parts had been taken 
from one machine and placed on 
another (commonly called ‘‘pirat- 
ing.’’) The ‘‘pirated’’ parts re- 
sembled the right parts, but it 
was only a matter of time before 
difference in the tolerances caused 
mechanical trouble. 

Frequently parts are not obtain- 
able quickly. Then the second- 
hand dealer may endeavor to get 
a machine out of his shop for a 
ready sale by repairing used 
parts. He knows what eventually 
will happen, but he hopes the unit 
will hang together until the thirty 
or sixty day guarantee has 
elapsed. Most material handling 
equipment is so accurately ma- 
chined that unless the _ second- 
hand dealer is equipped with a 
very fine machine shop he is nei- 
ther capable of nor in a position 
to repair parts. 

Since materials handling equip- 
ment is not standardized even the 
best mechanics can be fooled by 
appearances. So, also, can dealers 
and distributors. Therefore, it will 
readily be seen that the innocent 
purchaser who is not familiar with 
the equipment is entirely at the 
mercy of the seller. If all of these 
factors are taken into considera- 
tion, it will generally be found 
that the price difference between 
a rebuilt used machine and the 
purchase price of a new machine 
is so little that it hardly pays to 
buy second-hand equipment. It is 
better to buy the new unit, and 
enjoy its full life expectancy. 
Materials handling equipment ef- 
fects such great savings that it 
generally pays for itself in a pe- 
riod of two years or less. There- 
fore, it pays to purchase the very 
best equipment possible. If second- 
hand equipment must be pur- 
chased, the buyer should be pre- 
pared to put up with the grief 
which goes with it. 
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F AIRCARGO HANDLING 


(Continued from Page 23) 


the plane. Other experimental unit 
packages consisted of metal cages 
attached to a pallet base. It was 
found, from the test loadings con- 
ducted during the year, that a 
full hour of time could be saved 
on a transcontinental flight. It is 
believed that about 90 percent of 
all company cargo traffic could be 
palletized, and that such palletiza- 
tion was particularly adaptable to 
high value shipments. 

However, other opinion is less 
optimistic as to the total volume 
of airecargo subject to palletizing. 
One airline official believes that 
the total palletized volume may 
not reach 50 percent. The differ- 
ence in opinion as to how practical 
palletizing may become for air- 
cargo shipping arises from the 
varied estimates of the proportions 
of commodities that will be air 
shipped. Another variable is the 
extent to which the shippers are 
wifing or able to cooperate in a 
palletizing program. For example, 
the plan to gain cooperation from 
shippers in the preparation of 
“unit packages’’ had as yet not 
been fully formulated and that, 
to date, rules as to unit packages 
“‘were inconclusive.’’ However, a 
number of shippers already have 
been approached as to the prac- 
tical possibilities in palletized unit 
packaging. 

Another unit package handling 
method under experimentation is 
the use of hampers on pallets. The 
hamper is a receptacle in which a 
considerable number of small 
packages could easily be assembled, 
for routing to a single unloading 
point. Such hampers would be so 
designed as to permit stacking, 
where double or triple stowage 
tiers were desired. It is believed 
that small-size packages and boxes 
are best suited to palletization. 

The program by United Air 
Lines for increased use of pallets 
also is being supplemented by in- 
ereased use of complementary 
eargo handling methods including 
the motorized fork lift. 

One of the newest, and re- 
portedly most useful of aircargo 
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handling devices, is a motorized 
gasoline-powered loading belt 
which may be operated at a slight 
upward angle from a motor truck 
to the plane cargo stowage door. 
It is useful for the mechanical 
loading of miscellaneous varieties 
of cargo packages, none of which 
would be excessively heavy. The 
practical usefulness of this equip- 
ment was emphasized by results 
from a recent survey of cargo 
handling equipment and methods 
made at Chicago airport. The ex- 
pert who made the survey recom- 
mended only a single change in 
the list of mechanical equipment 
then available for use. He recom- 
mended that Chicago airport be 
supplied with one additional 
motorized loading belt, even 
though Chicago already had two. 

The endless rubber belt, which 
has a ‘‘erinkly’’ surface, is set on 
rollers for ‘‘up and down’’ oper- 
ation. The conveyor is based on 
the bed of a mobile tractor, has a 
shelf and hand rails to prevent 
packages from falling off and per- 
mits a worker to walk on the belt to 
the loading or unloading points. 
The usual length of the elevating 
surface is about 15 ft. Another 
piece of equipment, closely asso- 
ciated, is a ‘‘down cargo chute.’’ 
Small items of freight may be slid 
down by gravity from plane stow- 
age. By use of such means, it was 
found that cargoliners needed less 
scheduled ‘‘ground time”’ for ‘off 
or on’’ cargo handling than did 
the big passenger planes using the 
same airport. 








SITUATION WANTED 


Warehouse Executive—eighteen years ex- 
perience cold storage and general mer- 
chandise; presently employed as general 


manager, interested in relocating. Address 


Box Al0!l c/o DISTRIBUTION AGE, 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





Books and Catalogs 


BORROWING ON INVENTORY TO 
FINANCE YOUR BUSINESS, 31!-p. booklet 
discussing general business financing with 
emphasis on inventory financing, explains 
how an inventory can practically be made 
to finance itself through warehouse re- 
ceipts, and how the business executive can 
find out how to use his inventory as col- 
lateral for working capital loans from his 
regular bank or other lending agency— 
without moving the goods from his prem- 
ises. Lawrence Warehouse Co., 37 Drumm 
St., San Frncisco 11, Calif. 





BYERS 3% YARD MODEL 83, |6-p., two- 
color catalog which describes up-to-date 
specifications and technical data and illus- 
trates possible job applications of the Byers 
Model "83", 34 yard excavator. Byers 
Machine Co., Ravenna, Ohio. 





BOTTLE LABELING ADHESIVES, 6-p. illus- 
trated, two color technical service bulletin 
on application and label selection data for 
packaging purposes. A complete range of 
all bottle label adhesive bases is discussed, 
selection and handling of paper labels, and 
recommendations for the proper adjustment 
of adhesives for all machine application... 
Paisley Products, Inc., 1770 Canalport Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill. 





Publication of three new catalog editions is 
announced by Fruehauf Trailer Co., The 
west coast edition is a 40-page booklet de- 
scribing the line of trailers most used in 
that region while the Canadian issue covers 
36 pages dealing with the models used in 
that area. A special 8-page catalog re- 
printed in French is offered for the French- 
speaking Quebec trade. Fruehauf Trailer 
Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 





MULTIPLE-CIRCUIT BATTERY CHARGERS, 
new bulletin (B.222) for those interested 
in material handling. Electric Products Co., 
1725 Clarkstone Road, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 





MERCHANDISE FACTS, new revised edi- 
tion, paper bound booklet desigied to 
give sales personnel and consumers the 
basic facts about merchandise and are 
specifically aimed toward the sales training 
programs of department stores. Research 
Bureau for Retail Training of the University 
of Pittsburgh. 





ROADSIDE REPORT, 1!6-p. booklet on the 
results of a nationwide check on the per- 
formance of Ford trucks. Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn, Mich. 





DIRECTORY listing 104 federal govern- 
ment purchasing offices has been prepared 
for Chicago companies interested in gov- 
ernment contracts. The list is classified ac- 
cording to the armed services and other 
federal purchasing agencies, with names 
and addresses of personnel to be addressed. 
It also lists five publications which the gov- 
ernment has prepared for the guidance of 
vendors. Chicago Assn. of Commerce and 
Industry. 





MODERN TIME AND COST SAVERS, Bul- 
letin 62, illustrating ten types of standard- 
ized conveyor units especially designed for 
warehouses, food industries, bottlers, can- 
ners and packers, mills, and seed dis- 
tributors. Standard Conveyor Co., North 
St. Paul, Minn. 








Getting down WY, 


By LEO T. PARKER 
Legal Consultant 





WAREHOUSING 


Things You Can Do 


You can win a suit filed by the 
owner of missing stored goods if you 
convince the jury that the owner or his 
employes withdrew the goods from 
your warehouse, or that the owner 
had access to the goods. In Moe v. 
American Ice & Cold Storage Com- 
pany, 190 Pac. (2d) 755, Washington, 
testimony showed that the Everett Fish 
Company received from a warehouse 
company seven negotiable warehouse 
receipts for 128,045 pounds of stored 
fish. Later, the warehouse company 
could not deliver several thousand 
pounds of fish on presentation of the 
warehouse receipts, and was sued for 
the value of the fish. During the trial, 
testimony was given that the Everett 
Fish Company and its employes with- 
drew fish from the warehouse from 
time to time. In fact, employes of the 
fish company testified that no one 
representing the American Ice and 
Cold Storage Company was around at 
certain times when fish were with- 
drawn from storage. In view of this 
testimony the higher court refused to 
hold the warehouse company liable for 
value of the fish. By comparison, it 
was shown in Scott v. Russ, 46 S. E. 
(2d) 152, South Carolina, that a woman 
deposited valuable merchandise for 
storage. Later a man presented the 
receipts and stated he was the husband 
of the woman who deposited them. 
The goods were delivered to him. The 
woman sued the bailee for conversion 
and proved that she had not author- 
ized her husband nor any other person 
to take delivery of the goods. The 
lower court held that the woman was 
entitled to recover $1,500, the estimated 
value of the goods. The higher court 
reversed the verdict, stating that to get 
a valid verdict the woman must prove 
the actual value of the converted goods. 


Things You Can't Do 


You can’t sell warehouse receipts of 
a deceased person without confirma- 
tion or approval of a court. Also, the 
highest responsible bidder at an execu- 
tors’ sale of warehouse receipts of a 
decedent’s estate has the right to ap- 
peal from a court order rejecting his 
bid. In Bowdry v. Stitzel-Weller Dis- 
tillery, 192 Pac. (2d) 279, Oklahoma, 
an executor accepted an offer of $7,605 
for warehouse receipts of a deceased. 
Soon afterward one Bowdry, submitted 
a bid of $8,500.00 for the property. The 
executor refused to consider such bid, 
stating he had perfected a sale. After 
several appeals the higher court finally 
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held that Bowdry’s highest bid must 
be accepted. 


MARKETING 


Things You Can Do 


You can recover possession of mer- 
chandise not fully paid for by a condi- 
tional buyer, if the conditional contract 
was properly recorded. For example, 
in Guerin v. Kirst, 192 Rac. (2d) 120, 
California, the testimony showed that 
a man named Grove purchased mer- 
chandise from a dealer named Guerin. 
Under a recorded conditional contract, 
the purchaser made a down payment 
and agreed to pay the balance monthly. 
Soon afterward Grove, who had not 
fully paid for the merchandise, sold it 
to one Kirst. Guerin found the mer- 
chandise in the custody of Kirst who 
refused to give up possession to Guerin 
because he had paid Grove without 
knowing that the latter had not paid 
the agreed contract price. Guerin sued 
Kirst for possession of the merchandise, 
plus $9,075 rental. The higher court 
held in favor of Guerin. By compari- 
son, you can avoid liability on a ver- 
bal guarantee if the written sale con- 
tract contains a clause disclaiming 
verbal guarantees. See Boro, 164 Fed. 
(2d) 777, 


Things You Can't Do 


You caANn’r recover damages based on 
a seller's guarantee of secondhand 
equipment unless you prove that he 
gave a positive guarantee. In Lent v. 
McIntosh, 186 Pac. (2d) 626, Wash- 
ington, it was disclosed that a pur- 
chaser bought a used diesel caterpillar 
tractor with bulldozer and accessories 
for $6,000. The contract of sale con- 
tained this clause: “Purchaser agrees 
that he has examined the property here 
described and is using his own judg- 
ment as to its condition, fitness and 
value, that the seller makes no repre- 
sentation, statement, warranty or guar- 
anty as to its condition, or with refer- 
ence to said property; that the execu- 
tion of this contract is not pr 
by any statement, representation or 
agreement not herein contained, and 
that each and every condition and 
agreement relative to the subject 
matter of this contract is contained 
herein.” After the purchaser had the 
tractor a few days he discovered that 
the engine had cracks in the cylinder 
walls and otherwise the tractor was in 
very poor mechanical condition. The 
purchaser sued the seller for damages 
and alleged that the seller verbally 
represented that the machine was in 
operating condition and that certain 


cracks in the drive case were surface 
scratches only and did not in any 
manner affect the operating efficiency 
of the tractor. Nevertheless the higher 
court refused to hold the seller liable, 
saying: “When a seller and a buyer 
deliberately enter into a_ contract 
wherein the seller positively and ex- 
pressly refuses to give any warranty, 
and the contract is not induced by 
fraud, no warranty of any kind can 
be implied by law.” By comparison, 
In Tyler Furnace Company v. Thomas, 
7878 N. E. (2d) 80, Ohio, it was shown 
that a buyer signed a contract with a 
seller for delivery of merchandise 
within five days for $225. The seller 
did not deliver the merchandise with- 
in 5 days and the purchaser refused 
to accept delivery. The seller then 
sued the purchaser for $225, and pre- 
sented as evidence to the court a 
properly signed note for this amount. 
During the trial the purchaser testi- 
fied that his signature on the alleged 
note was genuine, but he never in- 
tended to sign a note. He further tes- 
tified that the seller’s salesman had 
held a sheaf of papers in his hand 
and procured his signature by repre- 
senting that the papers were required 
by government regulations. The higher 
court held that the purchaser need not 
pay the note, first, because the seller 
had breached its contract to deliver 
the merchandise within 5 days; and 
second, the note was signed through 
misrepresentation. 


PACKAGING 


Things You Can Do 


You can make any reasonable use of 
a municipal sewer or drainage ditch. 
In Amite City v. Southern Company, 
34 S. (2d) 60, Louisiana, it was shown 
that a plant maintained a one hun- 
dred foot well from which water was 
used to cool a condenser, after which 
it was allowed to drain into a drainage 
ditch owned by the city. The city 
asked the court for an injunction pro- 
hibiting the company from draining 
water into the ditch because it stimu- 
lated vegetative growth which stopped 
the flow of water therein. The higher 
court refused to grant the injunction, 
saying: “To require only one or two 
taxpayers to assist in cleaning and 
maintenance of city drainage ditch, 
maintained by city for common use 
of all its citizens and property owners, 
would be unreasonable. 


Things You Can't Do 
You can’r make payments of com- 
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missions, brokerages, or other com- 
tion to buyers of merchandise. 
If you do you violate the Robinson- 
Patman Act. In Rathke v. Yakima 
Valley Grape Growers Ass’n, 192 Pac. 
(2d) 349, Washington, a purchase con- 
tract was signed by the purchaser 
and seller. The contract provided that 
the broker may act as a broker, and 
also as a purchaser for fifty per cent 
of the manufactured products. The 
higher court held all contracts relating 
to the transaction unenforceable and 
said: “We are also of the opinion that 
the Robinson-Patman Act, 15 U.S.C.A. 
13(c), absolutely prohibits the paying, 
or granting, or receiving, or accepting 
anything of value as a commission, 
brokerage, or other compensation, or 
any allowance or discount in lieu 
thereof, from seller to buyer.” 


TRANSPORTATION 


Things You Can Do 


You can get a permit to serve the 
public although another carrier is 
efficiently serving the same territory. 
In Lang Transp. Corporation v. United 
States, 75 Fed. Supp. 915, the Federal 
Court held that an increase in com- 
petition is not a good reason for deny- 
ing a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity to a carrier new in the 
territory. : 

You can avoid obtaining a permit 
from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to operate motor trucks used 
solely during a single day to haul 
agricultural products. In Interstate 
Commerce Commission v. Dunn, 166 
Fed. (2d) 116, it was shown that cer- 
tain motor vehicles were used to trans- 
port agricultural commodities. The 
higher court held that the owner of the 
vehicles need not obtain a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity or 
other authority from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission if nothing else 
was hauled on the interstate trips, and 
the trucks were not used on the same 
day for other hauling. By comparison, 
you can refuse payment of compensa- 
tion to an employe injured by a fellow 
employe if you operate both interstate 
and intrastate. This is so because a 
common carrier engaged in both inter- 
state and intrastate commerce is sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act. 
In Price v. Railway Exp. Agency, Inc., 
78 N. E. (2d) 13, Massachusetts, it was 
shown that a common carrier was en- 
gaged in both interstate and intra- 
state commerce. An employe named 
Price was injured when struck by a 
motor truck negligently operated by 
a fellow employe of the carrier. The 
higher court refused to award com- 
pensation to Price. 


Things You Can't Do 


You can’t avoid paying damages for 
perishable merchandise injured in 
transit due to employe negligence. In 
Agency, Inc. v. A. J. Tebbe & Sons 
Company, 209 S. W. (2d) 197, Texas, 
the higher court held a carrier liable 
for $600 damages to the owner of 
spoiled radishes. Nor can you refuse 
to pay minimum wages specified by the 
Fair Lakor Standards Act if your em- 
Ployes build, construct or transport 
merchandise in interstate commerce for 
the United States government. 
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FINANCE and INSURANCE 


Things You Can Do 

You can avoid paying the full value 
of goods stolen from storage if the 
owner insured the goods. In Schoen v. 
Wallace, 78 N. E. (2d) 801, Illinois, 
it was shown that the owner of a fur 
coat worth $3,500 insured it for its 
full value and then stored it with a 
$100 valuation. The coat was stolen 
and the bailee, as warehouseman, paid 
the owner $100. Also, the insurance 
company paid the owner $3,500. The 
latter sued the bailee for $3,500, but 
the higher court held the bailee liable 
for only $100. By comparison, for 
example, in Cement, Sand & Gravel 
Company v. Agricultural Insurance 
Company, 30 N. W. (2d) 341, Minne- 
sota, it was shown that a company 
had an insurance policy which insured 
its “main building and conveyers, pas- 
sageways and superstructures and all 
other fixtures belonging to and form- 
ing part of building and all machinery 
within 100 feet of the building”. The 
insurance company refused to pay a 
fire loss of equipment which was more 
than 100 feet from a kuilding but with- 
in 100 feet of merchandise stored out- 
side the building. However, the higher 
court ordered the insurance company 
to pay the loss saying that the policy 
impliedly covered an area within 100 
feet from the merchandise. 


Things You Can't Do 


You can’t collect on a theft insur- 
ance policy if your employe intention- 
ally or untentionally delivers goods to 
a thief. In Starlight Fabrics, Inc. v. 
Glens Falls Ins. Company, 79 N. E. 
(2d) 812, New York, a truckman called 
at a warehouse for goods. An employe 
in good faith delivered this goods to 
the truckman and in fact helped him 
load the truck. Later it was discovered 
that the truckman was a thief and had 
no authority from the owner to take 
delivery of the goods. In subsequent 
litigation the higher court held an 
insurance company not required to pay 
the loss on an insurance policy in- 
suring goods while in the custody of 
a “messenger” or in “due course of 
transit.” By comparison, you cannot 
avoid or reduce Federal income by a 
family arrangement. Hence one who 
transfers income to a member of his 
family to be received in the future, 
or income from interest on corporate 
bonds, or dividends on corporate stock 
cannot avoid paying income tax there- 
on, although the family member paid 
the tax. In Gouldman v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, 165 Fed. (2d) 
686, it was shown that 40 shares of the 
Indian Creek stock were transferred 
on the books of the company from a 
stockholder to his son and the son 
paid to his gather $4,000 for this stock 
which he borrowed from a bank. Later, 
the “Indian Creek Company declared a 
100 per cent dividend and issued a 
check for $4,000 to the son; and sub- 
sequently declared a 50 per cent divi- 
dend, sending a check for $2,000 to 
him. Although the son paid Federal 
income tax on the dividends received 
from the company, the higher court 
ordered Gouldman the father to pay 
income tax on these dividends plus 
penalty. 








Lost Mileage 


N ATIONAL and state action to halt 
diversion of highway user taxes to 
other than highway uses is being strongly 
urged by the National Highway Users Con- 
ference, comprising more than 1,000 na- 
tional, state and local groups. The nation 
has lost 95,313 miles of roads from diver- 
sion in the last 13 years, reports Albert 
Bradley, chairman of the conference, and 
executive vice president, General Motors 
Corp. 

The table below shows the state high- 
way mileage lost through diversion from 
1934 through 1946. It was computed by 
dividing the amount diverted by the aver- 
age cost of constructing a mile of highway 
in the year of the diversion. The data is 
from PRA tables. 

The conference urges that state legis- 
latures pass laws requiring highway taxes 
to be spent for highway purposes only. 
This, it maintains, would stop the danger- 
ous trends toward toll roads. It also re- 
quests Congress to strengthen the existing 
federal penalty against diversion. 
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Fred F. Alford, Alford Refrigerated 
Warehouses, Dallas, has been named a 
member of the Pacer Committee of the 
National Assn. of Refrigerated Warehouses. 





H. Randolph Barbee, secretary of the 
Federal Storage Co., has ‘been named 
president of the District of Columbia Con- 
trol of the Controllers of America. 





James Boyd, formerly eastern district 
manager of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., has been appointed general sales 
manager of the Lima-Hamilton Corpora- 
tion's Hamilton Div. 





R. O. Cocke, who rose from passenger 
agent to vice president of the Trans 
World Airline has been elected to member- 
ship in the Board of Directors. 





J. W. Devenne has been appointed vice 
president and general manager of Western 
Express Co. with headquarters in Cleve- 
land. The firm operates a large scale 
interstate trucking service throughout the 
industrial area between Toledo and 
Boston. (Kline) 





Nelson G. Fry, recently aviation con- 
sultant and operations analyst of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, has left his post to 
join Capital Airlines in Washington, D. C. 
as assistant to the director of traffic and 
sales. The new executive was employed 
by United Air Lines for eleven years. in 
many capacities. 





George Griffiths, general traffic manager 
of the American Home Products Corp., 22 
East 40th St., New York, N. Y., has been 
promoted to the position of Director of 
Traffic. 





Edward J. Lynch, formerly manager of 
office methods and planning, has been ap- 
pointed as manager of warehouse service, 
a new department created by Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc. (Vitkauskas) 





Donald M. Macomber of the C&A 
Terminal Co. has acquired the capital 
stock of the Union Storage Co. in Dayton. 
Macomber entered the storage business in 
Chicago in 1912 and at various times was 
connected with the Railway Terminal & 
Warehouse Co., the West Side Warehouse 
Co., the Ontario Warehouse Co., the 
Chicago Bonded Warehouse Co., and the 
Warsaw Storage Co. Macomber will con- 
tinue the operation of The Union Storage 
Co. with W. E. Seeley as manager. 





J. D. Malcolmson, technical advisor of 
the Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, has 


been appointed as director and vice presi- 
dent of the American Management As- 
sociation in charge of AMA's packaging 
division. Malcolmson will also serve as 
chairman of the packaging division plan- 
ning council. 


Joseph P. Novak has been named a 
packaging engineer at the Raynolds Metals 
Co. in Louisville. His time will be devoted 
to the designing of packaging for the 
various products manufactured ‘by this 
company. He brings 23 years of ex- 
perience to his new post. 





E. A. Parrish, Hampden Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Baltimore, has been appointed 
advertising manager of North American 
Van Lines, Inc. by action of the Board of 
Directors at Fort Wayne. 





Harry F. Pratt, former general manager 
of Warehousing Associates in Chicago, has 
been appointed as manager of the Mil- 
waukee warehousing operations of the 
National Terminals Corp. Mr. Pratt is a 
former member of the executive committee 
of The American Warehousemen's Assn.., 
(Merchandise Div.) and served for many 
years as chairman of AWA's committee on 
cost accounting and rate procedures. 





Philip D. Reed, chairman of the board 
of the General Electric Co. has been 
elected chairman of the research and policy 
committee of the committee for economic 
development. 





Richard W. Shanklin, former sales man- 
ager of the wholesale division of the 
White Motor Co., has been named New 
England regional manager in Boston. 





Arthur M. Tesnow has been appointed 
general manager of the Erie Warehouse 
Co. and the Erie Trucking Co. 





Walter S. Vance has become associated 
with Zimmer Boat & Trailer Co. of Detroit, 
and with National Trailer Co. of Indiana. 
He will be assistant to Gerald R. Murphy, 
director of sales and advertising. 
(Vitkauskas) . 





W. M. Watkins, formerly wholesale man- 
ager for Mack Trucks, Dallas branch, has 
been appointed as district manager of the 
Indianapolis Branch. 


Avco Manufacturing Corp., Crosley Div., 
has announced the appointment of F. H. 
Lukas and J. R. Carter to the public rela- 
tions staff. R. W. Duncan has been pro- 
moted to the position of works manager. 





Canadian National Railways has an- 
nounced the appointment of Charles R. 
Murry, former general freight agent, as 
assistant freight traffic manager. Other 
senior appointments are: Charles L. Mec- 
Coy as general freight agent; George 
Douglas, assistant general freight agent; 
Andrew Sutherland, assistant foreign freight 
agent; Charles H. Garneys, assistant chief 
of tariff bureau for the central and 
Atlantic regions. 





Chicago & Southern Air Lines has an- 
nounced the resignation of Carleton Put- 
nam as president with Sidney A. Stewart as 
his successor. Mr. Putnam will continue 
as chairman of the board and voting 
trustee of the company. Mr. Stewart has 
been the company's vice president for 
two years. 





Fruehauf Trailer Co. has announced 
changes within the sales dept. E. A. 
Watson has been assigned to the nationa 
sales div, and D. B. Walter will fill his 
vacancy as sales manager. James F. 
Duncan was transferred to head the new 
factory ‘branch in Louisville, and Victor 
Gross has been promoted to Dayton branch 
manager. Vance Howe is now national 
accounts manager at Detroit and Roger 
Sullivan has been made Columbus manager. 
John L. Crooks has been named manager 
of the Erie branch. 





General Plywood Corp. has announced 
the following changes in their organiza- 
tion: Edwin O. Dulaney has resigned as 
president and director due to ill health. 
Calvin H. Hilton has resigned as vice 
president. John F. Farris has been elected 
vice president; James W. Thomas, treasurer; 
and Ford M. Hettich, secretary. Four 
new members who have joined the com- 
pany are; Carl B. Robbins as president 
and director; Jesse H. Lide as vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales and advertising; 
Irving W. Clark as general sales manager; 
and Marion W. Lewis, Jr., director. 





The George Haiss Manufacturing Co., 
Inc. has announced the appointment of 
J. F. Day as their sales representative for 
the northwestern section of New York and 
Pennsylvania. H. D. Williams has been 
appointed as representative of eastern 
Pennsylvania and southern New Jersey; and 
J. Benatar has been appointed as repre- 
sentative in the five boroughs of New 
York City. 





Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. and 
its industrial division, Brown Instrument 
Co., ‘have announced a series of personne! 
changes. They are: George D. Maves, 
manager of the Boston branch; Edwin A. 
Thompson, manager of the Denver branch; 
Robert H. Jacobs, manager of the Peoria 
branch. 





National Airlines has announced the 
promotions of E. G. Baringer to superin- 
tendent of passenger service; W. F. Bevins 
to superintendent of stations; O. M. Fox- 
worth, Jr., as manager of express and 
mail; and D. O. Kerkow as cargo manager. 





Port of Los Angeles has announced two 
new appointments. T. G. Maddox, one 
of the most widely known rail and steam- 
ship executives in the country, has been 
named traffic manager. Francis E. Mieding, 
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former rate expert with the Union Pacific 
Railroad has been appointed to the post 
of traffic rate analyst. 





Railway Express Agency has announced 
the election of Rudolph G. Rydin, vice 
president of the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe Railway Co., as a new director. 
Maynard M. Frank has been appointed 
general superintendent of transportation 
of the western dept. 

Other recent changes include the re- 
tirement of Charles C. Evans, their general 
attorney after thirty years of service. 
John H. Mooers has been appointed vice 
president and general counsel to succeed 
the late H. S. Marx. J. V. Lione, J. A. 
Dill, and P. W. Wilson have been appointed 
general attorneys in the agency's law 


department. 





A. E. Stanley Manufacturing Co. has 
promoted W. R. Boyer, former assistant 
treasurer to a new post as comptroller. 
Former comptroller, R. C. Scherer, con- 
tinues as secretary, director and member 
of the executive committee, and E. E. 
Rhodes was promoted to assistant 
treasurer. , 





Sherwin-Williams Co. announces ap- 
pointment of Allan K. Penttila, formerly of 
the traffic dept. in Cleveland, as traffic 
manager in charge of all transportation 
matters involving raw materials as well as 
finished goods on the West Coast. 





Union Pacific Railroad has appointed 
Arthur E. Stoddard as vice president to 
succeed the late W. H. Guild. H. E. 
Shumway, former assistant to the presi- 
dent, will succeed Stoddard as general 
manager of the eastern district, and L. J. 
Bachman, assistant to the vice president 
has been promoted to secretary and 
assistant to the president. Other recent 
changes include the promotion of Madison 
H. Fowler, formerly traffic manager for 
Detroit, to the newly created post of 
assistant freight traffic manager with head- 
quarters in Omaha, Neb., and the pro- 
motion of Carl J. Stegeman as traffic 
manager in Detroit. 





United States Rubber Co. has announced 
the appointment of A. N. Guy as manager 
of the tire division. 

ee @ of 

Association of American Railroads has 
announced the retirement of L. M. Ross, 
former district manager, after 47 years of 
railroad service. E. P. Miller, formerly 
chief clerk of the car service division, 
will be his successor. Mr. Miller will also 
serve as field secretary of the New 
England Shippers Advisory Board. 





Columbus Van Owners Assn. has elected 
Warner S. Young, vice president and sales 
manager of the Atlas Transfer & Storage 
Co. as president of the association. 
Others elected were; Clarence Jacobs, 
president and manager of Jacobs & Son, 
Inc., transfer and storage vice president; 
and Robert D. Williams, assistant manager 
of the Boston Storage & Van Co., secretary- 
treasurer. (Kline). 





Controllers Institute of America has an- 
nounced the election of Wilbur R. Ander- 
son, controller of the Bekins Van and 
Storage Co., and Earl P. Harvey, vice 
president of Midland Warehouses, Inc., to 
membership within their organization. 
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The Clark Equipment Co. has added 
several new units to the chain of inde- 
pendently owned and operated Authorized 
Clark Industrial Truck Parts and Service 
Stations to provide faster and more com- 
petent service to users of Clark fork lift 
trucks. These stations are located at Balti- 
more, Brooklyn, Malden, Boston, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Los Angeles, | Memphis, 
Minneapolis, New York, Norfolk, Oakland, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Seattle, and West 
Allis, Milwaukee. 





Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Inc. are 
celebrating the 35th anniversary of their 
founding in Chicago and the 25th anni- 
versary of Kansas City activity. Today the 
company has five warehouses in Chicago 
and three in Kansas City and is associated 
with Overland Terminal Warehouse in Los 
Angeles. 





The Customs Brokers and Forwarders of 
America, Inc., has released the names of 
thirteen firms in seven cities which have 
been approved for membership in their 
organization. These are: Bartz Forwarding 
Co., T. J. Hanson Beaumont, and T. F. 
Shaw, al! of Texas; Bolton and Mitchell, Inc., 
Murray Hill Co., Inc., Sellers Transportation 
Co., Inc., and J. S. Stass Co., all of New 
York; A. G. Wichterich and Co., and W. 
R. Zanes and Co. of La., Inc., and Pan- 
American Shipping Co., al! of New Orleans: 
Berry and McCarthy, and Shepston & 
Sciaroni, both of San Francisco; and Albert 
F. Maurer Co. of Philadelphia.’ 





The Fifnir Bearing Co. of New Britain, 
Conn., has finished construction of a new 
warehouse and office located at 245 Pied- 
mont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. Branch manager 
A. G. Laughridge predicted the enlarged 
facilities will result in better services to 
the entire southeastern section. 





International Harvester Co. will construct 
a new wholesale distributing service parts 
depot on property located in St. Paul 
adjoining the present Harvester building 
on University Ave. The cost of the new 
building will be more than a_ million 
dollars. This expansion is being made in 
order to offer faster and more complete 
service to Harvester customers using motor 
trucks, refrigeration, farm and_ industrial 
power equipment. 
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Leader Towing Service, Akron, has re- 
quested the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a unique “truck retrieving” 
license to haul disabled vehicles into 
Akron, Canton, or Cleveland from an eight 
state area. The vehicles would be towed 
to the home base for repair, instead of 
having to rely on outside garages near the 
scene of the breakdown. 





The Newark Distributing Terminal, Inc. 
sold the fireproof bakery and warehouse 
occupied by the A & P Tea Co. in Newark 
to Frank Brisco in one of the largest deals 
of its kinds reported recently. 





Ohio Equipment Co., Inc. of Cleveland 
has announced further sales and service 
expansion of their company. A new office 
has just been opened in Mansfield, Ohio 
to better serve users of material handling 
equipment in both sales and service in that 
area. 





Peace & Elliman, Inc. have leased for a 
long period, Peter Doelger, Inc., the seven- 
story warehouse at 421 East Fifty-fifth St. 
to the A & A Packing Co., Inc. which 
is engaged in domestic and export packing 
and trucking and is currently executing 
government contracts. 





Port of New York Authority has an- 
nounced the opening of a new Port Au- 
thority Trade Promotion Office in Cleve- 
land to serve export shippers of the 
Ohio-Michigan-Western Pennsylvania area, 
and help to route Midwestern commerce 
through the Port of New York. 





Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., materials 
handling equipment manufacturers of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. has announced the 
adoption of the term “RapiStan" as a 
trademark to designate all equipment 
manufactured in their line. The new 
trademark emphasizes the initials which 
stand for the combination name of the 
company. 





Roy Roberson-Stanley Albert and Cen- 
tral Leasing Co. of Chicago will handle 
the transportation of Lustrow prefabricated 
houses. 





COMING EVENTS 


Oct. 19-24—Second Annual Kansas Manu- 
facturer's Show, Wichita, Kansas. 

Oct. 25-26—Twentieth Annual Boston Con- 
ference on Distribution at Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. 

Nov. 4-5—Annual National Time and Mo- 
tion Clinic, sponsored by the research 
division of the Industrial Management 
Society at the Sheraton Hotel, 515 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Nov. 18-21—Metropolitan Dodge Dealers 
Truck and Equipment Show. Madison 
Square Garden, New York City. 

Jan. 1-14, 1949—Annual Engineering Dis- 
play, Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Jan. 3-8—Annual Convention National 
Furniture Warehousemen's Assn., Palm 





Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. 


Jan. 7-10—58th Annual Convention, Ameri- 
can Warehousemen's Assn., Fairmount 
Hotel, San Francisco. (Joint meeting 
of both divisions; National Assn. of 
Refrigerated Warehouses and AWA 
Merchandise Div.) 

Jan. 10-14—National Materials Handling 
Exposition, Convention Hall, Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 

Feb. 6-7, 1949—I5th Annual Meeting of 
Associated Warehouses, Inc. to be held 
in San Francisco at the Hotel Mark 
Hopkins. 

March 1-6—National Frozen Food Exposi- 
tion, 7ist Infantry Armory, 34th and 
Park Ave., New York City. 
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Soe BERLIN AIR LIFT 


(Continued from Page 21) 


To clearly visualize what hap- 
pened from a transportation stand- 
point, let us imagine the locale to 
be shifted to the U. S. A. Let us 
suppose that several leading do- 
mestic airlines were informed that 
there were some 200 rail cars, each 
averaging 40,000 Ibs., tied up in 


rail yards in Richmond, Norfolk ~ 


and Hampton Roads, Va. They 
were further told that these rail 
ears were loaded with food com- 
modities, coal, oil, and medical sup- 
plies destined for New York City 
and that the very existence of some 
2.3 million people depended upon 
these supplies. They were then told 
that because all rail, trucking and 
water facilities between Virginia 
and New York were closed, the 
contents of these 200 rail cars 
(four long trains of fifty cars 
each) would have to be reshipped 
to New York by air. 

This in itself would be a stu- 
pendous assignment—but it would 
be only the beginning. The airlines 
would be further told that the 
entire contents of 200 cars would 
have to be flown in a single day, 
as the following day there would 
be 200 additional rail cars to be 
emptied and contents flown to New 
York, and the next day even more, 
and so on every day without let- 
up for Sunday or bad weather. 
And to further complicate matters, 
the air officials would have to con- 
fine the flights to three air traffic 
lanes leading to New York. 

This is the story of the Berlin 
airlift, only 80 days after its in- 
ception. For the distance from 
Frankfurt, the railhead in the U. S. 
Zone, to Berlin is approximately 
the same as from Richmond to New 
York. The number of rail cars 
used in the example is, of course, 
arbitrary as commodities vary in 
weight. Moreover, since European 
rail cars are somewhat smaller than 
domestic cars, it would be safe to 
estimate nearer 300 rail cars of 
freight which had to be unloaded, 
trucked to planes, flown to Berlin, 
discharged into trucks and moved 
to destination. This would be 
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equivalent to transporting the 
entire contents of a medium-sized 
ocean vessel every second day. 


Technically, the requirements and - 


necessity of moving such a fabu- 
lous amount of airfreight daily 
have given rise to refinements and 
developments which point to even 
greater movements by air in 
the future. Two-engined Douglas 
C-47s, carrying about three tons 
of cargo each, were soon supple- 
mented by a growing fleet of four- 
engined C-54s, capable of carry- 
ing eight to ten tons each. The 
army is now accepting delivery of 
C-74 Globemasters, each of which 
could carry 25 tons on a single 
flight. 

Other technical improvements 
resulting in greater tonnage were 
new emergency runways, erected 
with wartime speed and efficiency ; 
use of flying boats on Berlin’s lakes 
(especially by the British) to sup- 
plement the airfields; and experi- 
ments by our own airforce in drop- 
ping cargo. 

Maximum landings and depart- 
ures from the present three Berlin 
fields in the American and British 
zones, and the increased use of 
flying boats, and the not-yet em- 
ployed dropping of freight such as 
eoal could double the August 4,000 
ton daily delivery. 

These shipments cover all needed 
food and medical supplies, as well 
as fuel and coal for essential pur- 
poses. During the winter months 
another 3,000 to 3,500 tons per 
day would be needed to give every 
family about 100 lb. of coal per 
week. Any capacity beyond 7,500 








SITUATION WANTED 


Man with 25 years managerial experience 
in warehousing and distribution. Well 
known to industry, will go anywhere. Served 
for 3/2 years in Army as warehouse 
manager in World War Il. 


Box C 323 c/o DISTRIBUTION AGE, 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








tons would permit the allocation 
of space to textiles, paper and 
other materials needed for light 
and heavy manufacturing. 

The record written at Berlin 
contrasts with the movement of 
goods across the Atlantic during the 
recent war which never reached 
more than several hundred tons a 
day under the most favorable 
weather conditions. Here, of course, 
carrying capacity of each plane 
was limited due to huge gasoline 
loads. 

What of the cost? Would a simi- 
lar operation be practical, except 
where the prestige of the Western 
powers was involved? It must 
be kept in mind that as the move- 
ment of freight by air progresses 
from a hurriedly devised opera- 
tion to a mass airlift equaling a 
ship’s cargo every other day, the 
cost curve dropped with increased 
speed. Latest Government figures, 
in which costs were computed from 
air lift source to final delivery (not 
counting freight to Frankfurt) in- 
elude all transportation costs to 
and from both airport ends, cost 
and maintenance of all personnel 
plus their dependents, estimated 
cost of fuel, plane servicing and 
replacing of engines, parts, ete. 
At the time our share of the Ber- 
lin airlift was reaching 5,000,000 
pounds daily, the complete bill to 
the American taxpayer was Tre 
ported to be $260,000 per day. 
This means that a pound of freight 
was flown 270 miles, plus pick-up 
and delivery at destination for a 
fraction over 5¢. Or to put it differ- 
ently, at this rate a parcel weigh- 
ing almost twenty pounds could be 
picked up at Richmond, Va., flown 
to New York and delivered to con- 
signee for $1. It should be kept in 
mind that we are flying this freight 
with trucking services at both ends 
at the rate of 38¢ per ton mile. 

Assuming an indefinite continv- 
ance of such an operation, costs 
resulting in the first eighty days 
of an emergency situation abroad 
would surely be trimmed and re- 
duced as the pattern became stand- 
ardized. Naturally, the Berlin air- 
lift experience does not forecast & 
drastic shift in freight transporta- 
tion in the near future. But it does 
indicate an increased role for air- 
freight and intensified integration 
of all media of transportation. 
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Public Warehouse Section 


Warehousing is an integral part of distribution in several 
ways. Public warehouses are not merely depositories for 
the safeguarding of personal effects or industriel com- 
modities; many are equipped to perform e wide renge 
ef services in addition to storage. Among these services 
ere: 


Bottling, boxing, financing, fumigeting, greding, hend- 
ling, hauling, lebeling, motor transportation, moth 
proofing, moving, operation of public truck scales, quick 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA 1880 — Sixty-Eight Years of Service — 1948 
HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


@ South 13th St., Birmingham © 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
@ CARTAGE @ DISTRIBUTION @ FORWARDING 


Pool Cars Handled 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc 





@ STORAGE 











WIRMINGHAM, ALA. [ 
STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., Birmingham 3 











General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Peol Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s. 
DOTHAN, ALA [ 
SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 
500-501 East Commerce Street 8 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


SERVING Receiving—STORAGE—Handling. 

8.c. Alabama Motor Freight Service to all points. 

8.W. Georgia 6-car Private Siding. Reciprocal Switching. 
N.W. Florida EfMmcient—Conscientious Branch House Service. 











DOTHAN, ALA. | 


Telephone 2597 


204 N. Cherry Street Dothan, Alabama 
Merchandise Storage Pool Car Distribution 
Household Goods Moved, Packed and Stored e 115,000 Square Feet 
Sprinklered Throughout + Local and Long Distance Hauling 
Private Siding on ACL—CofG e 20 Car Capacity 
Servicing S.E. Alabama, N.W. Florida and S.W. Georgia 


| 
UNITED WAREHOUSE COMPANY, INC. 





HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 





MONTGOMERY, ALA | 





Albin D. Peden, President 


Southern Storage Warehouse Co. 


3 WEST JEFFERSON - MONTGOMERY 4, ALA 


Household Goods Storage Merchandise Storage 
Moving and Packing and Distribution 


“A Complete Warehousing Service" 














PHOENIX, ARIZ. f 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


15 East Jackson Street 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 


freeze facilities, rental of space for manufacturing, offices 
and showrooms, rigging, sales representation, sample distri- 
bution, sorting, stevedoring and various other functions for 
efficient and economical distribution. 


This special advertising section of public warehousing 
has been consolidated for ready reference and meximum 
utility. 't includes merchandise, refrigerated, household 
goods and field warehouses. For shippers’ convenience. 
states, cities and firms have been arranged alphabetically. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


New one story 90,000 sq. ft. warehouse 














COMMEKCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


This ultra modern warehouse property with six car siding on the Rock 

Island is completely mechanized. We offer general merchandise ware- 

housing at its best, including pool car distribution, office and display 
es. 


facilities and loans on stored commodities. 
300-324 RECTOR STREET LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


~ & Reprstented oy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
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s2s MEWOERRY AVE. The =... mwest ino. x 
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LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 















ARKANSAS’ LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
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TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
Member American Werchousemen's Association 
American Chain of Warehouses 
LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 





OPERATING WAREHOUSES 
N PRINCIPAL CALIFORNIA Ties 


BEKIN 


VAN & STORAGE CO. 


jal 
Co 1025 N. HIGHLAND AVE, 
Storage Facilities Bill Eliiott, Manager 


Complete 
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STORAGE DISTRIBUTION CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 
Complete Service Private Sidings 1248 WHOLESALE ST. LOS ANGELES 2} 

Fireproof Free Switching Merchandise Exctesivety Sprinklered—A.D.T ‘a 
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For Shippers’ Conveniencé, States, Cities 
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PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL MARKET STREET VAN & STORAGE 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 1871 Mission St., San Francisco 3 


Complete Household Goods 
1340 E. SIXTH ST. LOS ANGELES 21, CAL Sersice 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION " fou Car Biceribusion . 
‘ Located in the heart of the Wholesale Districs TO = Se ee See 














In Los Angeles, operating Coast Van & Storage 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 











‘LOS ANGELES, CAL | REPUBLIC VAN & STORAGE CO. Sutter | 36 


WAREHOUSING—DISTRIBUTING— 
CARTAGE 


147,000 eq. ft. in downtown L. A. 98 car switch covered dock— 
mall blocks 


of for lease. 
COAST TO COAST VAN SERVICE 
214 No. Alameda 
‘| Export Packing & Crating Tucker 6101 

















*LOS ANGELES, CAL. [~~ i517-1855 INDUSTRIAL ST., LOS ANGELES 21 


| Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 





COMPLETE racer ar aeueied SERVICE United States Customs and 
a - — i? Internal Revenue Bonded Storage. 
Storage Distribu Drayage Draying and Pool Car Vistribution 





Represented by Dheniieticn Service Office"Accommedations and Telephone Servies. 
240,000 Square Feet “rr 117 Pieces Motor Equipment 605 Third Street 
New York Chicago Sen Francisco San Francisco Warehouse Company = sAn FRANCISCO 7 


OAKLAND, CAL | SINCE 1900 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL | MEMBER: Allied Distritetion, tne. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE SOUTH END WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Warehousing — Distributing —Draying Pree Storage—Custom Bonded—interna! Reverse Boaded 
HOWARD TERMINAL Drayage Service 


95 Market Street, Oakland 4 King and Company 
Warehouses Steamer Piers Draymen 


| om 





~~ 
— 
nm 
oD 
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The "whys" and “‘wherefores" of The American Society of Traffic and Transportation will be discussed 
by Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson, prominent transportation authority in the November issue of DISTRIBUTION AGE. 
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and Birms are Arranged Alphabetically 


0 Warehouse at Brighton, Colo 
epresented by 
d Warehouses Inc 
Chicago and New York 
you can BANK ON 


il BANKERS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Worehouses: 2133 and 2143 Blake St. 
Office: 2155 Blake St., Denver 2, Colorado—Tel: Alpine 3451 


GIVING BETTER SERVICE TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
RGION--- mr | 


Modern, fireproof warehouses— 
bonded storage and office spoce 
eveilable. 


Office 2030 Blake St. 














, 3 - DENVER, COLORADO 

CHICAGO 6 Vis Dis NEW YORK 18 

1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 1 WEST 42ND ST. 

Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 
RCA cr 
SENVER, COLO. [~ 

E E R Complete 

| C K Service 


*%&Mdse. & Hhg. Goods Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
wMoviag, Packing, Forwarding 
We Operate a statewide, daily motor freight service under 
regulation of the Public Utilities Com. Connection with 
Interstate Truck Lines to Principal Cities. 


SILVER VAULTS, CEDAR LINED RUG VAULT, 
FUMIGATING VAULT, PRIVATE LOCKERS 


THE WEICKER TRANSFER & STORAGE C6 


1700 Fifteenth, Denver 17, Cole. 


Momber of N.F.W.A.—A.C.W.—A W.A—Dist. Serv., Ine 
Agent, Allied Van Lines 














PUEBLO, COLO. | Member of May. W. A.— A. W. A. —Colo. W. A. 


BU ROCK WAREHOUSE AND 


TRANSFER CO., INC. 


* General Office and Warehouse 
200 SO. SANTE FE AVENUE alata 
and TD iseibution hy da Deorege 
PACKING AND SHIPPING 
Renrcontad oy 


ee RETEIETTION Dac) 
cnuicaco® 
fas weweenay ave ® Zoe 

















128-130 SOUTH MAIN 


TRANSFER & 


WEICKE STORAGE CO. 


® Modern Sprinklered Bullding © Pool Car Distribution 


© Réusehold and Merchandise © Freight Forwarding and 
Facilities Oistribution 


+* AGENT ALLIED VAN LINES— 





OCTOBER, 1948 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN. | 
fide. The Bridgeport Storage Warehouse Co. 


eneral Offices 10 Whiting St. 
conn ae a 
Distribution a 









Member 





N. ¥., N. H. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 











Warehousing and Distribution. 
Househo! Storage 
and Moving since 1899 


Agents United Van Lines 


GEO. E. DEWEY & CO. 
1214 Main St., Hartford 3, Conn. 


HARTFORD, CONN. | Established 1902 


ox THE DOYLE STORAGE COMPANY | 


/ Formerly Sillence Warehouse Co., Inc. 
yr. 335 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 
Fireproof Warehouses 
MWA CWA CMTA 




















CofC 





IL ~ 


CAPITOL AVENUE. HARTFORD, CONN 
b ses F Distributior 


Private Jing fleet 
» ses at Bridgeport, ¢ 
field, Mass 

NEW A—AW A—ACW—AYL 








HARTFORD, CONN. | Moving — Trucking — Storage — Pool Cars 
NATIONWIDE DESPATCH & STORAGE CO. 


9 CENTER ST., HARTFORD 5, CONN. 
ew ‘+7 pt of oy ane Ss - 
etype 9—Consign ments via. N. 
NH EH. RR. ns 
vk unes OFFICE AND DISPLAY SPACE AND 
one. TELEPHONE SERVICE AVAILABLE 


SPECIALIZING IN POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 





NORTH 








NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 
THE ATLANTIC BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


114 Fi Street P. O. Box 33 New Haven 1, Conn. 
Mercha Storage U.S. Customs and Internal Revenue Bonded 
Specializing in Liquors and Foodstuffs 


Private siding NYNH&H R.R. All Trucking Facilities 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Member of AWA—Conn. WA—New Haven C of C. 














REM RAEN COMM | STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION | 
‘ Merchandise, 


automobiles, fur- | 





ni ADT sw 
watchman service 
insurance rates—i5 car 
siding—Central 
el 
and southern Mas- 
husetts—Bonded with US 
Customs. 
THE SMEDLEY CO. 
165 Brewery St., 


Members: 
AWA,"NFWA, CWA, New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Agent, Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


¢ Renretented dp ‘MIUIED DISTRIBUTION DIC. 
ee, arr 
$531. Penn.6.0967 
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NEW HAVEN, CONN. | M. E. KIELY, Pres. 
DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 


335 East St., New Haven 2, Conn. 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig, 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA. [ 





Modern Fireproof Merchandise Warehouse SMerage Warehouse Ce., Ine. 
Private seven-car oe adjacent to Steamship and slo sail) aa 
R R. Terminals. Pool and stop over cars distributed. 657 East Bay St. Phone 5-78S1 
Merchandise Storage. MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION e 
Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. © Resmi’ dp aupasen Fir f oe 
Low Insurance Rate. Prompt. Efficient Service. mse Th new voor spread) === 
Member of Connecticut Warenousemen's Assoc. fein eta an somnawa Construction See 


LANEY & DUKE 


Established 1925 


i 








WE w WAVER, CONN. | PAUL A. DAHLGARD, Owner 


West Haven Trucking Company 
Storage Warehouses 


Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 
Moving and Storage of Househeld 
Goods Exclusively 


Member Connecticut Werehousemen’s Asseciation 
New Haven Chamber of Commeree 











402 B Bay Street, P. O. 


DRAYAGE AND DISTRIBUTIO 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. >. onan, prosiaome 


SERVICE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE IN THE STORAGE, 


BGs. 54.446 SQUARE FEET SPACE. SOUTHERN RAM WAY 
SUDENG, CAPACITY 12 CARS, RECIPROCAL SWITCHING. 
Member of A. 


HARRY GARDNER, Vice-Pres, 


Box 906, Jacxsonviie 1 


N OF POOL CAR MERCHAN- 


Wa—J.WaA. 











TORRINGTON, CONN eameemetace 
o The E. J. Kelley Co. Storage Warehouses 


Main Office Torringten, Conn.—Telephone 9243 
One of New Engiand’s Largest Trans- 
portation Companies 
Household Goods Packed, Stored, set. 


Merchandise Storage and 
Pool Cars Distributed in All Parts of Connecitewt 
Branch Offices in Bridge Herttord, New Hevea 
& Waeterbery, Cons.; Sorlegliatg & Wercester, Mest. 








JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | 





700 Ea 





Members 





FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 


Union Terminal Warehouse Company 


Merchandise Storage—Custom Bonded—Poo! Car Dis 
tribution—Reconsigning—Trucking Service — Trackage 
52 Cars—Reinforced Concrete—Sprinkler System— 
A.D.T. Service—insurance Rate 12 
Rental Compartments—Sub-Postoffice. 


st Union Street, Sta. G 


A.W.A.—A.C.-of-W.—J.W_A, 








WASHINGTON, D.C. | 


THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 


Ret. 1837 
61 Pierce Street, N. E. Washington 2, D. C. 
Phone: District 2412 


SERVICES in Washington and its Commercial Zone: 
1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
On B. and O. R.R. Siding 


2. CAR LOAD DISTRIBUTION 
Any Railroad—B. and O. Nearer 


3. LOCAL CARTAGE All Types 
Fast—Economical—Dependable 











WASHINGTON, D. 6. | More than two millien cuble 
feet of Storage space 


DON'T MAKE A MOVE WITHOUT 
SHIPPING TO... 


TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 
1513 You St, 5.8. 
Washingten, 0. Cc 

















Merchandise Storage— 
Crane Service—Moving and 
Packing — Commercial 
Trucking—Pool Car Dis- 
tribution—Private Siding 





MIAMI, FLA. | Pier |, Municipal Docks 














@ SIDINGS 


Cot IAL 
Sougnss 


@ WAREHOUSING 
@ Poot Car DistrisuTiIon TELEPHONE 82-7671 


@ COMMERCIAL HAULING 


82- NORTHEAST 26th STREET 
MIAMI 37, FLORIDA 


ON BOTH RAILROADS 











MIAMI, FLA | 


219-251 SW First Court (36) 


| INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHGUSE CORP. 


U. S$. CUSTOM BONDED 
Member of American Warehousemen's Association 
and Southeastern Warehousemen's Association 
Negetiable Warehouse Receipts 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 





Tel. Miami 2-1208 








WASHINGTON, D.C. | 7 pg canon 


THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
OF WASHINGTON 


First, K and L Streets, N. E.. Washington 2 
Large buildings of modern construction, total floor area 204,000 
equare feet. of which ——. — feet is of fi com- 
struction. Sto ge ry 4 merchand 
CONSIGN SHIP NENTS VIA B. & O. R. R. 
Heated rooms for protection against freezing 
Member of American Warehousemen's Association 








ST. PETERSBURG, FLA / 





3435 - 7th Ave., So. 
Merchandise 
Local Hauling, Packing 


Public Bonded Storage Warehouse 


PHONE 5523 
Modern—Sprinklered Buildings—Private Railroad Siding 


Established 1927 


St. Petersburg 1, Fla. 


Household Goods 
& Pool Car Distribution 








WASHINGTON, D. C.| pone anser gre 


UNITED * STATES 
STORAGE COMPANY 


418 10th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 
We Reciprocate Shipments 
Momber of 4.F.W.A.—W.W.A. 


























“Your AL Branch House” 


WAREHO 





ALDWEL| 
























Member American Warehousemen’s Assn. 
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gnd Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





Merchandise Storage 

Pool Car Distribution 

Commercial Cartage 

Field Warehousing 

Water and Rail connections 
w Insurance Rate 

Household Goods Storage 

Moving—Packing—Shipping 

Agents Allied Van Lines 

National Movers 


Member: AWA—NFWA-—-AWI 


TAMPA, FLA. | 
LEE 
TERMINAL 


P. O. Box 2309] 
TAMPA 1 









@HICAGO. ILL | 


The Littnibulou’ Nowa Croup 


* ila 
NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 
li WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0968 “SMR 525 NEWBERRY AVE. MON.SS3I 

















ATLANTA, GA. | 
AMERICAN BONDED WAREHOUSE 


A@liated with 
SOUTHEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSES 
“Better Warehouse Service” 

651-653 Humphries St., S. W.—Ses. R. BR. 


Merchandice W Peo! Car Distribatien 
Sprinkbered AWA. 





arehousiny 
A.B.T. Burglar Pretection 








en Sh SAVANNAH 
BONDED WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO. 


WEST BAY STRBET AT CANAL 
Post Office Box 1187 
General Storage—Pee! Car Distribution 
Local Cartage—Custem Bonded—State Bended 
Flelé Warehoustng—Sprinkler System 
Members: A.W.A.—A.C. ef W. 











HONOLULE, HAWAII | WHEN sSeIPPIEIG GOOBs TO 


HONOLULU 


Consign to us and the same will be given cur best attention. 
Modern Conerete Warehouses. Collecttens promptly remitted. 


Correspondence Solicited 
CITY TRANSFER COMPANY 
Cable Address: LOVERINO, BONOLULU 











HONOLULU, HAWAII | 


LET US 
HANDLE 
AND 
STORE 
YOUR 

MERCHANDISE - 








HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS, Ete. 


Large, new, reinforced concrete warehouses—Sprinklered 


Low Insurance — Collections — Distribution Service 


HONOLULU CONSTRUCTION & DRAYING CO., LTD. 


P. O. Box 190, Honolulu 10 Cable address **“HONCONTRA™ 








in CHICAGO, ILL. - - - Call W. J. Marshall 
for Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Information on 82 Member Warehouses 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WARES. INC. 


53 Ww 








CHICAGO, ILL THE TRapiTIONAL INSIGNIA 


ANCHOR 


STORAGE CO. 


251-315 EAST GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 





Warehouse located two 
blocks east of Michigan 
Avenue. Walking distance 
from Loop. Ten car switch 
C&NW Ry. Tunnel service. 
Splendid building. Low 
insurance rate. 





Represented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, ING. 


inn » Zs+ AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 











CHICAGO ILL | ANDERSON BROS. 


ESTABLISHED B 
aus STORAGE 
3141 N. SHEFFIELD AVE.. CHICAGO 44 

CHICAGO PHONE—WELLINGTON 0014 

EVANSTON i hontn SHORE — a on 

rehouse Loc 

PACKING, CRATING, SHIPPING ‘o ALL POINTS— 

TO ALL WEST COAST POINTS WEEKLY 
ce Removals A Specialty 








CHICAGO, ILL | 





WARD CASTLE, President 


CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


427-473 W. ERIE ST.. CHICAGO 10 


Storage and Distribution 











AURORA, ILL. | 


AURORA WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


@6 SPRUCE STREET AURORA, ILLINOIS 
PHONE 4207 
General Merchandise Storage 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION ” SIDING C. B. & Q. R. R. 
Onty exclusive merchandise warehouse in Aurera 








CHICAGO, ILL 
GEORGE EDLER 
MOVING AND STORAGE COMPANY 


ATLAS aa LINES, INC, 
_—— —_ —- DISTANCE MOVING 
orage—Packing—Shipping—Cart 
28 Yea —y At Service to Pu lie and Industry 
Main oe Snioage. EE Ill. Skokie Warehouse 
5826 N. ar reet 81 
Edgewater 8321 — Seu * econ 

















CHICAGO, ILL. a W. CARL SHEETS, President 


General Merchandise Sterage and Distributien 
The Warehouse With Personal Contact e Close to the Loop 
Medern Buildings Low Insurance 
Medern sprinkler system & ADT fire & burglary alarm systems 


ee ace Warehouse Compan 





417 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 10, 
Phene Superler 8470 








CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Ageats 
United Ve- Lines, Inc. 


Established 1912 


FERNSTROM 


STORAGE AND 


VAN COMPANY 


Offices and Warehouses 
4848 North Clark St. Longheech 5267 
3547 Montrose Ave. Irving 6674 














Fireproof Warehouse and Fleet of Padded Vem 
for Locel and Long Distance Moving. 








OCTOBER, 1948 


95 








CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


Modern Buildings 

Choice Locations 

Low Insurance 

Responsible Management 
Spacious Switch Tracks 

Ample Truck Loading Doors 
Waterborne Cargo Facilities 
Streamlined Handling Equipment 
Local & Long Distance Trucking 
Trap Cars Consolidated 

Pool Cars Distributed 

Storage in Transit 

Railway Express 

Parcel Post 

Cool Rooms 

Fumigation 

Space Rentals for Private Storage 
Office Space 

Sample & Display Rooms 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 
Financing 


WAREHOUSES IN CHICAGO 


GIVE YOU EFFICIENT AND.ECONOMI- 

CAL COVERAGE OF THE ENTIRE 

METROPOLITAN SECTION AND 
ADJACENT TERRITORY 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


COMPLETE BRANCH HOUSt 
FUNCTIONS—Including 


c oO OD. 
Sight Drafts 
Invoicing 
Collections 
Stock Control 
Inventories 
ight Payments 


Receiving 
Storing 
Marking 
Weighing 
Reconditioning 
cca 


It costs you noth- 


ing to Investigate Ys, ZG 
Crooks Terminal 
facilities. Phone, Ne; 


wire or write us Pe 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


Chicago 7 - 433 W. Harrison St. New York Office 16-271 Madison Ave. Kansas City 7 - 1104 Union Ave. 


Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Members of the American Warehousemen's Association and Interlake Terminals 





Complete Merchandise Storage 


Five great warehouse\, strategically located and carefully operated te provide the maximum efficiency. 
personalized service ard utmost economy for your warehousing and distribution needs. Crecers Terminal 
Warehouses provide ‘he double service of warehousing and distribution as one unit, a saving te yourselt 
and improved <<. nce to your customers. 


STORAGE 







GROCERS 

,/ TERMINAL 

4 d| WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 


-oot cAR DISTRIBUTIQ,, 


aang ane ae 


Hanoin® 


ss 
Pook CAR DISTRIBUTION 
* PRIVATE SIDING! ON PENN, ConW, Cael, Cumrer 


GROCERS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


SONDED WAREHOUSES 6 COOLER 5? 
FREE SWITCHING FROM ALL RR 


ACE + LOW INSURANCE RATES + 


GENERAL OFFICES * 347 N. LOOMIS ST., CHICAGO 7, 
C O. DICKELMAN 


HLL. 





, 1807 E, Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 
, Inc. 





CHICAGO, ILL | 


Member A. W. A. 


Griswold & Bateman Warehouse Co. 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. CHICAGO 8 
@ Modern Buildings. 
@ Lew contents insurance. 
@ Reshipping, city deliv- 
erie, = - 





with C&aNW, B&O, See 
Line, PM, CGW, and 
B&OCT Railreads. 


@ Over Fifty Years of 
feed stuffs, tebacce, etc. Warehousing Experi- 
@ Cooling Reoms. ence. 


@ Vacuum fumigation of 





@ Direct track connection: 








& Represented og QLLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
CHICAGO 8. Ts nny NEW YORK 18, 
1825 NEWBERRY AVE. TL WEST 42ND St 
Mon.5531, Penn.6.0967 

Member: N.F.W.A. 
Allied 


CHICAGO, ILL | 
Van Lines 


SERVING CHICAGO & SUBURBS FOR 
OVER 44 YEARS 


Consign Your Shipments to 
JOYCE BROS. Sige & Van Co. 


6428 N. Clark St., Chicago 26 
Rogers Park 0033 











CHICAGO, ILL | 





58 Years of Reliable Service 


Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., Inc. 
4251-59 Drexel Bivd. Chicago 15, Ill. 
Government Bonded Warehouse 
Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Local and Long Distance Moving 
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WE HAVE EXCELLENT 
FACILITIES TO 
RENDER SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE— 


Let 
LASHAM Serve You 
in the Chicago Area... 


A State bonded public warehouse, with 28 years of satis- 
factory service. Experienced personnel. 

Modern sprinkler system, A.D.T. fire and burglary alarm. 
“4-hour watchman service. 

All types of merchandise stored and distributed. Special- 
izing in print paper. 

Served direct by 4 railroads; Ill, Cent., Mich. Cent., 
C&NW and CB&Q, with free switch service from all other 
R.R. and boat lines entering Chicago. 


Centrally located. Low insurance rate. 


EDWARD LASHAM CO. 








145 SO. STATE ST. Phone Wabash 3984 CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
emer mn a enoeeteennme eect: 


MIDLAND 


in Chicago, Iilinois 


K complete warehouse organization fully equipped 
to handle merchandise rapidly and economically 
with convenient locations for local trade and excellent 
transportation facilities for national distribution. Chi- 
cago Junction In and Outbound Union Freight Station 
—direct connections with thirty-eight railroads. Receiv- 
ing Stations for Railroads, Express and Truck Lines on 
premises. 

Inquiries Invited on Sterege, 

Office aad Rental Requirements 





OCTOBER, 1948 








CHICAGO, ILL 





| NATIONAL VAN LINES INC. 
2431 IRVING PARK RD., CHICAGO 18 
New York City: 1775 Breadway Dallas Texas: 2609 Ervay Street 
Les Angeles California: 124 North Center Street 
interstate moving of H.H. goods—Nationwide agents and warehouse 
facilities in all key cities. I. C. C. Certificate 


mo ED MC 42866 


TO TRAFFIC MANAGERS: Our tariff is very low. 
Wire or write us when transferring personnel. 














Lecate your Office 
and Warehouse in Chicage’s 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL 
(365-589 E. Illinois Street) 
You’d be on all rail and track lines 


Keep your office and your warehouse together in North 
Pier Terminal—make use of these advantages to save 
and make more money. 

All shipping facilities at your north and south doors 
and in the basement. RAIL—TRUCK—TUNNEL. 
Track capacity 120 cars. Platform capacity for 100 
trucks. LCL freight shipments to all railroads direct 
by tunnel. Many services cut your payroll. Low in- 
surance. Heavy floor load. Flexible space. Convenient 
to transportation, hotels and “Loop.” Pleasant working 
conditions. Ample parking. See for yourself, or write. 

Also general storage . . . carload in transit storage 

. pool car distribution . . . each in separate build- 
ings. 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL CO. 


Executive Offices: 444 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11—SUPERIOR 5608 
N. Y. Office: 55 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. LAckawanna 4-0063 


@ 








CHICAGO, ILL. | Sprinklered Building 


NORTH SHORE WAREHOUSING 
warenousinc CORP. oor cane 


Cc. M. & St. P. SIDING 
1520 W. Kinzie Street Chicago™22, Illinois 
Phone—Seeley 3345 














CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Close to the Loop District, these two 
co-operate.) warehouses offer quick, efficient 
and economical service to stores and distrib- 
utors in Chicago and the Mid-West. 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CO. 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 


THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 











Prompt Deliveries Advances Made 























CHICAGO, ILL. r 
Ralway “Jerminal 


ce «CC & «WAREHOUSE CO. 





: More than 150 National Distributors 
who use our modern facilities say their customers like our 
promptness, courtesy, helpfulness. Our buildings and 
methods meet the most exacting standards, of course: 


444 WEST GRAND AVENUE « CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 











TERMINAL “The 
WAREHOUSE = Economical Way” 


Division of Beatrice Foods Co. 


519 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 7, Ill. 
Year-round candy storage, pool car distribution, negotiable ware- 
house receipts. Storage in transit. One-half million sq. ft. 
Customs Bonded 














CHICAGO, ILL. [por Distribution in CHICAGO Use 


SYKES SERVICE 


Fully sprinklered warehouse building for merchandise 














storage exclusively. 
Centrally located—only 12 minutes from the loop. Complete 
warehouse service with personal su 
Pool Car Distribution. 
929 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. ag 
CHICAGO, ILL { 
Merchandise Storage and Distributors 
WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 
MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 
U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Werehouse 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 
A.D.T. Service 


SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
Estd. 1386 
ADVANCES MADE 


Our ample financial resources enable you to negotiate 
loans right in our office. 








Prompt Delivery and Best of Service 
Bottling In Bond 








CHICAGO, ILL | 
oS 


Phenes: Lakeview 0365 
Northshore Suburbs: Enterprise 4002 


WARNER FIREPRIOF WAREHOUSE 


3246 Halsted St. (At Belmont) 
MOVING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 
Pres.,*R. E. Schuetz — Gen. M@gr., Russ Barrett 
AGENTS: UNITED VAN LINES, INC. 








Oe 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





———. 


CHICAGO, ILL | 
One of Chicago’s Finest 


A half million feet of modern warehouse space where 
you have every advantage for receiving, shipping and 
reshipping. Track space accommodates 360 railroad 
freight cars. 70 ft. covered driveways practically sur- 
round the clean, light and airy warehouse. 


Located on the edge of Chicago’s famous Loop and 
only one block from the mammoth new Post Office, 
Western Warehouse is in the heart of all business 
activity. Write for complete information. 


WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
323 West Polk Street Chicago 7, Il 








JOLIET, ILL | Telephone 4381 and 4382 





Joliet Warehouse and Transfer Company 


Joliet, Mlinois 

MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION > 

Best distributing point in Middle West (ima 

Located on five Trunk Lines and Outer iii 
Belt which connects with every road enter- |) 
ing Chicago. No switching 

Chicago Freight Rates Apply 











JOLIET, ILL 
TRANSIT WAREHOUSE AND DISTRIBUTING CO. 


90 CASSEDAY AVENUE, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
Phone—Jotiet 5276 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
The only completely Palletized warehouse in Joliet 


Pool Car Distribution a Motor Freight Service 
Lecated on Rock Island R. R. e Free Switching 


JOLIET, ILL. | 
WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
formerly Joliet Mfg. Co., which was Established 1848 
150 Youngs Ave., Joliet, Ill. 
located 


Offers 50,000 Sq. Ft. of modern warehouse spec: 
on the CRI and PRR Roads. Private siding and aa fee switch 


es ing. General Merchandise storage. 


Automatically Sprinkiovet Throughout 
PE EKIN, ILL Location—10 miles from Peoria, Ill.; 165 miles from 
Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 




















Member of A 
KRIEGSMAN TRANSFER COMPANY 
231 Margaret St., Pekin, Hlinois 
Merchandise & Household Goods Storage—Moving & Crating 
45.000 Sq. Ft. @ One Floor @ Brick Construction @ 


Sprinkiered @ Heated @ Private Siding 

8-Car Capacity @ 11 Trucks 

Free Switching by: CCC&St.L @ Sante Fe @ 

INinois Central @ Alton @ Rock Island 

@ Chicago & Illinois Midland @ and P&PU ad 

Railroads 
EVANSVILLE, IND. [ 
MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 
P. O. Box 597, EVANSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
“Where Waterway ... Railwey .. . Highway Meet" 

With the mest modern and most unusual River-Reil-Truck Ter 
minal and Werehouse in the United States. Sprinklered—A.D.T. 
gs ry pr a sina ane gaetommga tag eg kage 
flon. Served by six large railroads, many motor freight lines 
the American e Line, Mississippi Valley Berge Line, os 


independent towing eperations. 
Merchandise and food commodities of ev wed, ‘te seonommct 














every port of the globe, can conveniently re 
stored, and fae efficiently distributed from Evarsville. 
Write fer booklet completely describing the many unesvel services 
available. Member of A.W.A. 
& Represented oy 





CHICAGO 8 p/P NEW YORK 16 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. TT WEST 42ND ST, 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 
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foeT WAYWE. IND. | 
FORT WAYNE | 





WITH MICHT 


AND MAIN 


STORAGE co. COE | 


tort Wajpne 


| FORT WARNE 





902-804 Ilayden SL, 
FIREPROOF AND NON- FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 
Piiteburgh, be Wayne & Chicago R. R.; Grand Repids & Indiana R. R., 

bash R. R.—Private Sidings—Poot Car Distribution 











FORT WAYNE, IND. | Exclusively 
oa Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Modern Fireprocf Warehouses—Centrally Located—?.R.R. 
Siding—Lowest Insurance Rates—Pool r Distributers— 
Local Cartage Service—Branch Office Service. 
MITCHELL SALES & STORAGE, INC. 

435 E. Brackenridge St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 

Warehouse Receipts on Staple Commodities 








FORT WAYNE. IND. | Members of MayWA-AWA 
PETTIT’S Wantnot 
WAREHOUSE CO. 
414 E. Columbia $t., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
Mrs<t. & HHC. Ban CAR DISTRIBUTION 
New Y. rk City SasanT ster sae 
MR.J W TERREFOUTE MR. W.J.MARGHALL 
53 W.. Jackson Bivd. 


350 Part Avenue 
Plaea 38-1235 TELEPHONE 








arrisen 3688 








Y : 
GARY, IND Established 1929 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Private Siding Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. Free Switching, Centrally 
Located, Pool Car Distribution, Motor Truck Terminal, Operating our 
own fleet of trucks. 


GARY WAREHOUSE CoO. 


10th & Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind. 
Phone Gary 6131 








HAMMOND, IND. GREAT LAKES : 


WAREHOUSE CORP. 
General Merchandise—Storage and Distribution 
Established 1922 (Hammond phone—Sheffield 3780) 


L. S. Faure Plummer Ave. & State Line St. 


Pres Chica 

raciLiviEs—1$0.000 000 sa. a ae eee yp ay 
ae within oe Switching district. Trareit privileges, 

SERVICE “FEATURES—Motor term. mises—hourly del. to Metre. Chicage 

Members of American 








ciation, ariraeed "e of 














eres, SS serene aA 














NDIANAPOLIS, IND. | eS ra 
INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO. 


230-240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 
Sprinklered Warehouses Office Rooms 
General Merchandise and Cold Storage 





Down Town Location with RR tracks in building. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
55 West 42nd St., Phone: LAckawanna 4-0053 New York 18, N. Y. 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | Riley 5513 


A Complete Serwice 


STROHM WAREHOUSE 


AND CARTAGE COMPANY 


359 W. RAY STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 
OPERATING 53 TRUCK UNITS 
General Merchandise—Pool Car Distribution 


Modern Motor Trucking Service 
Check Out Service 


All Merchandise On Check Out Cars Placed wakFROUt 
On Platform Ready For Delivery s(ORPO 


Consign Shipments Via Ill. Central 
Store Door Delivery and Pick-up for above RR. 











BK. W. HARDESTY. Ouner & Mer 


" HARDESTY TRUCKING 


Te ities 550 141 4 


622 ee 
seve Auevanz: *Dint 


MOVING ow STORM( ears RATING 
ment. via C&O of FB i Distribution « 
a i chold Goods Pool Car 
eank te 
t National Furniture 








TERRE HAUTE, IND. [ A. D. T. Service 


DISTRIBUTORS TERMINAL CORP. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution a Specialty 
Pool Cars Solicited 

Motor trucks for store oom delivery—Our clients do the selling—We do 

the rest. U.S. Licensed and Bonded Canned Foods Werehouse License No. 12-4, 





+ Ran necomien Oy (seRe MTT RS oe 
curcsee © mtw your 6 
{ae mewoseay ave “Ale (0 west 4200 

Penn 6 Over 


Won on! 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA | 


American Transfer & Storage Co. 


401-411 FIRST ST. S. E. PHONE 2-1147 
SINCE 1907 


General Merchandise Warehousing and Distribution. 


Cold Storage. wm 








Modern Brick Yerghoum, Pm gy 80,000 Square Feet. 














Siding on C. Free Switching from 
Other Roads. Motor Freight Terminal. 
Member of A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. — 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 





- 
Cedar Rat ‘ 
TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
- 
MODERN WAREHOUSE 
K TERMINAL ON TRACKAGE 


ties For Etticient Warehoysir 


ot Merchandise 





DES MOINES, IOWA | 
BLUE LINE STORAGE CO. 
200-226 - Elm - Des Moines 9, la. 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 


MEMBER OF A.W.A. 





Indianapolis Warehouse and Storage Co. 
330 West New York St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Merehandise Storage ¢ Private Sidings, N.Y.C. 
Peel Car Distribution ¢ Office Space 
R 








‘epresented By 
Mistribution Service, Inc., New York City. Chicago, Mi. 





Merchandise and Household 
DES MOINES, IOWA | member American Chain of Warehouses 


Sterage 
Private Siding—free switeh from 

any R&A. Des Motnes 

Members: A.W.A.— N.F.WA. — la.W.A. 
Distriburion Service, Inc. 

Fire ‘e@! eb 
Preof + 
Wore 3 Mulberry 
hease TRANGFER & STORACE CO. Des Moines 4 

TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 

54 years’ warehousing nationally known accounts 
gives you Guaranteed Service 
Daily reports of shipments and attention to everyidetail 
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MEMBER 


WHITE LINE 


Q). ee . _adopestdeng cua 


Gao ree od 








DUBUQUE, IOWA | CO =o = 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


222,000 sq. ft. of floor space in buildings of brick-concrete- 

steel construction. Chicago-Great Western R.R. siding with 

10 car capacity. Free switching with Federal Barge Lines. 

Low insurance rates. Complete-Motor-Freight-Facilities. 

Pool car distribution—all kinds. Merchandise & House- 

hold Goods Storage, industrial and office space for rent. 
Write today 


r DUBUQUE STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


3000 JACKSON ST. DUBUQUE, IOWA 
Member of lowa Warehouse Ass'n 
Chicago Representative: National Warehousing ‘Service, 510 W. Roosevelt 
Rd. (7) — Tel. Canal 


) Mloredo, WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN tS 


Apoet ALLIED VAN LINES, nc 














for the best 





[amere)(emsi00) ¢-]2X~ 


in KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


store 
with 


FEDERAL COLD STORAGE COMPANY 


Food Terminal, Kansas City 15, Kansas 
General Manager: C. W. Wright 
Telephone—Fairfax 4850 





THE CITY ICE & FUEL CO. 
Division 


CLARK STREET 
LLINOIS 


Th CITY 
ICE & FUEL 
Company 










TOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURy 
MOVING AND 
STORAGE C04. 












For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





—_ THE NATURAL SHIPPING POINT FOR KANSAS 


Burnett BONDED Warehouses 
Complete Branch House Service 
Separate Warehouses for 
Merchandise—Household Goods ey 
Free Switching from MOP-RI-SFE-UP 
Reference—Any Salina Bank 
A Modern Distribution and 
Warehousing Service 
Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 
149 Nerth Reck Island Ave., Wichits 2 
B. W. BILLINGSLEY, JR., Manager 
Member of American Chain oj V archoaces 


LOUISVILLE, KY. | 
Lewisville Public Warehouse Company 


131 BAST MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2 
25 WAREHOUSES 944,000 SQUARE FEET 
Louleville Member 


AMERICAN CHAIN-—DISTRIBU TION SERVICE, ENC. 
Gea’l Meise. H. H. Geeds 














WIGHITA, KANSAS | 























NEW ORLEANS, LA | &. B. FONTAINE, Pres. & Mer. 


Commercial Terminal 


Warehouse Company 
INCORPORATED 


Wedern Merchandise Warehouses 


A dependable ageney for the 
istribution of merehandice 
and manufactured products. 











Sener of Storage Cartage Forwarding 
Distributing Bean Cleaning 
and Grading Fumigating 

Office 402 No. Peters Street 





LOUISIANA 





—9e You—Cnieage NEW ORLEANS 16 


Gye THE ONLY PRIVATELY 


OWNED AND OPERATED PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
AT SHIPSIDE IN NEW ORLEANS 





This Corporation, continuing the operations of Douglas Shipside Stor- 
age Corporation established in 1931, offers Public, State and U. S. 
Customs Bonded Warehousing at its new terminal and wharf served 
by deep-water dock for ocean-going vessels and barges. 
Southern R. R. switchtrack . . . reciprocal switching . . . 
buildings . . . storage-in-transit privileges. 


Louisiana- 
sprinklered 


Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
Member American Warehousemen's Association 


GULF SHIPSIDE STORAGE CORPORATION 


Formerly DOUGLAS SHIPSIDE STORAGE CORPORATION 
TERMINAL AND WHARF AT FOOT OF ST. MAURICE AVENUE AND MISSISSIPR! RIVER 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES. 118 North Front Street, New Orieons 16, Le. * Telephones: RAymond 4972 — MAgaslic $359 


ee 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. | Member of A. W. A. 


HAYES DRAYAGE & STORAGE, INC. 


833 South Front Street, New Orleans 3 





Complete distribution and warehousing service 
Operators of space in Free Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 
Sidings on N. O. Public Belt R. R. 











DISTRIBUTION AGE 











oy lm leee 
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WEW ORLEANS, LA. [ Member of A. W. A. 


INDEPENDENT WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


20 Chartres St New Orieaes 17 
= in MDSE Distribution 
ting Under Federal License 
ee Se tanned Wns cdtedle monctin Sundaes 
ver— 
qeanections with all rail lines. State Bonded. Inquiries Solicited. 








BALTIMORE, MD. | Milton K. Hill, Mgr. & Treas. 
CAMDEN WAREHOUSES 


Rm. 201, Camden Sta., Baltimore 1 
Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks of 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
A. D. T. Private Watchman, Sprinkler 
Storage—Distri tion—Forwarding 
Tobacco Inspection and w Insurance Rates 
Consign Via Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. | New Orleans Merchandise Warehousemen's Ass'n 


MALONEY TRUCKING & STORAGE, Inc. 


133 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS 1 
An Abts servant to the PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
C ing facilities—Distribution—Weighing— 
tien tetesting Stmeen betaine Ware- 
housing—Office Space—Display Rooms—Sprinklered Risk. 
UNITED STATES AND STATE BONDED 

















BOSTON, MASS. ee Owned and Operated by Merchants Warehouse Co. 
CHARLES RIVER STORES 


131 BEVERLY STREET—BOSTON 14, MASS. 

: Located within the city limits, adjacent to 
North Station. Brick-and-concrete buildings; 
300,000 sq. ft. space, some sprinklered and 
heated. A. D. T. burglary alarm service, U. 8. 
Customs and Internal Revenue bonded space. 
Boston & Main R. R. delivery. 






















WEW ORLEANS, LA / T. E. GANNETT, Owner 


Standard Warehouse Company 
190 Poydras St. > - New Orleans 8, La. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR se ay “ce 


Located in the Heart o [ che Wiiccnnnt Gieertn © Coneo- 
nient to Rail & Truck ts @ ovate Switch ye - Téa 
NO-SP RR rh eciprocal Switching © 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 











SHREVEPORT, LA. j 
Herrin Transfer and Warehouse Co., inc. 


1308 MARSHALL ST., SHREVEPORT, LA., P. O. BOX 1606 
COMPLETE DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 

















BANGOR, MAINE | 
McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE CO. 
Established 1875 Incorporated 1918 


General Storage and Distributing 
Rail and Water Connection—Private Siding 


Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A-——N.F.W.A—Agest 4.V1. 














BALTIMORE, MD. | 
Incorporated 1905 
Baltimore Storage Co., Inc. 
N. W. Cor. Charles and 26th Sts. 
Baltimore 18 


MODERN, FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE. EVERY FA- 
CILITY FOR THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHIPMENTS 


Exclusive Agents for AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO- 
Vans Coast to Coast Canada and Mexico 














BALTIMORE, MD. | The Davidson Transfer & Storage Co. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
and MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE & DELIVERY 
A Household Name in 
Household Moving Since 1896 


N. FW. A; Md. F.W. A. 
Special Flat Bed Tiucks for Lift Cases 
U.S. Customs Bonded Draymen 















oe 


DAVIDSON 


MOVERS 





BOSTON, MASS. { 


CLARK-REID CO., INC. 


GEORGE E. MARTIN, President 


GREATER BOS TOWN SERVICE 


Household Goods Storage—Packing—Shipping 
R& Charles St Bosto n 

380 Green St., Cambridg: 
N.F.W.A 


r 
OFFICES j 
u 


Mass. F. W.A., 











BOSTON, MASS. | Member: Mass. Warehousemen's Assn. 


CONGRESS STORES, Inc. 


38 STILLINGS ST., BOSTON 10 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Central Location—Persona] Service 
Protected by A.D.T. Service—Pool Car Distribution 
Sidings on N. Y., N. 8. & H. RB. & 
Represented Bv: George W. Perkins, 8? Beaver St.. New York 5, VN. ¥ 











BOSTON, MASS. 
PACKING 





Established 1896 
MOVING 


SHIPPING 
3175 Washington St. 


STORING 


Member: MayWA-MassFWA-CanWA 





BOSTON, MASS./ 


FITZ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


operating 
ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 
137 Kneeland Street, Boston 11 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
B. & A. R.R. Delivery 














Hoosac Storage & Warehouse Company 
Lechmere Square, East Cambridge 41, Boston 
FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 
A.D.T. Automatic + fom 

Direct Track Connection 8. & M. 


Lechmere Warehouse, East Cambrid ~ 
Hoosac Stores, Hoosac Docks, Charlie: pn. Mass. 











Warren Bridge Warehouse, ‘Charlestown, Mass. 
A. WALTER LARKIN 


BOSTON, MASS. \—~-,xniso 
Pres. Treas. & Mgr. 








J. L. KELSO COMPANY 


Established 1894 
General Merchandise Warehouses 
UNION WHARF, BOSTON 
Connecting all railroads via A.D.T. Service 
Union Freight Railroad Co. Motor Truck Service 
Member of Mass. W. A. 
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CApitol 7-7576 


BOSTON, MASS. 
| Tele phones: LAfayette 3-4667 


45 Commercial Whart Boston 10, Mass. 
General Merchandise Storage Pool Car’ Distribution 


Connection with all Railroads 
via Union Freight Railroad Co. 














BOSTON, MASS. | 


STORAGE 


Wool, Cotton and General Merchandise 


INDUSTRIAL SPACE FOR LEASE 
IN UNITS TO SUIT TENANTS 











LOCATION: Near but outside congested part of city. Ob- 


viates costly trucking delays. Overland express call. 

STORAGE: For all kinds of raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods in low insurance, modern warehouses. 

Railroad Connections: Boston & Maine R. R. sidings 
connecting all warehouses at Mystic Wharf. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford sidings at E St. 

DISTRIBUTION: Complete service for manufacturers dis- 
tribution whether from storage or pool cars. Trucking 
to all points in Metropolitan District. 

LEASING: Space in units of 2,000 to 40,000 ft. on one 
floor for manufacturing or stock rooms at reasonable 
rentals on short or long term leases. 

DEEP WATER PIERS: Excellent piers for cargoes of 
lumber and merchandise te be landed and stored in 
connecting warehouses. 


WIGGIN TERMINALS, INC. 
Basten 29, Mass. Tel. Charlestown 0880 





» Ulete= AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


ooney 


ARTFORD DESPATC 
and WAREHOUSE CoO., Inc 


214 BIRNIE AVENUE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
U. S. Bonded Warehouses 
Merchandise facilities Private Siding 
and Massachusetts daily, Warehouses at Bridgeport and Hartford, Conn 
Members) NFWA—AWA—ACW—AYVL Agents 


Household and 
Our fleet covers Connecticut 


Poo! Car Distribution . 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | ° SINCE 1880 « 


HUCK’S TRANSFER, Inc. 


188 Liberty Street 
Springfield 4 








GENERAL OFFICES 





GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 





DIRECT TRUCK DISTRIBUTION throughout 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 





PRIVATE SIDING, main line New York 
Central Railroad 





COMPLETELY EQUIPPED for all kinds of Rigging 
and Industrial Moving 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS: | 











Max Lyon, Pres. 


NELSON'S EXPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


Merchandise Storage—Poo! Car Distribution 
Fiest of Trucks for local delivery. 


93 Broad St. Telephone 
Springfield, Mass. 64761-6348 











J. J. SULLIVAN THE MOVER, INC. 


Fireproof Storage 
Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE, Packing, 
Shipping, Pool Car Distribution of All Kinds 
Fleet of Motor Trucks 











NEW BEDFORD, MASS. | 
IN THE 

NEW BEDFORD AREA 
the Best is 


NEW BEDFORD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


2 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
Furniture Storage Department 
SERVING NEW BEOPORD—CAPE COD— 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD—NANTUCKET 
Since 1916 













¥ ; a 8 
x iy 5 


100,00 
Sq. Fe. 











SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


Member of A.W.A—M.W.A. 
ATLANTIC STATES WAREHOUSE AND 
COLD STORAGE CORPORATION 
385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 





General Merchandise and Househeid Goods Storage. Cold Sterage fer 
Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Cheese, Meats and Citrus Frults 
8 & A Sidings, and N. Y..N.H.& HR R and Ba MRR 
Dally Trucking Service to whens aad towns within a radius of @iy 
miles. 











DETROIT, MICH. [ 


DETROIT STORAGE CO. 


Established 59 Years 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
ALL OVER DETROIT 


Local and Long Distance Removals 
Foreign and Domestic Shipping 
Main Office 
2937 East Grand Boulevard 


Detroit 2 
Telephone Trinity 2-8222 

















DETROIT, MICH. | 


John F. Ivory Stge. Co., Inc. 


MOVING— PACKING 
SHIPPING—STORAGE 


8035 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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DETROIT, MICH. 











CENTRAL DETROIT WAREHOUSE 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
district, within a half-mile of all freight terminals. 
Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city. 


WAREHOUSE & TERMINALS CORPORATION 


Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 
Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinklered, 
serving the west side of Detroit and the city of 
Dearborn. Specializing in heavy and light package 
merchandise and liquid commodities in bulk. Con- 
nected directly with every railroad entering the city. 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 
Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 














os 


tA . 
at oa 
colt 


Lae 
~~ 











f= AMERICAN WAREHDUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 


- 


This modern building was designed 

for commercial warehouse purposes 
exclusively. Offering dry storage and the 
largest, most complete and efficient re- 
frigerated storage, with ice manufacturing 
plant, in this wide area. 


Every warehousing facility is available. 
Desirable office space. Car icing. Financ- 
ing. Adequate receiving and distributing 
facilities. In-transit storage. Absolute 
protection. Minimum insurance. Modern 
palletized equipment. Sharp-freezing 
rooms. Free reciprocal switching—all rail- 
roads. Continent wide connections. 





W. J. LAMPING. GEN. MGR. 


GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE 
PLAZA and 


AaOs<47sawm kek SSO BIN *k ON AZ PAH 














8380 COLD STORAGE COMPAN‘ 
~ 1921 E FERRY AVE, DETROIT 11, MICH, 
OCTOBER, 1948 








DETROIT. MICH. | 





Facing the Busiest 


Thoroughfare in D E T R 0 IT 


200,000 square feet, Centrally located. Private 
siding facilities for 20 cars with free switching 
from all railroads. Large, enclosed loading 
dock. Our own fleet of trucks make prompt 
reshipment and city deliveries. 


JEFFERSON warcnouse 


WAREHOUSE 
1900 E. Jefferson Av. DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 











8) 







DETROIT 


the Seat ¢s 


*U.S.* 


UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1448 WASASH AVENUE © PHONE RANDOLPH 4730 
Division of 


United Sites id Storage Grporation le 







Li oe me @ ee os Po  - 










KANSAS Cil} 
U. $. COLD STORAGE CO, 





U. S. WAREHOUSE CO. 





DETROIT, MICH. | Members N. F. W. A. 





Wolverine Storage Company, Inc. 














11850 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 
STORAGE AND MOVING, PACKING 
AND SHIPPING 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
QRAND RAPIDS. MICH. j 
THB LARGESI COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND 
DISTIBUTING SERVICB IN GRAND RAPIDS 
Cotumsian Storace & Transfer Co. 





flandled Thre Columbian 


Member of 
A.W.A. 








Approximately 90% of All Commercial Storage and Pool Cars 
og in Grand Rapids 


6 Ranrerentad ty uae ORT Oe 
as weweteey ave fy east atmo oe, 
Won 8935 = Penn ¢ 0907 
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LANSING, MICH. | Agent for Allied Von Lines, Inc. 
LANSING STORAGE COMPANY 


ae Ser See ene cusses te 


Lansing exclusively household storage 
e MOTHPROOF FUR AND RUG VAULTS 
Lecal and Long Distance Moving 
“WE KNOW now” 


44@ No. Washington Ave., Lansing. 30 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citie; 





JOPLIN, MO. | 


Sunflower Transfer & Storage Co. 


1027-41 Virginia Ave. Joplin, Mo. 


Distribution and storage of merchandise. 
Fireproof Warehouses—Motor van service. 
On railroad siding—Lowest Insurance rates. 


PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 
AGENT FOR GREYVAN LINES, INC. 











SAGINAW, MICH. | 


BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE 


« . » AT WAREHOUSE COST 
the sere 
£3 ore eS same -grade 


in your own 
ey at less expense and without worry or trouble. 
Stichigan’ Er .. a distribution point for Northeastern 
warehouse 
availa 


merchandise facility is 
at CGontral- Warehouse Co. 





@ Merchandise sto’ distribution, 
dalty"airect service %o ait ‘potstd within 15° las by 
responsible carriers. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


1840 No. Michigan Avenue SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATI dh 











MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES, INC. 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Minnearous Terminat Warenouse Co. 


OPERATED JOINTLY WITH 
ST. PAUL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. MIDWAY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


ALL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING SERVICES 
CONVENIENT FOR 


















ALL. TWIN CITY LOCATIONS 
ROCHESTER, MINN. [ 


Merchandise and Household Goods Sterage 
Lecal Pool Car Distribution 


Packing—Crating—Bonded Storage 
Lecal and Leng Distance 
ROCHESTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO 
10—Ist Ave. S. E., "Phone 4515 
Rochester, Minn 


Member N.F.W.A. and Allied Van Lines, Miss. Nerthwest W.A. 











$T. PAUL, MINN. | 


A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


Merchandise Storage—Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution—Industrial Facilities 


panne gy By dtm pm the center of the Twin City Metropoli- 

the logical warehouse from which the Twin Cities and 
She Geent Borthoent cam be served from ome oveck. wt ith utmost 
speed and economy. No telephone toll charge to either city. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE company 


739 Pillsbury Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 





Phone: Mester 2831 
by SieraiouTion saavice, -~. ao 
nw youu city a SAN FRANCISCO VY 


BOwling Green 08-0086 














KANSAS CITY, MO. [Tra nsas City 
: FIREPROOF 
s the A-B- C WAREHOUSE C0. 





EX 1015 E. Eighth St. (6) 
mone) Distribution Cars are so handled as to 
ai annie) carefully safeguard your own interests 
E\liifwey) amd those of your customers. 

Three Fireproof Constructed Warehouses 
Member N.F.W.A Agents Allied Van Lines, Inc. 














GompleteFreight Distribution 





and Warehousing» 
In Kansas City, Mo. and Its Trade Area / 


Pool car distribution. Merchandise warehous- / 
ing. Car loading and unloading; local delivery a 
and pick-ups. Private 12-car switch tracks. Pf 

Modern sprinkler equipped warehouse. a 


Ideally located in princi- 
pal wholesale district, 
convenient to all freight 
terminals. WRITE for 







TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


228-234 W. 4th ST. 
Member of American Chain 
New York Office Phones 
Chicago Office 
Kansas City Office 


KAN SAS CITY, MO. 


uses, Inc 
Pade? 3- 1234 3-1235 
Harrison 1496 
Victor 0225 


Phone 
Phone 





KANSAS CITY, MO. | VICTOR 3268 











MERIDIAN, MISS. | R. B. Gunn, Jr., Mgr. Phone 744 
INTERSTATE COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO. 
“Excellent Service Assured” 


358,000 Ft—Sprinklered Warehouses Ins. Rate 19¢ 
= Car direct siding all loca) Railroad 
Over Night Service to Gulfports on Exports 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
ADDITIONAL 256,000 Sq. Ft. Wareheuse Space at COM- 
PRESS OF UNTON. UNTON, MISS 











CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 


1422 St. Louis Ave. (West 10th St.) 
KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 
Merchandise Warehousing and Distributing 
Braneh House for Factories + Pool Car Distribution 





CHAS. C. DANIEL, Jr. 
Pres. & Treas. 


Over 68 YEARS ‘‘The Symbol of Service” 
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CHOICELY LOCATED,,WAREHOUSES IN 


KANSAS CITY 


To Insure Efficient and Ecenomical 
Coverage of this Great Marketing Area 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 





it costs you nothing te Investigate Crooks 
Terminal facilities, Phone, wire or 
write us regarding your needs. 


\ Sane, 


onal Uoemieal adahaaiia. Get 


1104 Union Ave. 


433 W. Harrison St. Chicago 7 


Kansas City 7 
New York 16 


Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 
Members of the American Worehousemen's Association ond Interiake Terminals, inc 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
EVANS WAREHOUSE SERVICE «sx; 


1325-1327 St. Louis Avenue 7 Phone Victor 0264 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We operate our own fleet of motor trucks. Loading docks: R. R. 
siding Missouri Pacific. inquiries answered promptly. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 









n 
KANSAS 





400,000 Square Feet 
Trackage on 4 Railroads 
Low Insurance Rates 
KANSAS CITY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 





ST. LOUIS AVE. & MULBERRY ST 








The November issue of DISTRIBUTION AGE will 
feature a discussion on the expanding role of in- 
dustrial traffic management between outstanding traffic 
men and staff correspondents. 











KANSAS CITY, MO. “Right in the Midst of Business’ 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 
for the proper Storage and Distribution of your 


“Merchandise in the Kansas City trade ares. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries. 














MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


2020-30 Walnut Street, Kansas City 8, Mo 














\ 
for 
conscleatious 
handiiag of 
fine feraitere Sterege & eli 
620) DELMAR, ST. LOUIS 8 











STIOU 


f hom shipps = 
A 


% mark 


COMPETENT: : 


4 Every employee, at every level, is experienced in his par- 
{ ticular phase of our over-all operation. . . ready to give 


you a warehousing and distribution service that is 
Competent, Complete and Compact. 


7 * ate, € 
pe 


SU LOWES. .. Pu 2 Serromanal by the Metal States 


ST. LOUIS, MO. | 
RUTGER STREET 


WAREHOUSE, INC. 
MAIN & RUTGER STS., ST. LOUIS 4 











Merchandise Storage and Distribution. 





Track Connections with All 
Rail and River Lines. 


Offices: 


New York 
MUrray Hill 9-7645 


Member 











A.D.T. Burglar & Sprinkler Alarms. Chi 
200,000 Feet of Space . cago 
BONDED Low Insurance andolph 4458 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Facilities 
plus Service 


To adequately take care 

of your Warehousing and We 

Distribution Requirements. “The Home of 
Pe 




















Located Right in the Midst of Business 
Fast and efficient Distribution in the Industrial and Whole- 
sale Districts. 


Ouern 20 Years of Ei 
assuring you of the proper and careful handling of your 
merchandise and prompt courteous service to your customers. 


Central Location, Protection, Special Space, Cleanliness, 
Switchboard, Order Dept., Complete Stock 
<>, Control and Records, Monthly Inventories, 

a \ Traffic & Legal Dept., and Bonded Employees. 







Ga ‘LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


SERVING INCUSTRY OVER TWENTY YEARS 


General Offices + 826 Clark Avenue «+ $t. Lovis 2, Mo. + MAin 4927 










NEW YORK OFFICE 
250 Park Avenue (17) 53 West Jackson (4) 


3 Plaza 3-1235 Merreace s068 


73 ie AMERICAN WAREADUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 4 


9 


CHICAGO OFFICE 





= LOUIS, MO. | 


Established 1912 


Tyler Warehouse 
& Cold Storage Co. 


Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Unexcelled service at lower rates 
Pool Car Distribution and Forwarding 


200 Dickson St. St. Louis 6, Mo. 


Member of A.W.A.—Mo.W.A.—St.L.M.W.A. 
ST. LOUIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

















SPRINGFIELD, MO. | ro 


GENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
601 N. National Ave., eG Missouri 
Merchandise and sehold Goods 
Storage and Distribution 
100,000 square feet sprinkiered 
Pool Car Distribution 
Member A.W.A.—N-F.W.A—Mo.W 
American Chain of 


Agent Allied Var Lines, lac. 














BILLINGS. MONT. [ Established 1994 
sea BRUCE COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


Complete Facilities for Storage 4 Merchandise 
and Household 


Step tin Transit and Pool Car mentee 
Dock and Terminal fer Five Truck Lines 
Private Siding Free Switehing 
Agents for Acre Mayflewer Tranett Company 
Member Mayflo War ‘s 


P. ©. Box 1382 — 280! Minnesota Avenue 
Billings, Montane 


















For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig a 








GREAT FALLS, MONT. | 
GREAT FALLS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY z 


Complete facilities for storage of merchandise and house- 





























hokd ng E 

Stop in transit and pool car distribution. Warehouse dock E 
and truck terminal. 

Private siding Free switching F 

P. O. Box 8 426—Sth Ave., South : 

4 

HASTINGS, NEBR. | — i] |: 

PEABER 1876 1948 € 

b 

BORLEY’S 

° 

Sterage & Transfer Co., Ine. " 

Pool Car Distribution Cc 

FIREPROOF BONDED C 

STORED OR SHIPPED ‘ 

LINCOLN, NEBR. | 1889 59 Years of Continuous Service 1948 NE 

Merchandise and Household Storage—Peol Car Distribution om 


We operate Thirty Trucks and have connections to all points in the State, 

Our buildings are clean, both Fire and Nea-Firepreof, located on the 
lines of the C. B. & O.—Mo. Pacific and Union Pacific with all othe 
lines entering either city, absorbing switching. 

We are Bonded by the State—Our Rates are reasonable. We solicii 
your business and guarantee satisfaction. Investigation Invited. 


SULLIVANS 
Transter & Storage Co. Grand Island Storage Co. 
Lincola 8, Nebr., 30! N. 8th St. Grand Island, Nebr., 311 W. 4th S. 








OMAHA, NEB. [ FORD 


STORAGE & MOVING COMPANY 
1024 Dedge Street Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Omaha’s most modern, 


imewrance dt lo Rn and CF, ER U. 8. Comes 
General Merebendise—Cooler Storage—Household Goede A 
Operate modern faciMties in Council Blufls, lowa. Our own fleet of feo 


* Member of N. F. W. A. and A. W. A. 
+ Rap resoniad oy MRS RTT ROTO a 
See arr) 
| Penn 6 0007 


OMAHA, NEBR. | 


ORDO 


Storage 
ye... inc. 


Mock a Howell Goods 


Four modern, sprinklered warehouses, located on trackage. We handle 
pool cars, merchandise and household goods. Trucking Service. Let w 
act as your Omaha Branch. 

Main Office, 702-12 So. 10th St., OMAHA 8, NEBR. 
Members: A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


cate AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION ¢ 
— N. H. ] Make Our Warehouse Your trench Omtee ter 


NASHUA, NL H. McLANE & TAYLOR 


Bonded Storage Warehouses 
CONCORD, N. H. Offices 624 Willow St. 


“Crating Furniture our Specialty"’ 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution, Household Goods 
Storage, Cold Storage, Unexcelled Facilities. Pool Car Distribution 
Direct R. R. Siding, Beston & Maine R. R. 



































BAYONNE, N. J. ESTABLISHED 1890 


EMPIRE MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


General Offices: 15 WEST 18th ST., BAYONNE, N. J. 


MOVING PACKING CRATING Nslia@inle 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN SHIPMENTS — HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
FLEET OF MODERN VANS SERVING 25 STATES 
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JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





| In the Heart of the Metropolitan Area 





Established 1933 


ft.—tota! 2, 


City. Pennsylvania 


Directly Opposite Cortlandt Street, New York 


HARBORSIDE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


Tel. Bergen 4-6000 


Executive and Sales Office: 34 Exchange Place, Jersey City 3, N. J. 
FACILITIES—3 units . . . fireproof, brick and concrete. Penna. R. R. 
rivate siding—-32-car capacity; connections with all roads entering city. 
erchandise storage, Manufacturing and office space, 1,650,000 sq. ft.; 
sprinkler; automatic fire alarm. Insurance rate: .099. Plattorm cepacity, 
4 trucks. Cold storage: Coolers, 1,608,000 cu. ft.; freezer 1,182,000 cu. 
000 cu. ft.; convertible; automatic fire alarm. insurance 
rate: .06. Brine refrigerator system; temperature range, 0° to SO° F.; 
cooler-room ventilation; humidity control; 20-truck platform. Dock facili- 
ties: Waterfront dock, 600 ft.; minimum draft 21 ft.; pier berth, 60.0 ft.; 
bulkhead draft, 25-30 ft. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Free lighterage; pool car distribution. Rental of 
office space. All perishable products accepted for cold storage. Free 
switching on certain perishable products. Bonded space available. 
American Export Lines steamers dock at piers adjacent to —— 
Consign rail shipments to storer c/o Harborside Warehouse Co., Jersey 


Railroad, Henderson oy Station delivery. 


=. a W. A. (Cold Sones Div.); A Port of New York; Mar. 
. Mer. Exch.; Com. & Ind. , Sing . Y.; Jersey City C. ‘of C. 






































“*TOPS IN NEW JERSEY” 


18 floors of modern fireproof, 
sprinklered warehouse space. 

.000 equare feet, low insure 
ance rates, centrally located 
in downtown Newark. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
stored, distributed 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


packed, moved, stored or ship- 
ood ANYWHERE in U. S. or 
abroad. 


om: 
F E D E R 4 L STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


155 WASHINGTON ST © NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 











NEWARK, N. J. 


PACKING! 


MEMBER: N.J.F.W.A. and N.F.W.A. 
MOVING! STORAGE! 


——dependable since 1860——— 


es KNICKERBOCKER 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


2 
86 to 106 ARLINGTON ST. 74 to 76 SHIPMAN 87. 
Wm. R. Mulligan, Pres. James E. Mulligan, Sec’y and Mgr. 








N. MM. | 





SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY 


ALBUQUERQUE 


Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


Complete and efficient service in distribution, delivery 
or storage of general merchandise or furniture. 


Memew of N.F.WA—AW.A. 








ALBANY, WN. Y. | 





Telephene 3-4101 





CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
Colonie and Montgomery Sts., Albany 1, N. Y. 








OCTOBER, 


1948 





ALBANY, N.Y. | 


Founded 1918 


R. E. D., Inc. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Hudson River Storage and Warehouse Corp. 
43 Rathbone St. Albany 4, N. Y. 
STORAGE OF ALL KINDS — BONDED WAREHOUSE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 











MBANY, K Y. [ 
JOHN VOGEL, Inc. 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
OFFICES, 11 PRUYN ST., ALBANY 7 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS - STORAGE AND SHIPPING 
PLEGT OF meToR TRUGKS FOR apes ge they oF au 
Kinoe, GAR OIOTRIGUTION OF BERCHAMOISE 
YOUR ALBANY SHIPUENTS GAREFELLY NANOLED 
Cottections reevitted 


Member of AVL—AFWA--NYSWA 











BROOKLYN, N. Y.|cenraatiy LOCATED Member of A.W.A, 


EMPIRE STATE WAREHOUSES COMPANY 


390-98 NOSTRAND AVENUE © BROOKLYN 16, WN. Y. 


a FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 





STORAGE OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
1@ GIANT meens a ~ UNLOADING FACILITIES 
OF SPACE 
Private *VAULTS FoR LIQU 


AMERICAN 


HOUSEHOLD STORAGE CO. 
Sole Agent in Buffalo for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 
Two warehouses with greatest capacity in 
household storage in Western New York. in 

Buffalo,“‘American is the leader.” 


KNEELAND B. WILKES, PrRES., LOUIS W. IRMISCH, HERBERT J. WELLS | 
305 NIAGARA STREET @ PHONE WA 0700 @ MEMBER: N.F.W.A, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 








BUFFALO, N. Y. | 























STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 


sIx 
RAIL — LAKE — CANAL TERMINALS 
ERIE — NYC — BUFFALO CREEK R. R. 
HEATED SPACE OFFICES — MANUFACTURING 
MEMEER 


WESTERN 


REPRESENTATIVE 
American Chain of 

Warehouses, Inc. 
271 Madison Ave. 53 West Jact Bivd. 

New York 16, New York Chicago 4, Milaols 

BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES 

1200 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 


EASTERN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
Interlake Terminals, inc 














BUFFALO 4, N. Y. | Gateway to National Distribution 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 


541 SENECA STREET, BUFFALO 4, N. Y. 
For economical warehousing and shipping. 
Modern building and equipment. Storage-in- 
transit privileges; low insurance rates. irect 
track-connection with Penna. R. R., and N. Y. 
Central, and switching a ements with all 
lines into Buffalo. Capacity cars daily. 


SUFFALO, A. Y. | DEPENDABLE SERVICE SINCE 1900 


Knowlton Warehouse Co. 
50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
MODERN BUILDINGS — PRIVATE SIDING 


Represented by Distribution Service, Inc. 
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BUFFALO, N. 3 | Let us care for your needs in Buffaio 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 


& Generai Merchandise Storage and Distribution 








j LITTLE FALLS, W. ¥. | 








Modern—Fireproof—Low Insurance Rate 
BUFFALO, N. Y. [ 


on New York Centrai & Erie R. R. 
GOVERNMENT BONDED WAREHOUSE 


ese HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for youses 
123 and 124 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL, BUFFALO 6 





For Shippers’ Convenience, Sta‘es. Cities 





Private Sidings — Main Line N.Y C R R 


Rock Ciry StoRAGE Co. ay 
w 








—— 








INCORPORATED 
180,u00 SQUARE FEET DRY STORAGE SPACE 
FULLY SPRINKLERED — TRANSIT STORAGE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. [ steving, Secking  Stecing, Ghivsing 
O’Brien’s Fireproof Storage Warehouse, Inc. 

Packers and Shippers of Fine Furniture 

and Works of Art 


Also Serving 
New Rochelle, Pelham. Larchmont, Mamaroneck, 
White Plains, Scarsdale, Hartsdale. Send B/L 
to us at New Rochelle. 





MEMBER 








| 














BUFFALO, WN. Y. | LEONARD 


WAREHOUSES 
163 GEORGIA ST., BUFFALO 1 


STORAGE AND LOCAL OR LONG 
DISTANCE REMOVAL OF HOUSE- 
HOLD FURNITURE 


SPECIALISTS 
N SPORING 
& HANDIING 


ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES 
FOR 
lois 21-250 010), | 





N.Y.S.W.A. 











BUFFALO, N. ¥. | 
WILSON WAREHOUSE CoO. 


Gen. Offices: 290 Larkin St., Buffalo 18 
General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
Fireproof Buildings N.Y.C. Siding 
Low Insurance «ate Reranch office facilities 


0 Ran wenenion oy MAJED OESTEFETTION DOC 
ewrcaco 8 Te Ln ww YoRK = 
1529 NEweeany ave WEST 42ND ST 
Mon 5038 Penn.6.0067 











DUNKIRK, W. Y. | 


Established 1884 


CLEVELAND STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—CARLOADS IN 
AND OUT—STORAGE IN TRANSIT 


All communications Cleveland. Obie, Office, 619 Guardian Bidg. (14) 














FLUSHING, L. 1, N. Y. 


i Storage Warehouse. Company 
Ytho \senmue, Flush 


gg WAREHOUSES “ HOUSEHOLD GooDsS 


(a .. 
ay, 





n NEW YORK, N. .Y - ~ = Call John Terreforte 


for Merchandise Sterage and Distribution 





Intermation on -2 Momber Warehouses 


INC. 


Plare 3-1234 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, 


NEW YORK !I7 «© Tel 


250 PARK AVENUE => 








NEW YORK, KY. j 


BOWLING GREEN 


STORAGE AND VAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Cable Address: BOWLINGVAN 





House to house moving round the World of 
Household Effects and Art Objects in Steel and 
Wood Lift Vans. 














NEW YORK, W. Y. | 
FIREPROOF STORAGE 


C HELSE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


We specielize in storege and transfer of Household Goods. 
Poo! cars distributed. Our warehouses, brick end steel construc 
tion, efter highest degree of safety. Trucks, trailer, trector ead 
lift van. Consign vie all R.R.'s sta. New York. For Mt. Vernea, 











ek age ee rape 
HEMPSTEAD STORAGE CORP. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 237 MAIN STREET 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
For household goods, merchandise, Pool car distribu- 
tion. Storsge for furs, clothing, etc. 
Local and Long Distance moving. Serving 
al: of Long Island 
sy gd N.F.W.A.—N.Y.F.W.A.— N.Y.S.W.A. 
1M ’ 

















Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. H. E. FIELD, Pres. FRANK H. FIELD, Mgr. 


w LLIAM F. ENDRESS, INC. 


Foo AVE., JAMESTOWN, N. 
MERCHANDISE § STORAGE * COLD STORAGE 
B) —., Cream, Frozen Fruits, Vegetables, Meets, Etc 

4500 Sq. Merchandise Sorege Space. 138,000 Cu. 
. of hetien space; 50,000 cu. ft. of cooler space. 
Sidings and Truck Docks. Consign shipments vie Erie 
R.R. 25-ton Truck Weigh Scale. Members Nat. Assn. 
an area Warehouses, N. Y. State Assn. Refrig. 














ign vie N.Y.C.-NY.NH&H ste. Mount Vernon. 
N.F.W.A, — N.Y.F.W.A, N.Y.S.M.T, — MSWAGNY. 


Main Office—426-438 West 26th St., New York City | 


N. Y¥. C., East Side—28 Second Ave. Larchmont—ii! Boston Post Rd. 
Mowe? Vernon—27-33 So. Sixth Ave. 








Moreh, WATIONAL FURNITURE WARGHOWSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, we 


Bronzville—!00 Poadfield Rd. 








NEW YORK, WN. Y. | PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. 
246 South St., New York City 2 
Est. 1908 
Stipulated Chemical Warehouses 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 
Consign Shipments via any railroad 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. | 
SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 


There is no problem in Warehousing and Distribution 
which we cannot work out satisfactorily with the ship- 

. We have advantages in location and in equipment 
which enables this company alone to do certain things 
which cannot be done elsewhere. 

We invite your correspondence on any or all features 
of our Warehousing—Distribution—Trucking Service— 
Field Warehousing. 


Independent Warehouses, Inc. 
General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St., New York 13 
* Raprssented by S Z ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 


CHICAGO 8 Vstatbutes Fe s NEW YORK 18 
ys25 Neweerny ave, 4624 rw 
1, 









Ti WEST 42ND ST. 








NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
SANTINI BROS., INC. 


MOVING STORAGE 


PACKING SHIPPiInG 
’ TO AND FROM EVERYWHERE 


1405 Jerome Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 
T4 Jerome 6-qv0e 











NEW YORK, NY. | 130,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Storage 
SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES INC. 


DAILY DISTRIBUTION SBRVICE TO 
ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 


667 Washington St. New York City 14 














EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES NEW YORK'S LARGEST TRUCK SCALE 
TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
SPRINKLERED SECTIONS LOW INSURANCE RATES 


The Wlanhatlan. 
venue uve 
Seat £- yp ned 
Y.-C STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. ™'~ 





Blonde: NATIONAL PURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSH. 
Ajo ALLIED VAN LINES, me 


Mon.553 Penn.6.0967 
NEW YORK, N.Y. | 
NEW YORK, N. Y. | capita; AND SURPLUS ESTABLISHED . a 
SOFTA BROS., INC. 
GENERAL “STORAGE. 45 Columbus Ave.. New York 23 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
Househeld Geods and Commercial Storage 
EASY ACCESSIBILITY QUICK HANDLING Commercial, Industrial, Local end Long Distance Moving 











NEW YORK, N.Y. f 


Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding 
From an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded 
Warehouse. 


IDEALLY LOCATED 


IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY 
Adjacent to All Piers, Jobbing Centers 
and The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 


Unusual facilities and unlimited experience tn forwarding 
and transportation. Motor truck service furnished when re- 
quired, both local and long distance. Lehigh Valley KR. 
siding—12 car capacity—in the building. Prempt handling— 
domestic or foreign shipments. 


MIDTOWN WARETIOUSE, INC. 
Starrett Lehigh Bldg. 
601 West 26th Si, New York 1 
Rep ted by A lated Wareh . Inc.—New York City and Chicage 














NEW YORK, N.Y. [— 
THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE CO., Inc. 


Storage and Distribution Facilities 
for Perishable Food Products 











Brooklyn 2, 64 Furman St. Jersey City 2, 176 Ninth S?. 
Fulton Terminal—N.Y. Dock Ry. Erie R.R.—Storage-in-Transit 
General Offices 
60 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. Telephone: REctor 2-6590 
NEW YORK, N. Y. | 








NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 44 Whitehall St., New York 4 


Free and bonded poroes facilities licensed by Commodities Exchanges. 
Space for lease (large & small units) for manufacturers end distributors. 
er and wharf accommodations. 
ilroad connections with all Trunk Lines. 


Member: A.W.A. W.A.P.N.Y.—N.Y.S.W.A—NLY.W.W.T. 














EXPORT PACKERS —POOLCAR DISTRISUTION 
Member of NFWA—NYSWA—PNY WA—UNYW A—M&WAGNY 
Ageat Greyven Lines 


RICHMOND HHL, LI, N.Y. [ 











Kew Gardens Storage Warchouse, Inc. 


Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping 
Fireproe{ Sterage Warehouse 








Richmend Mill, N. Y. 








ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 


George M. Clancy Carting Co., Inc. 


Storage Warehouse 
Main St., East of Circle St., Rochester 7 
General Merchandising Storage—Distribution 
Pool Car Distributed—Reshipped 
U. S. Custom Bonded—Storag rayage 
Household ar Moved—Stored—Shipped 
Direct R.R Siding N. Y. Central in the Center of Rochester 


SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 


GREAT NORTHERN WAREHOUSES, INC. 
al 142 tele) a 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 

















2 PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS 


R FR 





SYRACUSE, N.Y. | 


ame KINGS 


MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE INC. 
PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS SINCE 1837 
ERIE BLVD. AT SO. WEST ST., SYRACUSE 1 


COMPLETE MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
SERVICES 


Represented b Members 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—A.V.L.—N.Y.S.W.A. 











WHITE PLAINS, MY. | 


J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield &. 
Househeld Geeds Meving, Storage, Packing, 
Shipping. Fromet sorvies for any point te 

WF ovichoser 


Ceunty. 
Member ¥.Y.F.W.4-—N.F.W.A. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. | Let us care for your needs in Buffaio 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 


Ss Cenerai Merchandise Storage and Distribution 














Modern—Fireproof—Low Insurance Rate 
BUFFALO, N. Y. | 


on New York Central & Erie R. R. 
GOVERNMENT BONDED WAREHOUSE 


- » « HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for you... 
123 and 124 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL, BUFFALO 6 





For Shippers’ Convenience, Staies. Cities 





LITTLE FALLS, N.Y. [ Private Sidings — Main Line N.¥ C RR 


Rock Crry STORAGE CO. (faa 


INCORPORATED 











180,v0 SQUARE FEET DRY STORAGE SPACE 
FULLY SPRINKLERED — TRANSIT STORAGE 








NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. | Moving, Packing 


Storing, Shipping 


O’Brien’s Fireproof Storage Warehouse, inc. 

Packers and Shippers of Fine Furniture 

and Works of Art | 

Also Serving | 

New Rochelle, Pelham, Larchmont, Mamaroneck, 

White Plains, Scarsdale, Hartsdale. Send B/L 
tc us at New Rochelle. 























BUFFALO, N.Y. | LEONARD 


WAREHOUSES 
163 GEORGIA ST., BUFFALO 1 


did STORAGE AND LOCAL OR LONG 
ee a DISTANCE REMOVAL OF HOUSE- 
sd catenetbdage> HOLD FURNITURE 


SPECIALISTS 

STORING 
& HANDIIN 
ELECTRICAL 


APPLIANCES 


N.Y.S.W.A. 














BUFFALO, N. ¥. | 
WILSON WAREHOUSE CoO. 


Gen. Offices: 290 Larkin St., Buffalo 18 
General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
Fireproof Buildings N.Y.C. Siding 
Low insurance -ate Reranch office facilities 


0 Rep renentad ty ‘(MAED DISTRIBUTION DEC 
ewrcacos ™% ae. wew york = 
(529 NEWeERay AVE 8 West 42ND St 
Mon 50 Penn.6.0967 











Established 1884 


CLEVELAND STORAGE CO. : 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—CARLOADS IN 
AND OUT—STORAGE IN TRANSIT 
All communications Cleveland. Ohie, Office, 619 Guardian Bidg. (14) 


DUNKIRK, W. Y. | 














FLUSHING, L. 1, NL Y. 


i Storage Warehouse Company 
\senue, Flush 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES “ WOUSEHOLD petiole} +} 








HEMPSTEAD, L. |. | HARRY W. WASTIE. Pres. 
HEMPSTEAD STORAGE CORP. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 237 MAIN STREET 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
For household goods, merchandise, Pool car distribu- 
tion. Storage ~ furs, clothing, etc. 
Local and L istance movin Servi 
od Long Island ’ oh 
ppaber of N.F.W.A.—N.Y.F.W.A.— N.Y.S.W.A. 
1M.S.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 














JAMESTOWN, N. ¥. H. E. FIELD, Pres. FRANK H. FIELD, Mgr. 


w LLIAM F. ENDRESS, INC. 


OTE AVE., JAMESTOWN 
COLD ‘sromage 









\ MERCHANDISE STORAGE e 
) Specializing: Cream, Frozen Fruits, Vegetables, Meets 

4 4500 Sq. Ft. Merchandise Srerege 8 Space. 138,000 Cu. 
ft. of freezer space; 50,000 cu. ft. of cooler space. 
ae and Truck Docks. Consign shipments vie Erie 
R.R. 25-ton Truck Weigh Scale. Members Net. Assa. 
Refrigeration Warehouses, N. Y. State Assn. Refrig. 











in NEW YORK, N. .Y - - - Call John Terreforte 
for Merchandise Sterage and Distribution 
Intermation on -2 Member Warehouses 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


NEW YORK !7 © Tel Plaza 3-1234 


250 PARK AVENUE °* 





NEW YORK, WY. j 


BOWLING GREEN 


STORAGE AND VAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 
Cable Address: BOWLINGVAN 





House to house moving round the World of 

Household Effects and Art Objects in Steel and 
Wood Lift Vans. 

Safety for Foreign Shipments. 

















NEW YORK, WY. | 
FIREPROOF STORAGE 


CHELSE WAREKOUSES, _ INC. 


We specielize in storage and transfer of Household Goods. 
Pool cars distributed. Our warehouses, brick end steel construc 
tion, effer highest degree of safety. Trucks, trailer, trector ead 
lift van. Consign vie all R.R.'s sta. New York. For Mt. Vernon, 
consign vie N.Y.C.-NY.NH&H ste. Mount Vernon. 

N.E.W.AL — NLY.F.W.A, NY.S.M.T, — MSWAGILY. 








Main Office—426-438 West 26th St., New York City ! 


N. Y. C., East Side—28 Second Ave. Lerchmont—i1! Boston Post Rd. 
Mowe? Vernon—27-33 So. Sixth Ave. Bronzville—!00 Pondfield Rd. 








Mireés WATIONAL FURNITURE WARSNOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Aged MALIED VAN LINES, mx 





NEW YORK, WN. Y. | PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. 
246 South St., New York City 2 
Est. 1908 
Stipulated Chemical Warehouses 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 
Consign Shipments via any railroad 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 


There is no problem in Warehousing and Distribution 
which we cannot work out satisfactorily with the ship- 

. We have advantages in location and in equipment 
which enables this company alone to do certain things 
which cannot be done elsewhere. 


We invite your correspondence on any or all features 
of our Warehousing—Distribution—Trucking Service— 
Field Warehousing. 


Independent Warehouses, Inc. 
General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St., New York 13 









t Represented dy < S y ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
CHICAGO 8 = ‘the NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. Vhs Lissa] Ti WEST 42ND St. 
Mon.5531, Penn.6.0967 








NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
SANTINI BROS., INC. 


MOVING STORAGE 


PACKING SHIPPING 
"TO AND FROM EVERYWHERE 


1405 Jerome Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 
4 Jerome 6-e008 








NEW YORK N.Y. / 130,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Storage 
SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES INC. 


DAILY DISTRIBUTION SBRVICE TO 
ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 


667 Washington St. New York City 14 











NEW YORK, N. Y. | caritat,, AND SURPLUS 


GENERAL STORAGE. 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY QUICK HANDLING 
EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES NEW YORK'S LARGEST TRUCK SCALE 
TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
SPRINKLERED SECTIONS LOW INSURANCE RATES 


The. Wlanhallan. ¥ 


"i. ©. STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. ™-'- 


or ~ et 





Seventh 
Avenue 
: hoa 





Blonder, WATIONAL PURWITURE WAREHOGUSEMEN'S ASSM. 
Ajod ALLIED VAN LINES, mc 








NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding 
From an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded 
Warehouse. 


IDEALLY LOCATED 


IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY 
Adjacent to All Piers, Jobbing Centers 
and The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 


Unusual facilities and unlimited experience in ferwarding 
and transportation. Motor truck service furnished when re- 
quired, both local and long distance. Lehigh Valley KR 
siding—12 car capacity—in the building. Prempt handling— 
domestic or foreign shipments. 


MIDTOWN WARETIOUSE, INC. 
Starrett Lehigh Bldg. 
601 West 26th Si, New York 1 
Represented by Associated Warehouses, Inc.—New York City and Chicage 











NEW YORK, N. Y. [— 
THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE CO., Inc. 


Storage and Distribution Facilities 
for Perishable Food Products 


Brooklyn 2, 66 Furman St. Jersey City 2, 176 Ninth St. 
Fulton  Porminel-—20. Y. Dock Ry. Erie | .R.—Storage-in-Transit 


General Offices 
60 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. Telephone: REctor 2-6590 











NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 44 Whitehall St., New York 4 


Free and bonded a facilities licensed by Commodities Exchanges. 
ce for lease (large & small units) for manufacturers end distributors. 
r and wharf accommodations. 

Railrosd connections with all Trunk Lines. 











Member: A.W.A. W.A.P.N.Y.—N.Y.S.W.A—N.Y.W.W.T. 





NEW YORK, N.Y. | aaa 
SOFTA BROS., INC. 


45 Colunsbus Ave.. New York 23 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 





Househeid Geods and Commercial Storage 
Commercial, Industrial, Local end Long Distance M 
EXPORT PACKERS —POOLCAR DISTRIGUTION 
Member of NFWA—NYSWA—PNY WA—UNY WA—M&WAGNY 
Ageat Greyven Lines 


RICHMOND HML, LI, N.Y. | 











Telephone Republic 9.1400 
Kew Gardens Storage Warehouse, Inc. 
Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping 
Fireproe{ Sterage Warehouse 


9830 Van Wyck Bivd. at Atéantic Ave. 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 














ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 


George M. Clancy Carting Co., Inc. 


Storage Warehouse 
Main St., East of Circle St., Rochester 7 
General Merchandising Storage—Distribution 
Pool Car Distributed—Reshipped 
U. S. Custom Bonded—Storag rayage 
Household oa Moved—Stored—Shipped 
Direct R.R Siding N. Y. Central in the Center of Rochester 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


GREAT NORTHERN WAREHOUSES, 
© FIREPROOF e 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 














ING 


2 PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS 


R FR 





SYRACUSE, N.Y. | 
DISTRIBUTION 





KING@ 


MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE INC. 
PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS SINCE 1897 
ERIE BLVD. AT SO. WEST ST., SYRACUSE 1 
COMPLETE MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD soem STORAGE 


Mem 
DISTRIBUTION’ SERVICE, INC. A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—A. v. TN. Y.S.W.A. 








WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. | 


J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield &. 


Household Geeds Meving, Storage, Packing, 

Shipping. Prempt service fer any point in 
Woeostehester County. 

Member N.Y.F.W.4.-—N.F.W.A. 
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CHARLOTTE, N.C ‘er taiaee “ | 1908 


AMERICAN 
STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


Office and Warehouse, 926 Tuckaseegee Road 


MERCHANDISE STORACE GNLY. POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE LOCAL AND DISTANCE. 
PRIVATE RAILROAD SIDING. SPRINKLERED. 











For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





RALEIGH, HC. | — 


CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Private Siding Trucking Service 


Membere A. W. A. Amertean Chain ef Warcheuses 











CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 


Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 
1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 
Bonded fireproof warehouse. 

Household goods and merchandise. 

Pool cars handled promptly. Motor Service. 
Members A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—A.V.L.—A.T.A.—N.C.T.O. 


@HARLOTTE, N.C. 
SOUTHERN WAREHOUSE & DISTRIBUTING CORP. 


934 N. POPLAR ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Merchandise Storage Only 
Pool Car Distribution 
Seaboard Railway Siding 




















OUARLOTTE, N.C. All bulldings fully fireprec! construction 
UNION STORAGE é WAREHOUSE €0., Ine. 


224-226 Wo Pe First Street 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 





















The trading area of Virginia and the Corcliane 
radiates direct limes from Durham, N.C. 


The Southern Storage & Distribution Co. fe te 








a 
2002 E. PETTIGREW'ST.. E. DURHAM, N.C. - TEL. R-6661 - 90. 00x 108 7 as 








GREENSBORO, WN. C. [ 


CENTRAL CAROLINA WAREHOUSES, INC. 


E. BESSEMER AVENUE and WAREHOUSE STREET 
P. O. Box 2756 Greensboro 3-0569 
Merchandise Storage Pool Car Distribution 
Southern Railway Siding 
Member: A. W. A.—S. M. W. A.—A. C. W. 











HIGH POINT, N. C. | Established 1930 A. W. deCAMP, Pres.-Treas. 


High Point Bonded Warehouse Co., Inc. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
PRIVATE SIDING, SOUTHERN R. R. a SPRINKLERED 
Repres ented by American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 

Member of AWA-SMWA 




















Member of A. W. A.—MAY. W. A, 





RALEIGH, N.C. | 


PRIVATE 
SIDING 
N.S. R. R. 





MEMBER 
a EFFICIENT STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION FOR 
MERCHANDISE AND FURNITURE 


175,000 SQ. FT. BONDED STORAGE 
SPRINKLERED e LOW INSURANCE RATES 


RALEIGH BONDED WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Wake Forest Road Raleigh, North Carolina 


WILMINGTON, N. C. | FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
FARRAR TRANSFER & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


1121 South Front Street 

















Household Goods — Merchandise 
Long Distance Moving — Pool Car Distribution 
Private Siding, A. C. L. Railroad Co. 
Member: N. F. W. A. — ALT. A. — UL VL. 








FARGO, WN. D. | 


Union Storage & Transfer Company 
FARGO, N. DAK. 
General Storage—Cold Storege—Household Goods 


Established 1906 
wnits, tote! aren 163.508 og. .; of tie 39.359 
eterage. VYwe 











neve eorvicws. wee 
Offices 906-10. North Pacific Ave. AWA-NEWA-MNWWA-ACW 








GRAND FORKS, N. D. | 


AWA—NFWA—MNWWA 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
GENERAL STORAGE 
MOTOR FREIGHT TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


Local and Long Distance Hauling of 
Freight and Household Goods 
Allied Van Lines — Agent 


AKRON, OHIO a COTTER CITY VIEW STORAGE CO. 


70 Cherry St., Akron 8, Ohio 
MEMBER Merchandise Storage. 





















Household Sooke Storage. 
Low Insurance. 
@ of cues aa aan 




























CHICAGO 8 
“Bsc Wi 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. zi 
Man 











CANTON, OHIO | werchendise, Houschold Goods, Cold Storage 


memsen CANTON STORAGE, Ine, 
ud FOURIH AND CHERRY, N.E. 
: Canton 2 

Pool cars distributed. Private siding: 
Free switching on all roads. Separet: 
fire- greet wareh for h hol 


Desaibane A.C.W.—MAY.WA— 
A.W.A—O.F. A.A—O.WA, 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO | 


Member of A.W.A.—O.W.A. 








9,000,000 Cubic Feet Strictly Fireproof 


Select the Warehouse Used by the Leaders! 


GENERAL STORAGE—COLD STORAGE—POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION—LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 


11 Car Switch in Building 


Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 
Insurance Rate 14}¢c per $100 per annum 


CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


49 CENTRAL AVE. HARRY FOSTER, Gen. Mgr. CINCINNATI 2 








CLEVELAND, OHIO | ESTABLISHED 1911 
THE CLEVELAND STEVEDORE CO. 


COMPLETE MERCHANDISE STORAGE SERVICE 
WITH MECHANICAL HANDLING & PALLET SYSTEM 
New York Representative 
INTERLAKE beens inc. 
271 Madison Avenue Murrayhill §-8397 


Main Office 
Cleveland 13, Ohie 





Dock 22, Foot of W. Sth St. 











CLEVELAND, OHIO { 





THE CONATY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
LOCAL DELIVERY 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 
# Merchandise Storage — Pool Car Distribution 
’ y 
PRIVATE SIDING NYC RAILROAD 
FRENCH & WINTER STREETS CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 








CLEVELAND, OHIO [wa 


1505 BROADWAY 
N.Y. C. Orange Avenue 
Freight Terminal 
CHERRY 8074 


Established 1889 (NY 


“AN OLD ORGANIZATION WITH YOUNG IDEAS” 


A.C. W. 














CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Now there are 


there LEDERER 
Truck raciities “TERMINALS 


Cleveland's Only Lakefront Public Warehouse with Direct 
Connecting R.R. Facilities Offices: FOOT OF E. 9th ST. 
A. D. T. Protection Cleveland 14 


Member of O WA. 














thee ge lie to Cleveland, consigned to The 
Lincoin Storage Company over any railroad 

ing the city, can be handled from freight car direc! 
to our loading pla' form 


LINCOLN STORAGE 


5708 Ewottd Ave. CLEVELAND 11201 Cedar Av® 
Member of N-F.W.A. — Agen Allied Van Limes, inc 





1 CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


CLEVELAND, OHIO j Fs 








NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


1200 West Ninth Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Four Modern Wareh in Dewnt Section. 
General Storage, Cold Sterage, Office Space and Stevedoring 
at our waterfront docks. 


New York cee Mr. H. J. Lushbaugh 
55 W. 42nd Stree’ LAckawanna 4-0063 











eve 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 





AND COMMERCIAL STORAGE 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN PACKING 
7208 EUCLID AVENUE 











HAS THE FACILITIES 
TO MEET. ALL OF YOUR NEEDS 


Downtown location; Modern and fireproof; Low i 
Enclosed docks and siding on Big 4 Railr: Daily delivery a 
Office and display space; Telephone accommodations; U.S. CUSTOM BONDED. 


134O West Ninth St 





General Offices - - 








CLEVELAND, OHIO | Cleveland’s Most Modern Warehouse 


RAILWAY WAREHOUSES 


INCORPORATED 
Complete Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Service. 
Mechanical Handling and Pallet System. 





NEW YORK MEMBER CHICAGO 
2 Broadway DISTRIBUTION 251 East Grand Ave. 
Bowling Green 9-0986 SERVICE, INC. Saperio: 7189 


3540 CROTON AVENUE CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 








COLUMBUS, OHIO | Established in 1882 


Columbus Terminal Warehouse Com 
119 Bast Geodale St. Celumbus 8, Okie 





gfitedere worehouses and storage fociitiies 
A.D.T. System. Private doubie treck siding. 
Free switching trom all ralliroods. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO [ 


THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 


370 West Broad St., Columbus 8 
Complete service for 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Private Siding NYC and Big Four 
14 Car Capacity 
Pool Car Distribution A.D.T. Service 
Centrally Located Modern Facilities 
Mempers: A.C.W.—O.W.A.—A.W.A. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


The NEILSTON STORAGE CO. 
260 EAST NAGHTEN STREET, COLUMBUS 15 


Modern warehouse for merchandise—Low in- 

surance—Central location in jobbing district— 

Private railroad siding—Poo! cars distributed. 
Member of O. W. A. 


DAYTON 2, OHIO [101 BAINBRIDGE STREET 


THE UNION STORAGE COMPANY 


Merchandise Storage, 270,000 Feet 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
TRUCKING SERVICE 
Free Switching—N.Y.C., B.&O., Penna., Erie 















































SPRINGFIELD, OHIO [ 


WAGNERS SERVICE, INC. 


Pennsylvania Railroad and Lowry Avenue 


A warehouse service that embodies every 
modern facility for the sterege anc 
distribution of Household Goods ano 
Merchandise — Motor Freight Service 


Member of A. W. A.—O. W. A. 
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TOLEDO, OHIO) sai na 
CAR CAPACITY TULSA, OKLA = 
as JOE HODGES 
ay ge FOR MERCHANDISE... 
N.Y.C. AND Ohichome’s largest warehouse, modern, » freproat 
B.&0. RR’s MOVING ee es oe Gee ee 


35,500 sauare feet ae to on, me 
ivate rooms. Lowest insurance re n Tu , 
PACKING Heavy” 


Heavy hauling, cross country or local. Big vans, 

: deeply padded. Overnight Express Service be 

\ STORAGE tween Tulsa and Oklahoma City. At freight rates! 
Mixed cars a specialty. Private siding on Sante 
Fe and Frisco, switohing facilities with all R.R.’s 
entering Tulsa. : 


MEMBERS: A.V.L.—N.F.W.A.—A.W.A.—A.C.W.—S.W.A. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
Oklahoma . 





GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


321-359 MORRIS ST. TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office und Main Warehouse: 15-23 So. Ontario St., Toledo 3 
CENTER OF JOBBING DISTRICT 


Sprinklered Buildings—100,000 square feet Ory Storage—70,000 
cubic feet Cool Storage—Private Sidings—Nickie Plate Roed 




















Free Switching. Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
—Negotiable Receipts—Transit Storage Privileges—iow in- 
surance Rate—City Delivery System. 








TOLEDO, OHIO | 


D. H. Overmyer Warehouse Company 
2131-51 Smead Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 


Tel. Emerson 04 

100,000 Square Feet Dry Stora - of which 65.000 Square Feet 
is heated for winter storage—Sprinklered Buildings—Complete 
ADT Fire and Burglary Protectio Car Sgling—New York 
Central Railroad—Free Switching—Pool Car Distribution— 
Transit Storage Privileges—Merchandise Storage—Negotiable 
Receipty—Low Insurance Rate—City Delivery Toren assed 

pace. 


TOLEDO, OHIO | **QUICK SHIPPERS’’ 
TOLEDO TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


128-128 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO Mt. C. GUBLE, Manager-Owner 
Merchandise storage ¢ Pool car distribution e 


Fireproof ¢ Private siding Nickel Plate Road e Susy) ae , Ss. 
Pree ewitching © Negotiable recel Transit Aue wuving te CLE’ You 
qoutane penn Nathee. « Motor pane Aylke omy ap; 5 


Lecared in 
Member of A.W.A. — O.W.A. — Toledo C. of C. WITH COMPLETE WAREHOUSING 
LOCAL CARTAGE AND 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO aa Since 1878 DISTRIBUTION POOL CAR ENGINEERS & 


Atnoan 





















































RAPID TRANSFER and STORAGE CO. 
CANTARE , STORAGE CO. 907 N. W. Irving St. Portiand 9, Tel. AT 7353 
Heowsehold Geeds — Poo! Car Distribution— Represented by Associated Wareh Ine. 
Merchandke — Fireproot Warehouse — 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, Murray Hill 9-7645 
Cewety an Wag 549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 5, Randolph 4458 
steal eye BUTLER, PA. | C. W. NICHOLAS, Pres. Bas. 1902 





0. K. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO.| enon 0. H. Nicholas Transfer & Storage Co. 
, 324 So. McKean St. 


Merchandise and Househeld Goods 


Peel Car Distribution Packing end Gratieg 
3 Car Siding Free Switehiag 


2 Warehouses 41,000 sq. ft. 





SENERAL WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION 


TULSA, OKLA. } R. W. PAGE, President ERIE, PA. | IN ERIE IT’S 
PAGE STORAGE & VAN LINES | | THE ERIE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 FOR COMPLETE STORAGE SERVICE AND POOL Cag DIS. 


Storage — Moving —Packing—Ship- ieee. v AREHOUSES owe 
ping of Household Effects and 
Works of Art—Silver and Rug Vaults 

112 DISTRIBUTION AGE rol 

















1928S HOLLAND 1502 SASSAFRAS 
N.K.P. RR. N.Y.C, RR. 





























ERIE, PA. 
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== YOUR BEST MOVE = 






























TRANSPORTATION 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


MV. IR 


MOVING -STORAG 


M. V. IRWIN is Erie’s Mayflower agent offering un- 


excelled Warehousing, Storage and Transportation 
facilities. 

© BOXING * MOVING 

* SORTING ® HAULING 

® STORAGE © LABELING 

® FUMIGATING © FINANCING 

® PUBLIC SCALES ® RUG CLEANING 

® MOTHPROOFING * STEVEDORING 
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124& CASCADE PHONE 24-779 


ERIE, PA. 






















YOUR BEST MOVE == 


1948 

















HARRISBURG, PA j i ade 
HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. 


COMPLETE STORAGE & POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


100% PALLETIZED 
wnt PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SIDING 
(iisscianes }  wemBeR —~AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSN." 

















HARRISBURG, PA | 
HARRISBURG WAREHOUSE CO. 


GENERAL MERCHANDIS sSTORAGD 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTE 
BRICK BUILDIAG—LOW INSORANCE 
STORE DOOR DSLIVENRY ARRANGED FOR 
PBRAA. KR R. SIDING 


OPERATING KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 





















HAZLETON, PA. | Est. 1915 


KARN’S STORAGE, INC. 


Merchandise Warehouse L.V.R.R. Siding 
Storage im Transit Poo! Car Distribution 
Packing — Shipping — Hauling 
Fireproof Furniture Storage 


Mayflower W.A.—P.F.W.A.—P.W.A. 








Members: 











LANCASTER, PA. f 


“Zia. LANCASTER STORAGE CO. 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Merchandise Storage, Household Goods, Trans- 
ferring, Forwarding 


Manufacturers’ Distributors, Carload Distribution’ 
Local and Long Distance Moving 


Member of May.W.A.—PFWA——PMTA 


NEW CUMBERLAND, PA. | SUBURB OF HARRISBURG, PA. 


M. F. ROCKEY STORAGE CO. 


Sixth Street & P.R.R. New Cumberland, Pa. 
Moving—Storege—Paching—Ship ping 
Clean Private Roem» for Storage of Furniture 


Member of RF¥A—ATA—I MTA-—PFRA Agent: Allied Var Lines 
Telephones 4-0339 Herrisl urge 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























Member of A.W.A.—P.W.A. 


Commercial Warehousing Co. 


Mesdow and Wolf Sts. Philadelphia 48 


Complete Werechousing Service for Storage and 
Distribution of Genera) Merchandise. 
Private Siding B.&O. « Poo! Car Distributien apy 
Low Insurance Rates 
PHILADELPHIA, PA [ 
Fidelity Storage and Warehouse Company 
General Offices—181] Market Si. Phila. 8 
Agent jor Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
Bus type vans for speedy delivery enywhere. We distribute 


poo! cars of household goods. Prempt remittesce. 
Assoc. N. F. W. A. Can. W. A. P. F. WA 


PHHLADELPHIA PA ! Established 1868 


Gallagher’s Warehouses, Inc. 


708 South Delewere Avenue, Phi 47 
Merchandise Stora Storage in Transit 
Direct we ty RR. ond Reading 
tribution 





























5 Chicago (6) 
City and Sur burben 549 W. Randolph Se. 
Randolph 4458 








Murrayhill 9-7645 
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13 MODERN WAREHOUSES 


In Key Locdlions inthe Phuladelphia Jrading Chea 







Over three million square feet of modern storage 
space, situated to serve metropolitan Philadelphia 
to the best advantage. 


Buildings are thoroughly staffed and equipped 
for the safe storage and fast; efficient, economical 
handling of all kinds of merchandise. “Terminal” 













TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


DELAWARE AND FAIRMOUNT AVES. «x PHILADELPHIA 23 


Members: A.W.A., N.F.W A., and Pa.F.W.A. 


NEW YORK 4 2 Broadway, SAN FRANCISCO 7 625 Third Street, CHICAGO 11 219 E. North Water St. 
Phone: Bowling Green 9-0986 Phone: Sutter 3461 Phone: Superior 7180 


Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, Inc. —An Association of Good Warehouses Located at Strategic Distribution Centers 


also offers special facilities for the suitable stor- 
age of household goods. 





Connections with both the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and Reading Company. Completely equipped 
pool car department. Store-door delivery. Conven- 
ient to Delaware River piers. Write for particulars. 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 



















































FIRST IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


“Pennsylvania” should be the keystone of your 
distributional setup in Philadelphia ... your first 
choice for a number of good reasons. 


In the nation’s third largest market, "Penn- 
sylvania” offers 22 big, modern, strategically 
located warehouses, with total storage-space 

of more than 1,000,000 square feet. Here 
you get up-to-the-minute services and 
facilities for the safe, swift, efficient, and 
economical handling and storage of your 
merchandise. Rail and highway con- 
nections are excellent. A large fleet of 
modern trucks, of various sizes, is 
available for fast store-door deliv- 
eries. Insurance rates are low. 


Write for details about our free 
and bonded storage-facilities for 
any type of commodity. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WAREHOUSING & SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
Ath and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 6 
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PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. | 2,100,000 Square Feet 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 
10 CHESTNUT ST. phone LOM. 8070 


ean 12 modern warehouses located in important 
shipping centers. Served by all railroads. 
Loading and unloading under cover. Storage- 
in-transit privileges. Goods of all kinds, 
bonded and free. 











PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. 
Pittsburgh 22 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members 4. WV. A. 











PITTSBURGH, PA) ESTABLISHED 1865 


“nx SHANAHAN 


General Agents 
Aero Mayflower Transit Ce. 
Fireproof Warehouses — Houscheld Geeods 
125,000 sq. ft. 62,500 sq. ft. 
46@ Sth Avenue 7535 Penn Avenus 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 























ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
1917-19 Brownsville Road 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Storage, Packing and Shipping 
Member of National Furniture Warehousemen's Ass'n 
Agent of Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
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| Dillner Moving + Storage + Heavy Hauling 


Traffic Managers 
Depend on US... 






For smooth, efficient transfers, our 
60 trucks are constantly on the move 
out of Pittsburgh—to Detroit, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, New York, 
Washington, Baltimore. Fast and 
efficient service obtained through ex- 
pert dispatching and routing. 








The Diliner headquarters in Dormont! 
the newest and most modern steraze 
en Western Pennsyleanic 






W. J. DILLNER TRANSFER CO. 


Moving, Storage and Heavy Hauling 





601-607 MELWOOD ST., PITTSBURGH 13, PA. ° TEL.: MA. 4567- Fi. 3300 

















PITTSBURGH, PA SHARON, P 
Rd Wines Wie eenmenttienee| eam 


13th and Smaliman Sts., PITTSBURGH 22 SHA , oe Cc he A Res & ICE CO. 
0 W. Budd St., Sharon, Pa. 
{ In the Heart of Pittsburgh’s ] Cold Storage—Merchandise—Household Goods 


Jobbing Distriet 2 Warehouses with private sidings om Erie & P RR's reciprocal 


ae. . on —— Cone. Cold Storage for 
STORAGE IN TRANSIT - PRR SIDING pecccsrnttenr amen nomena B.. . = 
COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES WILKES-BARRE, PA. ( 


A. D. T. PROTECTION Gensel Savage 
' WILKES-BARRE STORAGE CO. ona Distribution 


W ba IT E Terminal Company co Car reece eet gut E sic sce Frac rege 

























13th and Smaliman Sts. Storage-in-Transit and Pool Cars 
(®@ New Bennett “1. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Also Operators of & Represented. oy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 























WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. euicaco 8 7,6 =o uew YoRK 18 
= Established 1918 enssenr av man ferme ear 
SCRANTON, P WILLIAMSPORT, PA. Saf s for Merchandise and 
“PAR. F. POST DRAYMAN Rjeund. ie 
AN RA s Neartier artiasion osleet's" Eenrese tees Comsat 
rans orage ac es urtes: our 
D POST STO GE, INC. e Perso nal yy ty nae esgonetse Management . a 
t t * w ins. 
ASGAL & LONG DISTANCE MOVING r Autamntie Gprtabiers 2 Clean eciinensen - T10, oe uare feet 
MANUFACTURERS’ DISTRIBUTORS Branch Office and Show Room Facilities READY FOR YOU TO USE at 
HEAVY HAULING & RIGGING WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CO. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE Office 460 Market Street Williamsport 10, Pa. Dial 2-4791 
"3 PACKING, CRATING, SHIPPING NFWA PWA _ Greyvan Agent Established 1921 














SCRANTON, PA | PROVIDENCE. R. '. | 


THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. | | FOX POINT WAREHOUSES & TERMINAL CO. 


100 W. POPLAR STREET, St RANTON 3 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND POOL CAR Box 38, Providence 1, R. I. 











DISTRIBUTION Specialists in Storage for Distribution 
aN. Y.O & W. Sidings Customs Bonded—Employees Bonded 
in bE awk... caisne suREROITION mec. 4 Warehouses, Located in Providence, E. Providence and Pawtucket 
cmicaco » 1 em. mew yore Represented By—American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. @ Allied Distribution 
won 38 = ayy hy Inc. © d War Inc. 
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PROVIDENCE, RL. | 
LANG STORAGE & TRANSFER 
389 Charies St. Providence, R. I. 
General Merc’ 


handise Sterage and Pool Car Distribution 
Intrastate and ge pe Common Carrier 
70,000 oq. ft. of fireproof 
spect serviced. with up-te-date truck 
and materials hand equipment 
Complete ADT burglar and fire alarm protection 
















Merchandise and Household Goods 


STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


Modern Concrete Warehouse. 100,000 Square Feet of Storage Space. 
Private Tracks Connecting with All Railroad and Steamship Lines. 
Motor Truck Service. Low Insurance Rates. 





CHARLESTON WAREHOUSE 


PN Dee cel Ae del iceete) ite) v-wale), 


16_HMASELL. ST... CHARLESTON, S €. 
Telephone 2-2918 Member of 4.0.0 .-4.W.A-May.W 4 











COLUMBIA, S.C. [~ Distribution Center of South Caroling 


CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE CO. 
Est. 1928 MEMBER 


General merchandise and household 
goods storage. 


Pool Car Distribution. Private rail sid- = 


ings. Sprinkler equipped warehouse. 














MEMPHIS, TENN. | 


S. 8. DENT. Manager 
General Warehouse Co. 


676 Florida St., Memphis 3 
“CGoeod wae arewrate records, 


Located in the center of the Jobbing & 
Wholesale District 





Low Insuranee 
Perfect service 





Sprinklered 
Private R. R. siding 














MEMPHIS, TENN. “Service to the entire Mid-South” 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 
for the proper Storage and Distribution of 


your Merchandise in the Memphis trade area. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries _ 




















MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE co. 


61 West Georgia Avenue, Memphis 5. Tenn 
Owned and Operated by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








MEMPHIS, TENN. | W. H. DEARING, President 
POSTON WAREHOUSES, INC, 


ESTABLISHED 18% 
671 to 679 South Main St., Memphis 2 
Insurance Rate $1.20 per $! 000 per Annum Distribution @ Speciatly 
ble service, free switching. Local cartage 
delivery. iilinois “Central and Cotton Belt Railway tracks. Automatic 
sprinkler. A.D.T. watchmen. 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, 











MEMPHIS, TENN. | H. K. HOUSTON, Pres. P. 0. HOUSTON, V.?, 


UNITED WAREHOUSE & TERMINAL CORP. s. A. Godman, ¢. u. 


Warehouse No. 1 Warehouse No. 2 
137 E Calhoun Ave. 138-40 St. Paul Ave, 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

Storage (Mdse.)—Pool Car Distribution—tocal delivery service—Offics 
Space. In the heart of the wholesale district and convenient to 
Truck and Express terminals. Eight car railroad siding—(N.C.&ST.L. 
L.&N.)—Reciprocal switching A.D.T. Service. Represented by Distributicg 
Service. Inc Member of A.W.A. and M.W.A. 











NASHVILLE, TENN. Reliable Service Since 1903 


BOND, CHADWELL CO. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 


Distribution and Trucking 
Heavy Machinery Moving 
Household Goods Storage and Moving 


When Needing Merchandise Storage in Nashville Call 
New York Office Plaza 3-1234, Chicago Office Harrison 
1496 or Nashville 5-2738. 
Members of 
American Chain of Warehouses - American Warchousemens 
Association - Allied Van Lines, Inc. - National 
Furniture Warehousemens Association 














T_T eee 
Central Van & Storage Co. 


MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Automatic Sprinkler System—Centrallvy Located 








WASHVILLE, TENN. | 





Nashville Warehousing Co. 
P.O. Box 555, Nashville 2 
GENERAL STORAGE 

POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 











AMARILLO, TEXAS / wm. C. BOYCE 4. A. RUSH 


ARMSTRONG TRANSFER & STORAGE CO_ INC. 


103 SOUTH PIERCE STREET 














MEMPHIS, TENN. | Benton T. Grills, Sec’'y & Mgr. 


NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC, 


“Memphis Most Medern Warehouses" 





285-305 West Trigg Ave., Memphis 2 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 
Local Delivery Service 


~ and Sprinkler Supervisory Service. Illinois Central, 
isco & Mo. Pac. Private rail siding 9 car spot. 


A.D.T. B 














Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
Household Goeds Storage, Moving & Packing 
Long Distance Operators 
Measber:A. W.A.-A.C.W.-N F.W.A.-S.W TA-T.M.T 
Agente—Allied Van Lines 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS f 
TEXAS STORAGE COMPANY 
656 NECHES STREET BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
Merehandise and Honuseheld Goods 
Warehouse, Concrete Construction 
30,000 Sq. Ft. Distribution of Pool Cars 








Transfer Household Goods 











Agent fer AVL. Member of N.F.W.A.—S.W.&T.A. 
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CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 


Located at PORT SITE 
adjacent to docks NAVIGATION DISTRICT No. 1 
Storage Distribution 
MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
150,000 Sq. Ft. Sprinklered Low Insurance Rates 
Member: Southwest Warehouse and Transfermen's Assn 





Drayage 





FORT WORTH, TEXAS f 
Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 


O. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. 


255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 
Agents, North American Van Lines, Inc. 














DALLAS, TEXAS - 

_ el a 
DALLAS TRANSFER AND 

TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 

ESTABLISHED 1875 

2nd & 4th Units Santa Fe 

Building, Dallas 2, Texas 

Modern Fireproof 


Construction— 
Office. Display, 
Manufacturers, 







an 
Warehouse Space 
Operators of the 
Lone Star Package Car 
Company ( Dallas and Fort 


NE\) 11. & N. T. Motor Freight Line 
‘A Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. A 
4. or N.F.W.A., American 
S| in Warehouses 
MEMBERS Southwest Warehouse & Trans 
Rotary Club 





fermen's Assn., 





HOUSTON, TEXAS | Member of A. W. A. —S.W.& T. A. 


BUFFALO WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
No. 1 MAIN STREET HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 

ad Located in the heart of the jobbing district 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE —POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 

Watchmen 





Lowest Insurance Rates Automatic Sprinkler 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


POOL 
CARS 


OUR 
SPECIALTY 








FEDERAL 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


2001 NANCE STREET 
HOUSTON 2 

















DALLAS, TEXAS [ 


INTERSTATE- TRINITY 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


301 North Market St., Dallas 2 


Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 


Household Goods Storage 
Moving & Packing 
















Long Distance Hauling 


R. E. ABERNATHY, Pres. 
J. A. METZGER, Vice-Pres. 









CHICAGO 8 Te oA NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE ii WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.55 Penn.6.0967 





HOUSTON, TEXAS | New Location — Improved Facilities 


BETTER WAREHOUSING IN HOUSTON 
Our new warehouse is 800 feet long by 250 feet wide with car spot on 
the Mo. Pac. R. R. for 20 cars at one time. Plenty of truck dock space 
with wide area to maneuver trucks and trailers. 
This modern 7 oy with high ceilings and unlimited floor 
load capacity is fully ped with modern materials bandling epperatus. 


HOUSTON CENTRAL "WAREHOUSE and COLD STORAGE CO. 
581 Middle Street es. ae —r Houston 1, Texas 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold Storage Company 


701 No. SAN JACINTO ST., HOUSTON 2 
General Storage Cold Storage U.S. Custom Bonded 
A. D. T. Service Pool Car Distribution 
Office Space Display Space Parking Space 
Lowest Insurance Rate 
New York Representative Chicago Representative 
Phone PLaza 3-1235 Phone Harrison 3688 














maLAs, TERA ool Car Distribution Specialists 


also © Mt and Industrial Hauling. 
Terminals Centrally Located in both Dallas and Fort Worth 
General Office — 204 No. Good St. 1, Dallas, Texas 
Phone Riverside 1734 
Gen. W. J. Williamson.Pres. 
A. G. Donovan, Gen. Mgr. 
R. B. Williamson, Secty. and Treas. 


TEXAS EXPRESS COMPANY 





MOUSTON, TEXAS [ 
PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


1117 VINE STREET, HOUSTON 2 
Merchandise end Household Goods Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
Sprinkiered—A.D.T. Watehmen 
Shipside and Uptown Warehouses 

Operators—Boauston Division 


ene, Star pay ay Car Co. 
W. A. — State and Local Assn's. 














EL PASO, TEXAS | “Service With Security”’ 


international Warehouse Co., Inc. 


1601 Magoffin Ave. Inc. in 1920 El Paso, Texas 
Lowest Content Insurance Rate 
Fireproof Storage of Household Goods, Autos & Merchan- 
dise. State and Customs Bonded. Private Trackage—T. & P. 
and So. Pac. Rys. Pool Car Distribution—Motor Truck Service. 
Members—NFWA—SWTA—Agent for AVL. 
erenOs Be 


“Bankers of Merchandise” 











Member of Nv. 
W. E. FAIN, FOUNDER 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
W. T. FAIN, MANAGER 
TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Established 1901 
Forty-Seven Years 
Under Same Continuous Management 


MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
Pool Car Senneers Sprinklered Threugheut 








apeneidlie hi 
is stwetaer an Ty west Sine D.T. Supervised Service 








FORT WORTH, TEXAS | In Fort Worth It's Binyon-O'Keefe 


MERCHANDISE STORING—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 

Our modern Centrally eg warehouse is comp d to serve 
you with over 200,000 sq of merchandise and household storage - sce. 
MOVING--STORAGE PACKING SHIPPING 


sie BINYON-O’KEEFE since 


1675 STORAGE CO. 167% 
800 Calhoun St., Fort Worth | 
Associated with Distribution Service, Inc. 














HOUSTON, TEXAS [ 








UNION Transfer & Storage Ce. 
1113 Vine St. P.O. Box 305, Houston 1 
Forwarding and Distributing 
MERCHANDISE 5 STORAGE 
peer | by A. D. T. ee 


SERVICE THAT COUNTS 
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ON, UNIVERSAL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
002-1008 Washington Ave., Houston 
Merchandise storage—Foet Car Distribution—Drayage Service 
A.D.T. Central Station Automatic Supervisory 
Sprinkler, Waterflow, and Fire Alarm Service 
enemas U. 8S. Customs Bonded. Office Space 
Represented in all principal cities by 
UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
Division of 
UNITED STATES FREIGHT CO. 
Members State and Local Associations 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 


520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City 1 
Fireproof Sprinklered 
Merchandise Storage ca 








Pool Car Distribution Office Facilities 
Member A. W. A. 








HOUSTON, TEXAS } BENJ. S. HURWITZ, Pres. 


WESTHEIMER 


} Transfer and Storage Co., Ine. 
2206 MeKinney Mg Heustes 1 
Merchandise Oy gunn Goods Car Distributhe— 


Storage—Poo! 
Van Service—20 cer lengths of trackage 
atta oh De. Automatic Fire and ew | 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, inc. 





4 


j 
j 


8.F LWA. 
cals ait tanh Gam. 











AN ANTORIO, TEXAS | 


wee MERCHANTS ......... 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchants & Transfer Sts., Sen Antonie 6 
Complete Storage and Distribution Service 


Over 50 years eof satisfactery service 
Member of 4.0 44S. 46.0 A. 








SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Over 1,000,000 cubic feet reenforced Concrete Sprinklered Space 
Insurance Rute 1] Cents 
CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 

353 W. 2d South St., Salt Lake City | 
Represented by 
ALLIED DISTRIBUTION, INC., and 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 

New York-Chleago-San Francisco 














SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


rs? 


Merchandise Storage—P ool Car Distribution 


KEYSER MOVING AND STORAGE CO 


328 West 2nd South, Salt Lake City 1 
Established 1910 
72.000 ay he. ft. space. Reinforced concrete 
and Centra! location. Systematic 
delivery service. A. D. T automatic 
burglar and fire protection Office and 
d space. Member-AWA-UVL-UWA-AWI 








Veaywe® 














SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


4 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. 
311-339 North Medina St., San Antonio 7 
HOUSEHOLD — MER- Ga 
CHANDISE — COLD (rig) 
STORAGE — CARTAGE Soe 
DISTRIBUTION 


INSURANCE RATE - - - 10c 
Member of 4 leading Asseciations 





















SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 
aeen SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE C8. 


P. ©. BOX 4097, STA. A, SAN ANTONIO 7 
Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 

BONDED STORAGE 


+ Represented ty a endiciatiantienl 
cmrCago 8 urw your @ 
Si ns RE west aime m8) 
Mon 9901 Ponn.0. 0907 








SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH “Serving the Intermountain West” 
SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. Inc 


230 So. 4th West St., Salt Lake City (1) 
Warehousing-Distributien service since 1906 
Represented by American Chain of Warehouses 


New York (17) Chicago (4) 
250 Park Avenue SSeS $3 W. Jackson Bled 


Member ef American Warehousemens Association 








NORFOLK, VA./, ee 
NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION 


22nd &%. & Monticello Ave. 
VIRG 


NO’ 
MODERN 
58,000 SQUARE FEET tg = SIOING 
Lowest insurance Rate in Norfolk. Olsrrtpetion 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MERCHANDISE. STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
AGENTS AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANT 
Member M.W.A. & A.TA. 





hold @ Aut 














IRA P. HILDEBRAND, Owner & Manager 


HILDEBRAND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Bonded under the Laws of Texas 
General Storage and Distribution from the Center ef 











WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS | 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Since 1920 


TARRY WAREHOUSE & STORAGE CO. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 














MEMBER OF AW.A 


WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE CO. 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING 
ololamer\ mell-30-1]-10ha le). 
MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 








MORFOLK, VA. | 


STORE and DISTRIBUTE 
IN THE PROSPEROUS TIDEWATER 


AREA THRU PRUDENTIAL 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS MOVED, PACKED, SHIPPED 
POOL CAR TRANSFER TRUCKING SERVICE 
LARGE FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
OPEN YARD STORAGE AVAILABLE 
LOCATED ON N. & W. SIDING 


PRUDENTIAL STORAGE and 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Billings St. a? N. & W. Ry. 





















P. O. Drawer 1859 _ Telephone 22481 or 54008 





NORFOLK, VA. 


Fine Warehousing Since 1914 


Security Storage and Van Co. 


500-530 FRONT STREET 


POOL CARS DISTRIBUTION 
OTOR VAN AND LIFT VAN ‘SERVICE 


Fl Nat'l. F.W.A.— Allied Van Lines 


= acueatat 


DISTRIBUTION AG 
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MORFOLA, VA. ‘Established 1892 


SOUTHGATE 


STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. 
239 Tazewell St., Norfolk 10 


For economical end distribution 
you will want to know more about our 
individuelized services. 





RICHMOND, VA | 70 Years of Uninterrupted and Exper? Service 


| BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO., Inc. 
1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond 3, Va. 


Three Fireproof Storage Warehouses—8!0,000 Cubic Feet Floor Space— 
Automatic Sprinkler System—Low Insurance Rates—Careful Attention 
to Storage—Packing and Shipping of Household Goods—Private Rail- 
road Sid:ingq—Poo! Car Distribution—Motor Van Service to All States— 
Freight Truck Line. Member of N. F. W. A. — A. F. A. 
Agents: United Van Lines, Inc. serving 48 States end Canada. 


RICHMOND, VA. [ Established 1908 


VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


1769 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND 3, VA. 

160,000 SO. #. 
SPACE 
BUILDINGS 

INKLERED 
U. S. BONDED 
& PUBLIC 
WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE & 
DISTRIBUTION 
RATES 


ur @ 














Wc PER $100 
PER YEAR 








SEATTLE, WASH. | 


SEATTLE, WASH. | 





LLOYD 
Transfer Co. Inc. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


MACHINERY MOVING, RIGGING AND HAULING 
U. S. Custom Bonced 


2400 Occidental Avenue Seattle 4, Washington 





J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres. 


OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION h 
1203 Western Avenue Seattle 1, Wash. 
Cold Storage—Dry Storage—Rentals—Pool Car Distribution—Office Rentets | 
Fireproof, brick const.; Sprinkler system; Insurance rate: 12.8c. Siding 
connects with all rail lines. d 
Bonded U. S. Customs: State License No. 2 
Member of A.W.A. (C.S.) Wash. State Whsmns. Assn. 











SEATTLE, WASH. | 


Seattle’s One-Stop Warehousing Service! 


UNITED CULBERTSON 
Merchandise Storage & Distri- (Formerly University) 
bution—U. S. Customs—See Stores @ Seattle's Exclusive Furniture Repesitery |. 


SEATTLE TERMINALS, Inc. 














ROANOKE, VA. [oy L. LAWSON & SON 


Finanee and Sterage 
Peel Car Distribuaters 
SMierehamadise 


Sapo am a 
421-25 EAST CAMPBELL AVE. 
ROANOKE 7. VIBGINIA 
Represented by 
Ine., Chicage and New York 





A elated W. . 











ROANOKE, VA. 
ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
369 W. Salem Ave., W., Roanoke 5 
Capacity 500 Cars Automatic Sprinkler 
Private Railroad Siding Accurate Accounting 


We make a specialty of Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
for Agents. Broker« and General Merchandise Houses. 








ember of American Chain of Warehouses 





Executive Offices: 1017 E. 40th St., Seattle 5 
R. G: Culbertson, President Wm. T. Laube, Jr., Secretary 








SEATTLE, WASH. | Lloyd X. Coder, Pres. Ellis L. Coder, Secy.-Treas. 


SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 
Established 1919 
2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
Complete Drayage, Storage and 
Distribution Service 
“System Service Satisfies”’ 
Member—A.W.A.—W.S.W.A.—S.T.0.A. 











SEATTLE, WASH. | 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 


WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
1620 Fourth Avenue South Seattle 4 
WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION e TRUCKING 


Represented By 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicage—Sen Francisce 











SPOKANE, WASH. | P. C. HINTON, Owser 


RIVERSIDE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
E. 41 Gray Avenue, Spokane, 8 
Telephone, Office and Stenographic Service 
in serving feod and :elated industries; pool car distribution; 44 truckeaad 

















tractors with New +e.eco ft medera warehon~ equipped with ferklif 
{rectors + Represented oy Ee TTI 
fais mote owe. Me pies aoe on! 
SPOKANE, WASH. | 
TAYLOR-EDWARDS 


WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 

310 W. Pacific Avenue Spokane 8 

WAREHOUSING « DISTRIBUTION e TRUCKING 
Represented By 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New Yorkt—Chicago—Sen Francisco 








SEATTLE, WASH. | | 


EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


2203 First Ave., Se., Seattle 4 

Cartage a Distribution — Sterage 
\Mighest financial rating; new firepreef; A.D.T. sprinklered 
bulidings; lowest insurance rate (16.26); modern equipment. 





TACOMA, WASH. [ 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
401 East 2ist St. Tacoma 2 
WAREHOUSING ¢ DISTRIBUTION ¢ TRUCKING 


Represented By 
DISTRISUTION SERVICE, INC. 
‘ert—Chicago—Sen Fraencisce 





New Y 
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RONTINGTON, W. VA. | 


Every facility for you and your patrons’ con- 
venience to secure your share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 
through 
THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave., Huntington 10 


















GREEN BAY, WIS. ESTABLISHED 1903 


LEICHT srorace co. 


BROADWAY + GREEN BAY + WIS « 
& New York Office; Marinette Office:] 22 

Interlake Terminals, Inc 1720 Pierce St. 

271 Madison Ave. (16) Marinette, Wis. 

Merchandise Storage Customs, State and 


eS @ 
Pool Car Distribution Public Bonded 
Transit Storage 40 Car Track Capacity 


Household Goods Storage Modern Handling 





Equipment 
Heated—Unheated—Yard Private Siding oc C&NW, 
Storage CMStP&P, GBEW Lines 
Waterfront Facilities Reciprocal Switching all 
Stevedore Services lines 


Complete local and over-the-road truck services with 70 
units of all types of equipment, including low-bed 
trailers, winches and cranes. 

Aero-Mayflower moving and storage Inquiries invited 























MADISON, WIS. | LOW INSURANCE RATE 
CENTRAL 
STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
COLD STORAGE 
DRY STORAGE 
FREEZER STORAGE 612 W. Mein St., Madisea 3 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. | Service Minded 
Kiser an For fimicient”, Complete Worchecsing 
SPECIALISTS IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSE CO. 
Genera! Ofice Maw. Wis. Heoase No.2 
$25 East Chicago St. = = 302 North Jackson St. 





Private Sidiag—Chicage & North Westera Ry. Srd Ward District 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citi 








Ua WADKEE, WIS. [— 
MILWAUKEE'S only COMPLETELY 
PALLETIZED WAREHOUSE 


e@ Over 134 Million Cabic Feet First Fiesr Ssace o 








. VIRGINIA ST. MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 








S LARGEST AND MOST MODERN 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


LINCOLN 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 


Offices: 206 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee 3 

















Member of A.W.A.—W.W.A.—M W.A. 














TRAINING FOREMEN 
(Continued from Page 40) 


localities to use ‘‘nicknames,’’ 
which leads to general company 
confusion in the purchase of 
equipment, preparation of work 
manuals, and the issuance work 
orders. 

In Session V, there is discussion. 
of ‘‘The Foreman’s Part In Ma- 
terials Handling.’’ This includes 
these suggested topics: 1. Making 
present methods more efficient. 2. 
Foreman may desire major changes. 
3. Getting methods changed. 4. 
Duties after methods are changed. 
5. Continued search for new, better 
methods. 


For Session VI, the topic is ‘‘Re- 
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sults of Efforts in Some Plants.’’ 
This includes definite examples of 
new efficiencies from use of pal- 
lets; loading of small parts on 
pallets; installation of overhead 
conveyors; improvements in ex- 
port packing; stacking pallets to 
reduce warehouse costs; saving of 
space by use of pallets; improved 
storage methods; and safety from 
improved handling. 

For Session VII, the instructor 
will submit to the class a ‘‘Sample 
Problem”’ in layout and materials 
handling, which concerns the 
travel of a heavy sprocket through 
a plant. And in Session VIII, 
there will be ‘‘Discussion of 
Problem,’’ during which class 
members will submit their sug- 
gested handling solutions. 


Session [IX normally is devoted 
to ‘‘Summary and Testing.’’ The 
instructor is provided with an 
optional list of 24 course review 
questions which may be used in & 
written class examination. Or the 
instructor may devise questions of 
his own, to conform more closely 
to the local plant situation. 


BETTER BATTERIES FOR INDUSTRY 
THROUGH RESEARCH, 16-p., illus. book- 
let, treating such subjects as: the analysis 
and control of battery metals through the 
use of the ultraviolet spectrograph and 
densitometer; instantaneous voltage and 
current characteristics as studied by cath- 
oderay oscillograph; X-ray diffraction meth- 
ods of studying battery chemicals and the 
changes therein which occur in battery life; 
studies of crystalline structure through the 
metallograph and binocular microscope; 
physical testing of battery structural mate- 
rials, etc. James A. Gilruth, Gould Storage 
Battery Corp., Trenton 7, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 























and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





AIR STANDARDS 


(Continued from Page 83) 


packaging for air transportation 
are the various paper companies 
and others concerned with the 
manufacture of packages and pack- 
aging materials. 

The Air Transport Assn. of 
America through its various com- 
mittees dues develop standards for 
its members who are scheduled 
airlines vu perating within the 
United States and in international 
trade. Standards for weather in- 
formation, airport development, 
air traffic control, safety regula- 
tions, airport lighting and com- 
munications are the task of the 
operations section of ATAA. The 
engineering section deals with 
standard design recommendations 
for aircraft, aircraft equipment, 
and ground handling equipment. 

Federal interest in standardiza- 
tion of aviation stems from the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
which charges the government to 
‘promote safety of flight in air 


commerce by prescribing and re- 
vising from time to time such 
minimum standards governing the 
design, materials, workmanship, 
construction, and performance of 
aircraft, aircraft engines, and pro- 
pellers as may be required in the 
interest of safety.’’ The act then 
proceeds to list six other specific 
categories in which standardiza- 
tion is to be undertaken. These 
include: standards for appliances; 
standards for inspection, servicing 
and overhaul of aircraft; stand- 
ards for spare parts and deplace- 
ment parts; standards for hours 
of work for airmen and other em- 
ployes of air carriers; standards 
on ‘‘rules of the road,’’ and stand- 
ards in other phases of aviation 
which have a bearing on safety 
in air commerce. 

The exercise of the powers 
vested in government by this act 
is split between two agencies, the 






CAB, an independent agency re- 
sponsible only to the President, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, an agency of the Com- 
merce Department. CAB operates 
as the legislative and judicial 
branches of ‘‘aviation’s govern- 
ment.’’ The civil air regulations 
issued by CAB constitute its legis- 
lative functions and the enforce- 
ment of these laws its judicial 
function. CAB also acts as judge 
in passing on applications of air- 
lines for routes and rates. In 
addition, the board is responsible 
for promulgating all air traffic 
rules, for fixing minimum stand- 
ards for the operation of all classes 
of air carriers, and for adopting 
all other rules and _ standards 
necessary to the maintenance of 
safety in air commerce. 

The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration serves as the executive 
branch of ‘‘aviation’s govern- 
ment,’’ enforcing CAB rules, co- 
ordinating the building of airways, 
carrying out research on aviation, 
and aiding in the development of 
aviation in this country. 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 





“in transit” 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


$54 So. Water Street, Milwaukee 4 


Milwaukee's most modern and best located Waterfront Warehouse. 
Automobile -—~ Werchousing on unit basis for spot stocks. Storage 
Pool ca: tistribution. Customs — 

Member o! A. W. A. & W. W. 
New York Office: 55 W. 42nd St., Phone LAckawanns came. “New York 18, N. Y. 


Tel. Mitchell 5644 


CANADA 








TORONTO, ONT. [ 








M. A. RAWLINSON, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. | “Milwaukee's Finest” 


National Warehouse 





— STATE BONDED — 
EVERY CONCEIVABLE WAREHOUSE & 
2 hanaaaaaae SERVICE AFFORDED 
A.D.T. Service 
468 E. Bruce Si. 
Milwaukee 4 
C. & N.W.R.R. Siding 








M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 


Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Can. 
Seven Buildings to Meet All Requirements for Modern Storage 
an 


d Distribution 
Customs Bonded. Pool Car Distribution. Household Geods 
Moved, Packed, Shipped and Stored. 


Members of CanWa—NFWA—BAIFR—FWRA—TC&W—ALLIED VAN LINES 





MONTREAL, QUE. 

















SHEBOYGAN, WIS. | 


SHEBOYGAN 


WAREHOUSE & FORWARDING CO. 


A Merchants & Manzlectarers Warehouse i 





llth and Illinois Ave. Sheboygan, Wis. 
Member of A.W .A.—May. W.A.—Wie. W.A- 











MONTREAL, QUEBEC { 


STLAWRENCE WAREHOUSE INC. 


5-VAN HORNE AVENUE, MONTREAL. CANADA 


200,000 SQ. FT. OF MODERN FIREPROUF SPACE 
LOCATED IN THE EXACT CENTER OF THE CITY 
OF MONTREAL 


Canadian Castems Bend. Private Siding—8 Ca: 
Capacity—Free Switching—Al Railreed Connections 


New York Representative: Frank J. Tull 
277 Broadway, New York 7 Phone Worth 2 ees 








Established 1908 
W. G. KENWOOD 











Pres. & Man. Dir. WAREMOUSEMENS 


Westmount Transfer & Storage Ltd. 


205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
Private Room System for Storage 
CRATING. PACKING and SHIPPING 
Charges Collected and Promptly & 

Member: N. F. W. A., Can. W. 
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CLEARTYPE 
AND COLORPRINT 











MAPS FOR? _ 

ALL PURPOSES 
meen ~__¥A Send for 

3 ’ ok — A, —\ Traffic Catalogue 


AMERICAN MAP CO. INC. 


New York 17,N.Y 












N 
LONG RUN | 


Mastercraft 
FURNITURE LOADING 


PADS 


Mastercraft Furniture Pads are 
sturdily fabricated and stand up 
under the most exacting con- 
ditions. Strong denim covering 
in brilliant emerald green on 
one side, chocolate brown on 
the other, give them an excel- 
lent appearance. Either Kersey 
or cotton filled in sixes 72” x 80” 
72” x 72” — 60” x 72”. 





















We also make Mastercraft ad- 
justable Refrigerator Pads and 
carrying harness and Padded 
Covers for all appliances. 


Write today for prices 


BEARSE MANUFACTURING CO 
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DISTRIBUTION AGE 











INDEX TO GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Public warehouse advertisements start on page 91 and are arranged 


alphabetically by states, cities and firms. 








A H 
Air Express Div. of Railway Express Harborside Warehouse Co. . Third Cover 
Agency ..... eS Hebard & Company, W. F. 1% 
American Airlines, Inc. .. “ay 37 
American District Telegraph Co. 12 | 
American Map Company ........... 122 bilities Miiiine Oe n 
Automatic Transportation Co. 13 
M 
B . 
Mack Manufacturing Corp. ... .... 2 
Baker Raulang Company . .......... | Mobilift Corporation .. Back Cover 
ee eee i Mowbray & Robinson Lumber Co. 1 
Bearse Manufacturing Co. .......... 122 
Bemis Bro. Bag Company ....... 8! N 
Neilson Wheel Company 79 
c Nolan Company oe 5 
Central Paper Company 8! North American Van Lines, Inc. 6! 
Colson Corporation .... 
P 
D Pope & Talbot Lines ............... @ 
Darnell Corporation, Ltd. 67 Port of Los Angeles ......... n 
eer eer ere 7 R 
Dodge Div. Chrysler Corp. 39 
Dravo Corporation 8 Revolvator Company 8) 
Ross Carrier Company 59 
E 
S 
facturing Co. 33 
<a ee eg 4 A a Silent Hoist & Crane Co. 9 
a a —— 8 wr oy a Standard Conveyor Co. ...........-. 1 
t ° 
on oe re Studebaker Corporation 3 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 6 
T 
F 
Towmotor Corporation ......Second Cover 
Fairbanks Company 34 Trans World Airline 4 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. . [4 and 43 u 
6 Union Pacific Railroad . 9 
United Air Lines ...... 10 
GMC Truck & Coach Div. ......... 5 
Gerstenslager Company 63 v 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 18 Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. ... 29 
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Trucks in endless procession—railway cars by 
the score—line up at the covered platforms of 
the ‘““Gateway to the World”’ on an average day. 
This greatest rail-water terminal—at the heart 
of a vast, coordinated network of rail, highway, 
and water arteries—lives up to its name. 


Here is the ordered bustle of goods moving 
into and out of storage .. . merchandise being 
expedited to local, regional, or national markets 
or transshipped for foreign parts. An army of 
skilled, highly mechanized workers operating 
with a clock-like precision that is almost military! 


Harborside offers you the advantages of 
unexcelled location; 27,000,000 cubic feet of 
combined dry- and cold-storage, office, and , z 
distributing space; the cooperation of a great, 
modern warehousing organization whicly is 
always on its toes to serve your needs feof safe 
storage and efficient distribution. Writé for our 
illustrated folder and complete p ormation. 


Harborside is directly oppesite Cortlandt 
Street, Manhattan... fivé minutes from 
Holland Tunnel and trurfk highways. Direct ~ 
connection with all rajlroads and with steam- 
ships, via lighterage; 26-car placement.“ 





PHOTO BY FAIRCHILD 
AERIAL SURVEYS, INC, 





7 ARBORSIDE 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY, INC. » 34 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY 3, HL 


“Gateway to the Wo. 





The All American Cost Cutter!! 


When you let MOBILIFT carry the ball on materials handling, 
you’re bound to hit pay dirt a lot sooner. MOBILIFT, the 
““Mighty Midéet,’’ cuts down many of the costs that stand 
between you and added profit. Handling costs, production costs, 
labor costs —- the bigger they are the harder they fall when 
MOBILIFT goes to work in your plant. 


MOBILIFT eliminates costly re-handling and steps up the pace 
of your whole materials handling program. Its compact design, its 
shorter turning radius and the fact that there are no gears to 
shift, make it more maneuverable. It saves time on every trip. It 
saves storage space in your warehouse. It saves backbreaking 
labor and fatigue. MOBILIFT shows a big increase in the tonnage 
of materials moved and stacked per day. 


MOBILIFT is built in three models—2000, 3000 and 3500 pound 


capacities. Send for complete details on how MOBILIFT can 
help you reach your goal of greater profits. 


SS SSS ARS Sa Saas aeans, 
MOBILIFT CORPORATION 
835 S.E. Main St., Portland 14, Oregon 


Please send me your illustrated folder on 
Mobilift operation. 





eet. 
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DISTRICT OFFICES 
New York—Chicago—Atlanta 
San Francisco—Dallas—Los Angeles 
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